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JAMES WILLIAM MORRISSON. 


James \V. Morrisson, elected president of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association at the Baltimore meeting of that organization, was born in Richmond, 
Ind., September 1, 1872, the son of the late Robert Morrisson, wholesale druggist 
of Richmond, Ind., and thereafter of Chicago. 

The corporation, Fuller-Morrisson Company of Chicago, of which the subject 
of this sketch is the president, was formed by the consolidation of Fuller & Fuller 
Company and Morrisson, Plummer & Co. The latter firm started in business at 
Richmond, Ind., in 1873, three years later the stocks of I. Burnham & Sons 
and the latter were combined and the firm became Morrisson, Plummer & Co. 

James W. Morrisson has been a resident of Chicago during nearly all of his 
life and is identified with the progress of this commercial center. For several 
years he has been active in the Chicago Association of Commerce as its general 
secretary, and in 1915 as its first vice-president; this gave him control of the 
first of the four main divisions into which the work of this Association is divided, 
namely, the interstate division, local, foreign trade, and civic industrial. He is 
a member of this Association’s Senior Council, of the Finance Committee, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Soldiers Relief and Welfare and a member of the 
I:xecutive Committee on Military and Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Morrisson is a member of many social and literary clubs and organiza- 
tions. In February, 1900, he married Mary T. R. Foulke, daughter of William 
Dudley Foulke, Civil Service Commissioner under President Roosevelt, and 
former president of the Civil Service Reform Commission. They have four 
children, three sons and a daughter. 

Mr. Morrisson was elected chairman of the Board of Control of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association in 1915 and has served this Association in 
many other capacities. 

Mr. Morrisson joined the American Pharmaceutical Association in 1912. 
While his activities have been chiefly for the Association of which he is now the 
president, this sketch, aside from recognizing the honor conferred on a fellow- 
member of the A. Ph. A., is to evidence the codperative spirit that exists in these 


two organizations. 








EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, Editor 253 Bourse Bldg.. PHILADELPHIA 


A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE A. PH. A 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION : 

Greetings: | regret greatly that | was unable to be present at the Atlantic 
City meeting. No one could possibly have more sincerely desired to be present 
than I. 

You have bestowed upon me one of the greatest, if not the greatest, honor in 
the gift of American pharmacy. I do not know whether I am worthy of this 
honor, but I want to do the utmost in my power to become so if I am not and 
to justify your confidence in me. The grand old American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, which | have always loved devotedly and to which I have always given 
my fullest and sincerest loyalty because it stands for all of my own highest 
professional ideals, is more than an association: it is an influence, a potent intluence 
representative of the highest pharmaceutical thought, endeavor and action. This 
influence should steadily grow and be directed to flow into and permeate the 
least as well as the greatest of pharmaceutical activities. The Association's 
influence and endeavor should represent dynamically the centralized influence and 
endeavor of all high-minded pharmacists in whatever division of pharmaceutical 
activity they may be engaged, and only in the degree in which the Association 
represents and carries out the combined, harmonious and unified ideals, loyalty 
and work of individual pharmacists does it fulfil its duty to the calling. To do 
this it needs the continuation and increase of the already noteworthy support 
and advice of the individual members, for all progress has its initiative and 
source in individuals who contribute and combine their gifts of work and devotion 
to a common cause. 

Every pharmacist’s duty is at least twofold: to himself and to his chosen 
calling. I like to think of our beloved calling as something concrete, as some- 
thing to which we owe devotion and loyalty. This loyalty and allegiance we cannot 
better express and emphasize than through the channels of worthy associations. 
I take it that this conviction has been the actuating influence of every pharmacist 
who sought affiliation with state and national associations. If I am right, the 
duties of the American Pharmaceutical Association are clear and simple and in 
my humble endeavor to aid in stimulating the performance of these duties in their 
manifold aspects I invite the assistance of every member of the Association. 

I have many ideas of my own of what the Association is yet to accomplish, 
but I want advice and suggestion that would be helpful and constructive in the 
work attaching to the high office to which you have elected me. Owing to the 
nature of the organization of the Association, the duties and powers of the 


president are quite limited, but within these limitations I desire to do my fullest 


duty. I can and will write a presidential address that will point out constructively 
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how the welfare of the Association may be maintained and augmented. In this 
respect especially do I invite suggestion and help. 
Hoping that many will write me freely and frankly, I am, in the interests of 
all that is best in pharmacy, 
Faithfully yours, 


FREDERICK J. WULLING, 
MINNEAPOLIS, November 1, 1916. President. 


SANE AND SENSIBLE DRUG LEGISLATION, 


T is an obsession of the American people that legislation is a panacea for all 

| the social ills of the body-politic—that, given a sick or undesirable condition 

of the city, state or nation, all that is necessary to do is to diagnose the case 

and prescribe a legal remedy, and the case will take care of itself! There was 

never a greater fallacy. No law is stronger than the public opinion behind it. 

A weak law backed by public opinion is irresistible, and a strong law without 
such support is impotent. 

The proper treatment of civic ills is not only legislative, but also educational ; 
not only the education of the public regarding the necessity for the law, but 
also the education of the legislators, so that they shall enact legislation that shall 
be simple, direct and efficient. 

During the past ten years there has been a wonderful growth and development 
in the moral sense of the American people. Legislation tolerated ten years ago 
is not tolerated to-day ; and no men are keener to “ keep their ears to the ground ”’ 
and be responsive to public opinion than legislators. 

What we need to-day is not more legislation—there is such a condition as 
legal-indigestion—but better laws, the perfection of existing laws and the co- 
ordination of laws between city, state and nation; and most important of all, the 
proper education of public opinion to the end that the most efficient administration 
of the law may be had. 

The reason why the Federal Food and Drugs Act and the Harrison Act have 
been effective is because they both appeal to the moral sense of the American 
people as righteous legislation, and in their framing, technical expert advice has 
been utilized to a large extent. 

Perhaps one of the most striking features of the legislation of recent years 
has been the practice of giving administrative departments the power to make 
rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of acts not inconsistent 
with the same, thus delegating legislative powers to an executive department. 

The giving of such power in a technical law is a step forward in legislative 
procedure, because with the rapid development of science and art it is impracti- 
cable for legislators, who are non-technical men, to anticipate all possible varia- 


tions of conditions in the administration of technical law, and to provide for them, 
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while with regulations, expert advice may be obtained in the framing of the same, 
and if these prove to be unjust, they can be readily modified or cancelled: the act 
itself does not have to be amended. 

The danger, however, is that such power may be abused, that the departments, 
in their zeal to make a public reputation for efficiency, may become unreasonable 
and bureaucratic and frame regulations that are a serious handicap to the drug 
trade as a whole, without the compensation of better protection to the general 
public. 

The National Drug Trade Conference, which resulted from a motion made 
at the 1912 meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association at Denver by 
Dr. James H. Beal, has been especially useful in securing coOperative action by 
the national drug trade bodies and the modification of unreasonable govern- 
mental regulations. 

At the recent convention of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Convention at 
Baltimore, Dr. Beal made an address upon the subject of “A Plea for Sanity in 
Drug Regulation,” in which he dwelt especially upon the dangers to the drug 
trade in the interpretation of drug laws and regulations by bureaus and boards 
in whose hands such interpretation and regulation has been vested by legislative 
action. 

Dr. Beal pointed out the fact that the American drug trade believes heartily 
in rational legislative protection to the general public against the evils of drug 
abuses, and in support of such belief it has submitted, without quibble, to the 
enactment of laws and the promulgation of regulations that were a serious handi- 
cap to the drug business as a whole; but it is unalterably opposed to “ that exces- 
sive paternalism which would deprive the average normal citizen of reasonable 
freedom of action and tend to loosen his sense of legal and moral responsibility 
to society and the state.” .  . =. =“ For years the drug trade has served as a sort 
of experimental guinea-pig for the doctrinaire reformer to try his fads upon, and 
unless we learn to oppose effective resistance to such efforts the day is not far 
distant when the drug store will become merely a museum of the things which we 
were once permitted to sell.” 

The whole drug trade should be advised as to the serious menace of the ten- 
dencies in legislation described and take proper steps to secure coOperative action, 
preferably through the National Drug Trade Conference, which represents all 
the national drug trade bodies. But equally as important, the general public 
itself should be made aware of these tendencies, to the end that public opinion 
may be aroused to act as a check upon the passage of unwise legislation and the 


promulgation of dangerous and unjust regulations. 


é 


J. W. ENGLAnp. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CUT PRICES. 


i is safe to say that the offer of reduced prices on articles of merchandise, in 
perfect, salable condition and for which there is a demand, is intended for 
increasing the volume of sales in the stores adopting such a plan. 

Many things are to be considered in connection with such methods, if profits 
are to be derived, and this of course is the purpose for which the system is 
inaugurated. The reduction in sale price must be sufficient to attract attention 
and bring more customers into the store. It is presumed that goods also will be 
sold, as a result, on which the usual profit is charged, perhaps even a greater 
advance over cost exacted, in order to make up for the diminished profit on 
the other lines. 

An increased volume of sales certainly requires a larger investment and the 
overhead charges will be greater unless they are kept down by a more frequent 
turning of stock. If no profit is made on the goods sold at cut prices, or this is 
not sufficient to meet the relative overhead expense, then it may be assumed that 
the other articles, which make up the deficiency, are also sold at cut prices. In 
other words, it might be possible to sell an amount of unprofitable merchandise, 
for one reason or another, to consume the profits on all sales of the store, and 
though these were largely augmented, the proportion in the two classes of sales, 
on which the commercial success of such system is based, was not maintained or 
obtained. It is fair to assume that with proper management a profitable business 
can be conducted along these lines, but it is very evident that such a system 
demands constant attention to its details. The business is subject to the varying 
trade conditions, changes in surroundings and competition, at least in a degree, just 
like that of other stores where uniform, fixed prices are adhered to. 

There is another and perhaps more serious view to be taken of the situation, 
namely, cut prices after a while become the fixed prices, when they are no longer 
attractive ; then a continuance of the system will demand a reduction of the selling 
prices of other items, whereby the relative proportion of profit-bearing goods is 
still further decreased. The manufacturers did not reduce their prices because 
some retailers saw fit to sell proprietary medicines below the stated figures, even 
though eventually nearly all dealers were compelled to reduce the retail prices if 
they wanted to sell any of them and to dissuade their patrons from going to other 
stores. The cut price became the fixed price. 

It is unreasonable to expect that a merchant will, for a long time, permit 
another to catch his trade by baits, if he can prevent it; he will use the same kind 
or, if possible, something more enticing or seductive. Perhaps as a result of cut 
prices there followed a larger consumption of proprietary medicines, but, if so, 
non-profitable sales were increased to that extent. It is not likely that the number 
of these sales at present, per store, is greater than when full prices were charged. 
This is delving into past history, but the purpose of this writing is to bring these 


facts to bear on the practice which is at present becoming very popular, namely, 
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to sell two articles for the price of one, plus one cent, on certain days. The object 
is advertising, so was the other, and so long as these schemes are promoted in a 
few stores, these will benefit temporarily. It is unreasonable to expect, however, 
that others, who are injured by abstraction of trade, will not attempt to follow or 
devise similar selling and advertising plans, until the custom becomes general, 
and then the proportion of unprofitable sales will again be increased. 

Unfortunately many sundry articles, which have heretofore helped to make 
up profits, are included in these sales; this can only signify to the thinking patrons 
that there is no uniformity in the prices of goods sold in drug stores, or ordinarily, 
excessive charges are made. All other trades are advancing prices on goods 
that druggists must have, the high cost of living is worrying the average citizen, 
but in drug stores they persist in devising plans which are bound finally to 
eliminate the profit on a very large proportion of the total sales. 

It cannot well be disputed that under the present systems and combinations 
the latter method does not directly or indirectly yield profit, but the scheme is 
wrong and will be extremely hurtful if persisted in. However profitable a selling 
plan may be for a time, it is not desirable if thereafter it brings large losses 
or destroys the possibilities of continued successful conduct. 

Although the volume of sales in a drug store are relatively small and the 
profits should be correspondingly large, there are few other businesses that have 
sought with the same persistency to cut profits on the goods they sell, discovered 
more ways to increase overhead expenses and otherwise add to their troubles, 
than have druggists. 

A recent article on the * two for the price of one’ method of advertising and 
selling concludes by saying that “ it is in the last analysis a question for every 
druggist to decide for himself.” We contend that this is not the case, it is a 
question of far greater importance; such methods injure every business, and 
are therefore beyond individual right. It is certainly inconsistent to talk of price 
maintenance, and then devise schemes, and put them into practice, which mean 
the very opposite, prompted by the very selfish reasoning that only a very 


limited number can or wjll compete. cfs. 


COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE. 


N this day of adjusting everything by legislation there is bound to be an aug- 

mented dispensation of injustice. Men study plans and in accordance systema- 
tize and conduct their business; without advice, legislators cannot have this in- 
sight, nor a knowledge of the details. On the other hand, business men do not 
give sufficient attention to what legislators are doing; as a result, legislation is 
enacted which injures their business—by taxation, diversion of trade, increased 
cost of its conduct by regulations which at first are not fully understood, and for 
that reason pass through “ legislation mills’ without opposition. 


The “ eight hour law ” has largely increased the expense accounts of railroads, 


but every business and individual, in one way or another, will share in paying a 
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part of this increase. Other labor organizations have taken courage and advanced 
their scale of wages—the same deductions apply. But this is simply to indicate 
that industries, as well as individuals, are interdependent. 

Socialistic and paternalistic ideas are factors in many laws, and influence 
society, the conduct of government and business. For many years fraternal and 
labor organizations have issued sick-benefits and accident insurance to their 
members, and some of them now arrange for medical attention, medicine and sick- 
room supplies, or provide for hospital and dispensary service. This has taken 
trade away from the drug stores, but the progress has been gradual and, there- 
fore, limited consideration has been given the subject, especially as this would do 
little, if any, good. Now, however, in line somewhat with the accident insurance 
laws of many states, legislation has been attempted to provide sick-benefits and 
medicines or hospital and dispensary service by law, for employees. These bills 
have varied somewhat in the wording, but stipulate that this expense be divided in 
certain ratios between employee, employer and the state; some would even ex- 
tend the benefits to members of the family. It needs no very discerning mind to 
discover how far-reaching and influential such legislation would be, but the object 
of this writing is to impress that druggists would be most seriously affected. Not 
only would they be assessed for their pro rata in the event of sickness of their 
employees, but share in paying the taxes which create the state funds to meet the 
cost of the benefits; they themselves would not be beneficiaries, and finally their 
business would be injured because such medical supplies would not be bought at 
drug stores, but purchased from the lowest bidders. 

Charity should be fostered, it can be misdirected; what may seem charity may 
be an illusion or delusion. Organizations that furnish medical service and medi- 
cine to their members, on contract, should be discouraged. Such methods can only 
lead to neglect of the insured, while at the same time they are doing injury to medi- 
cine and pharmacy. Proposed compulsory health insurance bills and all other 
legislation that tends to make wards of intelligent human beings should be opposed 
by druggists, as citizens, and by their local, state and national associations. Legis- 
latures will soon convene. E. G. E. 

THE COOPERATION OF STATE AND FEDERAL LAWS IN 
REGULATING SALES OF NARCOTIC DRUGS. 

Ss YON after the United States Supreme Court rendered the decision, in which 

it was held that “any person,” under the Harrison Law, applied to any 
person in the classes specified in this law, and that only producers, dispensers, 
dealers and sellers who had not registered and paid the special revenue tax, pro- 
vided for by this act, were subject to prosecution, we presented an editorial 
entitled, “ State Narcotic Laws Should Complement the Harrison Act” (see pp. 
682-684 ). 

Recently Justice Garvin of the New York Court of Spectral Session has held 
the regulations of the Boylan-Bloch Law of New York State, limiting the amounts 


of narcotic drugs handled by, and in the possession of, unlicensed and unregistered 
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persons, constitutional and their enforcement a “ proper exercise of the police 
power.” He expressed his opinion as follows: 

“In such a cosmopolitan population as now characterizes many of our greatest 
cities, new and complex problems present themselves from time to time in connec- 
tion with the maintenance of order. The use of the habit-forming drugs is one of 
these problems, and J am of the opinion that the attempt of the New York State 
Legislature to limit their (the narcotic drugs) use to those who receive them from 
a physician for medicinal purposes is a proper exercise of the police power.” 

The Federal law is a revenue measure, and although it is contended that there 
is a possibility of adequate amendment, for making it unlawful under the Act 
for others than registered persons to have the proscribed drugs in their possession, 
the decision referred to points to the better way for such prohibition, namely, by 
state laws. 

The legislatures of many states will soon convene and therefore consideration 
should be given to this important matter. Unless pharmacists outline the draft 
there may be defects or inconsistencies in the legislation. State laws that do not 
place restrictions on prescribing and office dispensing of narcotics should be cor- 
rected, for the violators are not infrequently physicians or those who are engaged 
in the dual capacity of drug store owners and physicians. And through these 
sources pharmacists, as a class, are often stigmatized. 

Other states besides New York have laws making the possession of the pro- 
scribed drugs, except under certain provisions of the enactments, unlawful; we 
name California, North and South Dakota, Florida, Maine and Massachusetts, 
and there are more. Decisions have been rendered in a number of test cases, so 
that by reference to and using one or the other of the statutes as a guide there 
should be no doubt as to the constitutionality of such legislation, and thereafter 
of the enforcement, if the officials will do their duty. 

In some states, it is contemplated to establish asylums for the habitués, but 
such provisions should not be incorporated into an anti-narcotic bill. Unques- 
tionably such institutions provide a better and more charitable way of dealing with 
these unfortunates than to send them to prison, where there is little possibility of 
rising above their conditions ; the encouragement of a home, properly conducted, 
may bring happiness to a family and restore the usefulness of some of the habitues, 
instead of continuing an expense and annoyance to a community. Charity often 
overlooks that many of these unfortunates were offenders before they became 
addicted to drugs. The very means of narcotic distribution demonstrates that, but 
for the sake of a few who are worthy, and all of them are to be pitied, encourage- 
ment as citizens should be given to the establishment of such asylums. 

Actions prove that there are few, if any, pharmacists who are not ready and 
willing to lend their assistance to stop the narcotic evil, and an analysis would 
show that in reality they had comparatively little to do with its origin. Even the 
so-called legitimate sales were forced on them and were not desired, long before 


there were anti-narcotic laws. 


E. G. E. 














SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


FINAL GENERAL SESSION.* 


The Final General Session of the American Pharmaceutical Association was 
called to order by President William C. Alpers on Friday, September 8th, 1916, 
at 3 o'clock P.M. 

Tue PresipENT: The first order of business is the reading of the minutes of 
the last session, Mr. Secretary. 

Minutes of last meeting read by General Secretary Day. (See October issue 
of the JOURNAL.) 

Tue PresipeNt: You have heard the minutes. Are there any remarks? If 
not they stand approved as read. 

The next order of business is the reading of the minutes of the Council. 

Secretary J. W. ENGLAND: Mr. President, the first minutes to be read are 
the minutes of the fifth session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, held at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, on Wednesday, September 
6th, 1916. Next the adjourned meeting of the fifth session of the Council, sixth 
session of the Council, reorganization meeting of the Council, second session of the 
new Council on Friday, September 8th, and the recess session of the Council on 
Friday, September 8th, at 2 p.m. 

(All of these were read and will be printed under Council Business.) 

Tue PresIDENT: You have heard the minutes of the Council; what is your 
pleasure ? 

A Member: I move they be approved. 

(This motion was duly seconded and the Association voted to approve the 
minutes as read. ) 

Tue Present: I call for the report of the Committee on Time and Place of 


meeting. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE. 


Your Committee on Time and Place have received invitations from seven different cities 
to be considered as places for holding the 1917 Convention, as follows: (1) Kineo, Maine; 
2) Tampa, Fla.; (3) Omaha, Neb.; (4) Havana, Cuba; (5) Indianapolis, Ind.; (6) 
Cincinnati, Ohio; (7) Atlantic City, N. J. 

Furthermore, Chicago has submitted its request that it be considered in connection with 
the Time and Place for the 1918 Convention. 

In our opinion the following are most worthy of consideration: (1) Kineo, Maine; 

2) Havana, Cuba (including stop-over in Tampa, Florida) ; (3) Omaha, Nebraska. 

\We recommend that one of these three places be selected. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. L. Porter, 
Epwin L. Newcoms, 
ERNEST BERGER. 

* The first general session was reported in September number, p. 910; the second 
session in October issue, p. 1021. 
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THe PResipent: You have heard the report; what is your pleasure ? 

H. P. Hynson: Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute for the report, that 
Indianapolis be selected as the next meeting place. 

(This motion was duly seconded.) 

Thereafter the claims of various cities were presented. Judge Frank M. 
Gorman, C. G. Merrell and John C, Otis spoke for Cincinnati; Jose P. Alacan and 
Joseph P. Remington for Havana, if not for the annual meeting then for a mid 
winter session. C. B. Jordan and Frank R. Eldred presented the claims of Indian- 
apolis. C. H. Packard and T. J. Bradley advocated Kineo, Me., and the desire to 
meet there on account of the 50th anniversary of Maine Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. Neils P. Hansen brought forward the advantages of Omaha for a meeting 
place. It. H. Lenhart invited the Association again for next year on behalf of 
Atlantic City. 

T. J. Bradley made a motion to substitute the name of Kineo, Me., for 
Indianapolis, and after further advocacy the vote was called for, and the substi 
tute was declared lost after a rising vote. 

The motion of William C. Anderson, meeting with a second, Cincinnati was 
substituted for Indianapolis and a vote called for which resulted adversely to the 
substitute motion. Indianapolis was then voted on for the next meeting place and 
the result was favorable for this selection. 

Tue PresipeENntT: There is with us a delegation from the women physician 
of the Women’s Suffrage Organization who wish to extend greetings to the A- 
sociation. If there is no objection, I extend the floor to the ladies. 

Dr. Mary M. Wotrr: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the America 
Pharmaceutical Association: We, a committee of women physicians, representing - 
sections of the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific, come to you to-day 
as representatives of the National American Women’s Suffrage Association and 
we bear to you fraternal greetings. I have with me a resolution endorsing our 
cause. I will read it to vou and we would like very much if your Association 
would see fit to pass this resolution: 

* Whereas, Our government is founded upon the principles of a democracy, and 

“ Whereas, \ true democracy is impossible while one-half of the people is 
disfranchised, 

‘“ BE IT RESOLVED, That the \merican Pharmaceutical Society heartily endorses 
the principle of woman suffrage.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, we thank you for this hearing. 

Tue PresipeENtT: Dr. Wolf, in behalf of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, it affords me great pleasure to extend to you and your associates our heart- 
felt thanks for the kind greetings that you have given us. We have also in our 
Association a Women’s Section and the women of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association have done a good deal of excellent work at the meetings and in the 
interim during the meetings. We are proud of our Women’s Section and we are 
the more proud of it now that we hear from you, the representatives of the women 
physicians, and I assure you that the resolution that you have handed us will have 
proper consideration before this body. In the name of the Association I thank you 


most heartily. 

After considerable discussion it was voted to refer the resobution offered to 
the House of Delegates. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have here the report of the committee on [bert Prize. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EBERT PRIZE. 


The Committee on Ebert Prize respectfully report that the members have severally 
and individually considered the papers presented at the 1915 meeting and have independently 
and unanimously come to the conclusion that the award should be made to Prof. John 
Uri Lloyd for his epoch-making discovery of the adsorptive power of hydrated siliceous 
earths. 

(Signed) CHarRLtEs H. LAWALL, 
Ropert P. FISCHELISs, 
M. R. LAWALL. 


THE SECRETARY: I might add that this report was read and accepted or adopted 
by the Scientific Section. 

JEANNoTT HostMANN: I move it take the usual course. 

(This motion was duly seconded, put before the house and carried. ) 

Tue PReEsIDENT: I would call your attention to the fact that we have not 
decided on the time of meeting and I would like to have a motion that the time of 
meeting be referred to the Council. 

A MemBer: I move you, Mr. Chairman, the time of meeting be referred to the 
Council. 

This motion was seconded, put before the house and carried.) 

"RANKLIN M. AppLe: In the reading of the minutes of the Council you will 
notice a recommendation received by the Council from the Section on Practical 
Pharmacy and Dispensing relative to the recommendation President Beringer made 
in his address in Detroit in 1914. At that time action on that was referred to the 
\ssociation, and they failed to do so. Action is necessary by this body to give the 
power to the Council to carry out that recommendation and I now rise to make a 
motion that such action be taken and that this Association give that power to 
the Council. 

THe PREsIDENT: Mr. Apple, I wish to say that by approving the minutes that 
power has been conferred on the Council. No special motion is necessary for that. 

FRANKLIN M. AppLe: I just want an absolute expression of opinion on that 
because it was lost in Detroit and it was surprising to find the state of affairs we 


( 
re 


were in when we started to investigate. 

J. W. EncGiann: Mr. Chairman, I should like to state that the resolution to 
the Council asked that the Association authorize the Council to take the step de- 
sired. That was approved by the Council and reported to the Association and the 
minutes were approved and I think that carries with it the authority. 

THe PRESIDENT: That carries the authority already conferred, Mr. Apple. 

THE SECRETARY: The general membership report has not been made. I will 
not read it, however, but merely make the statement which I think will be pleasing 
to you, that the number of new members elected since the last meeting and up to 
the close of this meeting is the largest in the history of the Association, 448 new 
members having been elected. 

Tue Presipent: I will add a few words. I personally, as I stated in my 
address, have made the best efforts to get new members, but the greatest thanks 
for getting this large number is due to our members in New York City, particularly 
to Dr. Diner. He has brought in more members than anyone else and it is very 
gratifying to know that we have such good workers with us. 

Jacosp Diner: Mr. Chairman, I wish to correct a misapprehension. We had 
a New York City chairman on the membership committee, Mr. McCartney, whose 
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untiring efforts should be recognized. Mr. McCartney not only saw the men whom 
we enrolled as new members, but he was particularly active in keeping in old 
members who were lukewarm, and I hope this meeting will take due notice of 
Mr. McCartney. 

H. M. Wuevprtey: I had a great deal of correspondence with Mr. McCartney 
and I must say the way he handled the situation of both delinquent members and 
new members was exceedingly pleasing and brought results. I move that a 
vote of thanks be extended to Mr. McCartney for his work on the membership 
committee. 

H. P. Hynson: Before that motion is put, I would like to present the gentle- 
man to see whether he is worthy. 

(Dr. Hynson brings forward Mr. McCartney. ) 

A Mempser: In seconding that motion of the gentleman from New York, I 
want to call attention to the fact that we have brought in over a hundred members 
through the work of Mr. McCartney and Dr. Diner and the other associate mem- 
bers, over a hundred members from one state and mostly from one city. 

(Motion put before the house and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. McCartney, | am happy to extend to you this vote of 
the Association and I hope that you will not fail to continue this good work and 
come next year with two hundred new members. 

THE SeEcrETARY: Mr. President, I would just like to add a word to the mem- 
bership committee report. We had excellent work by many of the members of 
the committee during the year. I had prepared a report at some length giving 
credit to those members, but our session this afternoon is so crowded with work, it 
does not seem wise to present it, but it will appear in print in the JouRNAL. I tried 
to give every one credit for the good work that was done. 

THE PReEsIpDENT: The next order of business is the report of the Committee 
on the President’s Address. 

( Vice-President, Charles H. LaWall takes the chair.) 

The report of the Committee on the President’s Address was read by Chair- 
man J. H. Beal. 

Jacob Diner moved that the recommendations of the report be considered 
seriatim, and this motion was seconded by Otto Raubenheimer. 

Theodore J. Bradley moved to amend that the report of the committee be 
accepted and the recommendations be approved. This motion was seconded by 
H. P. Hynson. 

FE. L. Patch moved as a substitute, that the report of the Committee be 
accepted as a report of progress and the committee continued. The motion was 
duly seconded and after further discussion the mover of the substitute motion con- 
tended that discussions on an incomplete report were out of order. 

After further deliberation the Vice-President stated the question on the sub- 
stitute motion which was to the effect that the report of the committee be accepted 
as a report of progress and that the committee be continued. 

Before the motion was put, Chairman J. H. Beal inquired whether it was 
distinctly understood that the motion by Professor Patch meant that this Associa- 
tion approves of the plan of procedure proposed by the committee. The answer 
was in the affirmative. It was asked that the recommendations of the committee 
be read; they follow: 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF T'HE COMMITTEE. 


\fter extended discussion your committee recommends the following procedure as 
the best method of relieving the present rather embarrassing situation: 

1. That the Committee on President's Address be continued with authority to transact 
its business by correspondence. 

(The present committee would much prefer to be relieved from this difficult task, but 
if the Association so desires the members will put their personal preferences aside and 
remain in office until the business for which the committee was appointed has been 
concluded. ) 

2. After a careful study of the President's address and of all facts pertinent thereto, 
the committee shall present to Mr. Alpers a written statement of its objections to the 
form and substance of the present address and its recommendations for the changes which 
should be made therein. 

3. If the committee and Mr. Alpers can agree upon the changes to be made, the 
revised address and the proceedings of the committee with reference thereto shall be reported 
to the Council, and the latter shall then authorize the publication of the address in the JoURNAL 
and in all pharmaceutical periodicals which may desire to publish it. 

4. That until changes satisfactory to the committee shall have been made, permission for 
the publication of the address shall be refused. 

5. That all communications between the committee and Mr. Alpers shall be in writing 
in order to prevent subsequent disputes as to their subject matters. 

6. That Mr. Alpers shall at all times have the right to appeal from the decisions of the 
committee to the Council, and also to appeal from the decisions of the Council to the 
(Association in general session assembled. 

7. That a complete report of the proceedings of the committee on President’s address 
and of the proceedings of the Council with reference thereto shall be made to the General 
Session of the Association at its next annual meeting. 

In conclusion, the President's address contains numerous recommendations which, if 
properly phrased and separated from statements or innuendos of which the Committee cannot 
approve, would be deserving of endorsement. The Committee lacks the time, however, to 
separate that which it can approve from that with which it cannot agree and recommends, 
therefore, that no action be taken upon such portions of the address until the latter can 
be disposed of as a whole. 


Jacob Diner stated that he understood the recommendations were approved in 
the motion of Professor Patch, who said that this is the way he understood the 
report, and when the report was accepted as a report of progress these recommen- 
dations were accepted. 

Chairman Beal was asked by Vice-President LaWall whether the committee 
understood the situation. He answered, yes, the committee is to proceed in the 
manner outlined in the report. 

The substitute motion was approved without a dissenting vote. 


(The committee is now working on the duties assigned them.) 


(President Alpers resumes the chair.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The report of the Committee on Nominations is in order. 

S. L. Hitton: Mr. President and members of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, in the absence of the chairman of the Committee on Nominations and 
as secretary of that committee, I beg to present the following report, but before 
doing so I want to read a communication received by the committee that caused the 
delay of the report to this session. The communication is addressed to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Nominations: “ As the proposer of Mr. C. O. Bigelow, 
of New York, as one of the nominees for president I, at Mr. Bigelow’s request, 
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ask that his name be withdrawn and that another member be nominated to fill 
the vacancy caused by his withdrawal.” This was signed by the proposer, Mr. 
Thos. F. Main. The committee considered that request and accepted the with- 
drawal and present for your consideration the following report: 

For President: William L. Cliffe, of Pennsylvania; Charles Holzhauer, of 
New Jersey; H. P. Hynson, of Maryland. 

For First Vice-President: Frank R. Eldred, of Indiana; A. R. L. Dohme, of 
Maryland; Francis Hemm, of Missouri. 

For Second Vice-President: L. FE. Seltzer, of Michigan; F. B. Haymaker, of 
West Virginia; Philip Asher, of Louisiana. 

For Third Vice-President : Theodore Bradley, of Massachusetts ; G. C. Blakeley, 
of Oregon; Louis Saalbach, of Pennsylvania. 

For Members of the Council: F. J. Wulling, of Minnesota; C. B. Jordan, of 
Indiana; M. I. Wilbert, of District of Columbia; O. F. Claus, of Missouri; G. M. 
Beringer, of New Jersey; A. B. Bolenbaugh, of West Virginia; Jose P. Alacan, 
of Cuba; Thomas F. Main, of New York; L. D. Havenhill, of Kansas. 

(Signed) Joun C. WALLACE, Chairman, 
S. L. Hitton, Secretary. 

Mr. H. P. Hynson requested that his name be withdrawn and not submitted as 
a nominee. 

W. C. Anverson: Mr. President, does that make a vacancy in that particular 
office ? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

W. C. ANDERSON: I would like to nominate Mr. H. C. Christensen, of Illinois. 

(This nomination was seconded. ) 

THe PRESIDENT: You have heard the nomination, which is seconded; if no 
objection is raised the name of Mr. Christensen will go in place of Mr. Hynson. 

The report is now before us. 

CasweEL_ A. Mayo: I move the acceptance of the report as amended. 

This motion was seconded, put before the house and carried. 

C. G. MERRELL: I wish to recall a point of business just to straighten out the 
records. As I understand it, the report of the Committee on Time and Place has 
not been acted on. 

THE PREsIDENT: The time is referred to the Council. The place has been 
settled, Indianapolis. There is a resolution here from the Section on [Education 
and Legislation. 

The Secretary read the resolution which follows: 


RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR A MODEL PHARMACY LAW. 


The Section on Education and Legislation recommend to the Association that a committee 
of three be appointed who, together with the Voluntary Conference already created, shall 
carry through the plan of preparing a draft of modern laws pertaining to pharmacy which 
may serve as a model and which shall be known as “ The Model of the American Pharma 
ceutical Association.” 


W. C. ANDERSON: I move its adoption. 

(This motion was duly seconded and carried. ) 

S. L. Hirton: Mr. Chairman, and members of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association: In the absence of the chairman of the delegation to the National Drug 
Trade Conference I have been requested by him to present the report of vour 
delegates to the Drug Trade Conference. 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL DRUG TRADE CONFERENCE, 


To THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION : 

Your delegates to the National Drug Trade Conference submit the following: The 
Conference met at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., December 16, 1915, all of 
your delegates being present. 

A committee consisting of J. H. Beal, Chas. M. Woodruff and Samuel C. Henry was 
appointed to make an effort to have Treasury Decisions 2213 and 2244 changed. At a 
hearing held before the Internal Revenue officers on January 31, 1916, briefs were filed 
and arguments made which resulted in changing these decisions so as to more nearly meet 
the interpretation and wishes of the drug trade. 

Many complaints having come to the attention of the Conference in relation to the 
enforcement of the Harrison Act and also the regulations pertaining thereto and of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, a committee was appointed and designated ‘‘ Special Committee 
on the Interpretation and Enforcement of Food and Drug Laws.” Headquarters have been 
opened at 850 Penobscot Building, where they will be pleased to receive complaints and give 
the same their attention. A circular letter is being made part of this report. Your delegates 
recommend a continued affiliation with the Conference. All of which is respectfully 
submitted, 

(Signed) JoHn C. WaAttace, Chairman, 
J. H. Beat, 
S. L. HILton. 


HOW ARE DRUG LAWS BEING ENFORCED? 


To THE DruG TRADE: 

At the meeting of the National Drug Trade Conference held December 16, 1915, many 
complaints were made of alleged malfeasance, substantial errors of judgment, and impro- 
prieties of one sort and another on the part of both federal and state inspectors and agents 
in the enforcement of the pure food and drug, the narcotic and other laws. Most of these 
complaints were founded upon a supposed misinterpretation of the law, rules and regula- 
tions by subordinates. Doubtless some of these complaints are well founded; and doubtless 
some of them are based on the misapprehension of the party from whom they first emanated. 

Assuming as a matter of course that the heads of the various departments concerned 
were desirous of enforcing the laws and otherwise discharging their duty impartially and 
with fairness, the Conference appointed a committee of five to investigate the whole matter 
of the interpretation and enforcement of food and drug laws systematically and carefully 
and report at the next meeting of the Conference. This Committee was designated a “ Special 
Committee on the Interpretation and Enforcement of Food and Drug Laws.” It desires the 


earnest cooperation of every manufacturer, jobber, wholesaler and retailer to the end that 
the report may be complete; that all real evils may be remedied; and all misapprehensions may 
be removed. 

The Committee desires statements over the signature of those having personal knowl- 
edge of the facts, setting forth briefly but completely all essential details. 

Names of persons or firms will be held as confidential, instances or cases being referred 
to in published papers only by letter or number; but it would be obviously improper to 
found any report upon an anonymous communication. 

As an illustration of the nature of the complaints that may be expected to come forward 
the following are given: 

Complaints against inspectors who extol the goods of one manufacturer and decry 
those of others. It is said that this evil is especially prevalent in the biological field. 

Complaints of instances where business has been solicited accompanied with the delicate 
suggestion that the solicitor’s brother or other near kin was an inspector or agent. It is 
said that this has actually occurred, the business solicited being that of insurance. 
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An inspector operating under the Harrison Act is known to have inspected druggist’s 
files and immediately to have solicited the druggist’s order for a line of specialties that he 
represented. The druggist felt compelled to buy. The matter was reported to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue by a pharmaceutical manufacturer, who was assured in reply 
that revenue agents would be informed that they could not engage in other business while 
working for the government. 

A case has come to the attention of the Committee where an inspector under the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act took samples from a druggist for examination, as the law provides, 
and volunteered the opinion to the druggist that the particular product involved did not 
comply with the law. This was misfeasance on the part of the inspector under the rulings 
of the Department. 

The Committee also desires instances with particulars where the law has been oppressively 
administered. 

Those interested are urged that it is better to have too much material than too little. 
It is comparatively easy for the Committee to cull out what is not available. 

In short, the Committee desires to hear from every person who thinks he has a grievance. 
If the grievance is real an effort will be made at least to prevent a recurrence. If it is 
not real a suitable explanation will be made. 

The Committee especially desires information of citations and prosecutions based upon 
erroneous calculations, etc., in official analyses. For example, five druggists in as many 
different parts of an eastern state were cited to appear on account of alleged sub-standard 
tinctures sold by them based upon analyses of samples containing but about 85 Cc. instead 
of 100 Cc. The chemist of one of the pharmaceutical manufacturers represented in the Con- 
ference through the Association was able to point out that the official chemist had failed to 
remember the quantity he was examining and made his derogatory report because he did 
not find in 85 Cc. what should be found in 100 Cc. 

The Committee desires not only to receive complaints but also suggestions as to the 
scope of its inquiry and methods likely to be effective if taken by the Conference. 

It will be appreciated that after the Committee has received all reports possible it 
will take time to digest and classify them in a form suitable for passing on to the Conference 
and subsequent publication if the Conference thinks it desirable. 

Examples of what are believed to be erroneous ruling or interpretations of the various 
food and drug laws, with explanations as to how they affect pharmaceutical interests are 
especially solicited. 

The Committee desires to hear from YOU, whether you get the above in the shape of a 
circular addressed to you personally or whether you learn of it through your pharmaceutical 
journal or otherwise. 

Please address all communications: 

Secretary National Drug Trade Conference, 
850 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
and mark “ For Committee on Interpretation” in the lower left-hand corner of the envelope. 
August 21, 1916, 


THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the report. What is your pleasure ? 

O. F. CLaus: I move it be received. 

(This motion was duly seconded and carried.) 

W.C. ANDERSON: I move the recommendation be adopted. 

This motion was seconded by Thos. F. Main and on vote was carried. 

THe SECRETARY: The resolutions referred by the House of Delegates have 
come through the Council and were adopted, as I understand it, in the Council 
minutes. 


Tre PRESIDENT: Are there any further resolutions from the sections ? 
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THE SECRETARY: Mr. Hancock spoke to me before the afternoon session, say- 
ing that he had a matter concerning the Procter memorial and an old certificate of 
membership in the Association that he wished to present. He is not here. 

CASWELL A. Mayo: I wish to offer the following resolutions : 


RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the American Pharmaceutical Association be extended 
to Local Secretary Charles Holzhauer for the foresight, the executive capacity and untiring 
industry shown by him in perfecting the arrangements for the transaction of the business 
of the Association and for the entertainment of the members at this meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be extended to the New Jersey Phar- 
maceutical Association and the members of the New York and Philadelphia Branches of the 
\ssociation for their liberal contributions to the fund for the entertainment of the members 
at the Atlantic City meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be extended to the ladies and to all the 
members of the local committee. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be extended to the management of the 
Hotel Chalfonte for the courteous and satisfactory services extended to the members and 
the Association during its sessions here. 

Resolved, That the General Secretary be instructed to convey the foregoing resolutions 
of thanks to the persons named therein. 


These resolutions were adopted. 

THe PrResIpENT: I appoint Thomas F. Main and William C. Anderson a com- 
mittee to conduct the elected officers to the chair for installation. 

Tue SECRETARY: The only officer-elect present, who has not heretofore been 
installed is Vice-President Leonard FE. Seltzer. 

The committee presented Mr. Seltzer to the President, who received and in- 
stalled him. Mr. Seltzer replied briefly, expressing his appreciation of the honor 
conferred. 

Tue Presipent: Is there any further business to come before the Association ¢ 

THE SECRETARY: I have none. 

William C. Anderson moved to adjourn, Thomas F. Main seconded the motion 
by adding, at the call of the chair. 

The amendment was accepted and the motion adopted. 











SCIENTIFIC SECTION, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
MULTIPLE OPERATING TABLE COMBINED WITH KYMOGRAPH 
CASE FOR BLOOD-PRESSURE EXPERIMENTS.* 
BY PAUL S. PITTENGER, PHAR.D 


The ever increasing number of routine samples sent to the laboratory for 
physiologic test has made it necessary to increase the efficiency of our apparatus 
to economize in time and space and prevent routine from interfering with ex- 
perimental or research work. 





Fic. 1.—Kymograph arranged for making blood-pressure tests on four animals at one time. A, long paper 
kymograph; B1 and B2, manometers, with writing points; ig points; Cland C2, dummy manom- 
eters, without writing points; D1, D2, D3 and D4, three-way stop-cocks; E1, tubes used for securing pressure 
in manometers C1 and C2, from pressure bottle , bes used for secu pressure in dummy r 


>; E2, tut 
B1 and B2; F1, F2, F3 and F4, cannule2;H1,H2, H3and H4, connecting tubes; T1, T2, T3 and T4 









stop-cocks 

In a previously published paper,’ I described an apparatus with which it is 
possible for one person to carry out blood-pressure tests on four animals at the 
same time and record all the tracings on one kymograph. This improved kymo- 
graph finds its greatest value in blood-pressure tests which, of all the physiologic 
methods, consume the greatest amount of time. This is true particularly in the 
blood-pressure test for ergot in which it is necessary to check the results on two 
or three dogs and, on account of cumulative action, to allow one to one and a 

* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916. 

*“ An Improved Form of Kymograph,” J. A. Pu. A., December, 1913 
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half hours to elapse between injections. With the usual method, using one 
manometer and kymograph, it is possible to work with only one animal at a time, 
requiring the greater part of two days to assay one sample of ergot in duplicate. 
Frequently, four or five samples of ergot are submitted in one lot for test and 
eight to ten days would be required. 

This difficulty is overcome by the use of the improved kymograph shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2. The animals are anesthetized and the carotid arteries and saphen- 
ous veins are exposed. A cannula (Fl, F2, F3 and F4) is then tied into the 
carotid artery of each dog. Pressure is obtained within the various tubes from 









TO 
PRESSURE 
~ BOTTLE 


> 





Fic. 2.—A graphic illustration of the arrangement of one-half of the apparatus. The letters and figures used in 
this illustration correspond to those used in Fig. 1. 


the pressure bottle (P) by opening the cocks (T1, T2, T3 and T4) (T2 invisible). 
It will be noted from Fig. 1 that each connecting tube (H1, H2, H3 and H4) 
terminates in a three-way stop-cock which enables the operator to connect it with 
either a manometer which writes on the smoked drum, or with a “ dummy” 
manometer. 

To assay two samples of ergot, two dogs are placed on one end of the kymo- 
graph for one sample and two on the other end for the other sample. The 
three-way stop-cocks are arranged in such a manner that one dog on each end 
records its pulsations upon the revolving drum, while the other pulsates against 
a “dummy” manometer. Inject the proper dose of fluidextract of ergot into 
the dog which is recording its blood-pressure on the right-hand side of the kymo- 
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graph; allow the drum to revolve five, ten and fifteen minutes after the injection. 
Then by merely reversing the stop-cocks (D3 and D4), the dogs can be inter- 





























Fic. 3.—Multiple operating tat ombined with kymograph case 


changed, or, in other words, the dog which was recording its blood-pressure on 
manometer, 


‘cc ” 


the smoked drum will pulsate against the mercury in the “ dummy 


and the one which was previously pulsating against the “ dummy ” will record its 
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normal blood-pressure upon the smoked drum. After taking a normal tracing 
of several inches in length, stop the drum; then check the former results by 
injecting this dog with the same preparation given to dog No. 1; again, take 
tracing five, ten and fifteen minutes after the injection. Repeat operation by 
injecting, in a similar manner, the other sample into the dogs on the left-hand 
side of the drum. This will consume about one hour and fifteen minutes. It is 
then necessary to wait only about fifteen minutes or until the one and a half 
hours have elapsed since the first injection was given when the entire procedure 
can be repeated. This is continued until each dog has received three or four 














Fic. 4.—Multiple operating table combined with kymograph case (oper 


injections. The charts are then measured and the average rise of pressure pro- 
duced by each preparation is taken as its figure of potency. 

To assay one sample of ergot in duplicate and one sample of adrenal extract 
it is necessary to employ only three animals, two on the one end for ergot and one 
on the other end for adrenal extract. 

We found that the advantages of the improved kymograph were partially offset 
by the waste of time spent dusting and cleaning the apparatus due to the delicate 
construction of the manometer, etc. The apparatus also required the use of 
four individual operating tables, which, when not in use, occupied a considerable 
amount of valuable laboratory space. It was thought advisable, therefore, to 
build some sort of case to protect the apparatus from dust and thus reduce the 
time and attention necessary to keep it clean and to combine with such a case 
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folding or collapsible operating tables which would occupy a minimum amount 
of space when not in use. 

The apparatus described below was devised with these requirements in view. 
It has been in use in our laboratory for some time and has proven itself invaluable 
for conserving both time and laboratory space. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are self-explanatory and make it unnecessary to describe the 
apparatus in detail. It will be noted that the kymograph is covered with a glass 
case, the two ends and back of which are stationary while the top and front are 
hinged in such a manner that the case may be opened or closed by raising or 
lowering the top. While the apparatus is in use the case is held open by means of 
the hook A. The zinc-covered operating boards are hinged like “ table leaves ” 
to the kymograph case—two at the front and one at each end. When in use 
these leaves are supported by means of the props B, in which position they make 
four convenient good-sized operating tables. The hind leg of the animal used 
when giving injections into.the saphenous vein, is held in position by means of 
an iron rod, which passes through hole C, and is secured by a nut screwed 
to the end of the rod underneath the table. These rods have a series of holes 
for tving the leg at various angles. 

The pressure bottle is supported by a sliding iron rod, D. This rod may be 
raised or lowered and is held at any level desired by the thumb screw EF. The 
tube, F, from the pressure bottle is connected with brass pipes which run under- 
neath the table to each of the four manometers. A pinch-cock placed at the 
end of this tube shuts off the pressure from the bottle when the apparatus is not 
in use, and prevents the magnesium sulphate solution from leaking and crystallizing 
around the stop-cocks and connections of the manometers. 

The back of the enclosed table which supports the kymograph case is pro- 
vided with two doors and makes an excellent place in which to store kymo- 


graph paper, smoker, smokirg stand, etc. 


PHARMACODYNAMIC LABorATORY, H. K. MuLrorp ComMPANy 
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THE VARIABILITY OF STROPHANTHIN WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO OUABAIN.* 


BY L. W. ROWE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


The importance of Strophanthus in therapeutics has led to much original 
investigation of its activity both chemical and physiological. Although it has 
been many years since Fraser! first obtained an active principle from  stro- 
phanthus seed which he called Strophanthin, the preparation of a chemically 
pure Strophanthin, t.c., one of constant chemical and physiological properties, has 
not been consistently accomplished. It is true that Fraser’s method has been 
improved and new methods worked out by which a more active strophanthin has 
been obtained but commercial preparations from the same kind of seed still show 
a surprising lack of uniformity in physiological activity and in chemical purity 
as well.” A large part of this variability can no doubt be attributed to the 
difficulty encountered in obtaining seed of one particular kind. It is now known 
that there are more than 20 different species of Strophanthus Seed on the market ? 
and it is a relatively common occurrence to find upon close examination that a 
given lot of seed purchased as Kombe contains some seed of other varieties. 

There are only three different strophanthins (Kombe-strophanthin, hispidus- 
strophanthin and gratus-strophanthin or ouabain) of which any chemistry or 
pharmacology is known and these differ considerably in the degree of their 
physiological activity. Consequently, if the strophanthin is not obtained from 
seeds of the same species, its activity will be greater or less than the average for 
that kind of seed. 

Another reason for the variability of strophanthin lies in the fact that some 
species of seed such as Kombe contain a crystalline and an amorphous acid 
strophanthin which are closely related but which differ markedly in quantitative 
physiological activity. If the product is very carefully crystallized and labeled 
* Crystalline Strophanthin,” this cause of non-uniformity should disappear, but it 
is sometimes difficult to obtain a definite separation of the crystalline from the 
amorphous variety. 

The chemistry and pharmacology of the strophanthins derived from Stro- 
phanthus Kombe have been carefully studied, but Ouabain, the strophanthin from 
Strophanthus Gratus, which seems to be identical with the Quabain from some 
species of .lcocanthera, has not been so thoroughly investigated. It is known 
to be a nicely crystalline body which may contain variable amounts of water of 
crystallization, but, since it does not yield a crystalline strophanthidin as Kombe 
strophanthin does, the study of its chemistry is under a disadvantage and the 
identity of the glucoside is to that extent uncertain. The fact that different 
samples of OQuabain may contain variable amounts of water of crystallization is 
a source of serious disagreement in the activity of various samples. 

In the quantitative testing of heart tonics of the digitalis series such as Digitalis, 
Strophanthus, and Squill, physiological methods have been found to be the most 
feasible. A number of methods have been proposed but most of them agree on 
one thing, namely, that the frog is best suited for use as the test animal. The 


* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916 
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new Pharmacopeeia (ninth revision) recommends that heart tonics be assayed by 
the use of one of these frog methods, the ‘ One-Hour Method.” ® This method 
consists in brief of determining the smallest dose of the heart tonic preparation 
per unit of weight of the test animal which will just stop the heart of a frog 
in systole one hour after the dose is administered and is, therefore, the mini- 
mum systolic dose per gram weight of frog for one hour. This dose must be 
compared with that of a standard preparation to be tested at the same time in 
order to take into consideration the variation in resistance of the frogs from 
season to season and to a lesser degree from day to day. 

The standard recommended for use is Ouabain, the strophanthin obtained from 
Strophanthus Gratus. In the selection of a standard, the chief considerations 
should be the purity of the preparation, its stability, its universal availability 
and its qualitative and quantitative activity. It is true that Ouabain is a crystalline 
compound, a fact which should point to its purity and stability. However, dif- 
ferent samples contain variable amounts of water of crystallization so that the 
activity isnot uniform. Even Kombe Strophanthin, which has been more thoroughly 
studied chemically and which seems to be a constant chemical compound, is not 
found to be of uniform physiological activity when various samples on the market 
are purchased and tested. The following tests of samples of AKombe Stro- 
phanthin made during the last few years serve to show the variable activity of 


the commercial preparation. 


TABLE I. 
Activity 
M.F. D. M. F. D. Percent of 

Date Sample Std. Std. 
eis ss &. Reverie errr, 00016 192 
( 2) November 10, 1906 ............. .00000040 00016 240 
OR Eg i a | | 00000045 00013 173 
CR Fer TO cic cccisccsccsrcces (eeIO 00015 180 
‘Ce 8. ne 00000060 00016 160 
0 Se ee ree 00000050 00016 192 
eS 00000050 00015 180 
( 8) October 9, T9090 .... 2... cccccsccs 00000070 00011 94 
Gee | rr 00000040 00009 135 
(10) December 7, 1911 ............... .00000100 00013 78 
CoE) Docembet 15 TS) occ vvcccs ccivcs 00000100 00013 78 
(12) January 16, 1912 ................ .00000086 00010 67 
oe ee | re 00000055 00011 120 
ee Se. * 00000045 00011 145 
(15) April TO TS14 . ...cccccccssaess QRQQ0065 00011 102 
OR es a, . 00000055 00011 120 
(17) September 25, 1914 .............. 00000070 00011 93 
fg eo 0 | ae 00000055 00011 120 
oO eS | 00000060 00012 120 
Re Ee Se 00000075 00012 96 
YO eS .00000055 00010 110 
(22) August & 1916 ...............5 QOQQ8055 .00010 110 


From this table it can be seen that the least active sample was 67 percent 
of standard while the most active was 240 percent or approximately 3.5 times 
as active. The ten samples tested since January 1, 1913, have shown a much 
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greater degree of uniformity in activity. In this later period the most active sample 
was but 1.5 times as strong as the least active sample. It has also been shown 
experimentally that a crystalline Strophanthin can be prepared from Kombe seed 
(the official drug) which is constant in chemical composition and physiological 
activity. In order to do this, great care must be exercised in the selection of the 
seed and in following a definite method of preparation and purification.* 

The facts favoring the selection of Ouabain as a standard for the testing 
of heart tonics of the digitalis series might be advanced as follows: 

First, that Ouabain is the only active principle of Strophanthus Gratus whereas 
the Kombe seed contains two or more. 

Second, that it is a nicely crystalline body. 

Third, that it is the most active strophanthin yet obtained. 

Fourth, that its absorption is comparatively rapid with very slight if any 
tendency to cumulative action. 

These advantages appear to be more than offset by the disadvantages previ- 
ously mentioned such as the variable content of water of crystallization and the 
consequent variation in physiological activity of samples of Ouabain, and the 
fact that its chemistry and pharmacology have not been so thoroughly investi- 
gated as has that of Kombe Strophanthin. The fact that Kombe seed rather 
than Gratus seed is official should make the crystalline Kombe Strophanthin the 
logical choice as a standard. The greater activity of Ouabain can scarcely be con- 
sidered of any advantage and the Kombe Strophanthin is readily absorbed, even 
though not quite so rapidly as Ouabain. In fact the greater toxicity of Ouabain 
may be due in part to the greater rapidity with which it is absorbed. 

In order to determine whether the physiological activity of Ouabain varies, 
three samples were purchased at different times and submitted to physiological 
assay. These assays were made by two methods and at several different times. 
The following table shows the results obtained in the various tests of these three 


samples of Ouabain. 


* Method of Preparation —1.5 Kg. ground, fat-free Strophanthus Seed was percolated 
with 12 liters 70 percent alcohol and the percolate was distilled off in vacuo until about 1 
liter fluid remained. To this fluid sufficient lead subacetate solution (Liquér plumbi sub- 
acetatis, U. S. P.) was added, to obtain an easily filtering mixture. The filtrate is a clear 
yellow fluid. The excess of lead was removed by hydrogen sulphide and the clear filtrate 
was evaporated at 40°-45° with constant stirring. Until the fluid becomes concentrated 
it is important that it be kept alcoholic by frequent addition of a little alcohol. When the 
tluid has become a thin extract, the alcohol must be evaporated as much as possible. It will 
then crystallize readily. The crystals are separated on a hardened filter of large surface by 
suction. The recrystallization is made in the following manner to avoid conversion into the 
amorphous body: The crystals are dissolved by placing them in a dish with a small amount 
of 9 percent alcohol and heating to 40°-45° and stirring occasionally. After having filtered 
the solution, the alcohol is now evaporated to a thick extract at this temperature and water 
is added until a thin extract is obtained. With constant slow stirring with a motor, the 
extract is again evaporated to remove the rest of the alcohol. The extract will then crys- 
tallize readily. 

Crystalline strophanthin as we have shown can be ‘obtained without any chemical 
purification from the alcoholic extract. It is thus possible to determine whether a certain 
chemical method of preparation of strophanthin from Strophanthus Kombe seed, gives a 
yield of naturally occurring crystalline strophanthin or of a derivative of strophanthin? 
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TABLE II. 


Tests oF THREE SAMPLES OF OQUABAIN BY Two MeETHODs. 


M.L.D 00000045 June 21, 1915 
(Std. .00013) 
M.L.D 00000035 April 29, 1916 
(Std. .00011) 
M.L.D 00000030 August 21, 1916 
(Std. .00011) 
Ave 215500 H.T.U. per Gm 
ONE-HOUR METHOD 
SAMPLE “A, 1 07 
M.S.D Q0000080 June 21, 1915 
MS.D 00000080 February 15, 1916. 
M.S.D 00000080 March 3, 1916 
MS.D 00000110 April 12, 1916 
M.S.D 0000080 May 4, 1916 
M.S.D 00000090 May 9, 1916 
M.S.D 00000090 May 9, 1916 
| OCS te .00000080 August 16, 1916 
J ae CS | 00000086 
M.L.D. METHOD 
SAMPLE “B, 5 GM. 
ci Sta Succ awanicers . .00000045 June 21, 1915 
(Std. .00013) 
EE fg os ada e ge wenn . .00000045 August 25, 1916 
(Std. .00012) 
RRR Oe Creer aren ee 185200 H.T.U. per Gm 
ONE-HOUR METHOD. 
SAMPLE “B, 5 GM. 
ee ) ae . .00000065 June 21, 1915 
aS) 00000080 February 15, 1916 
ht eee aaa . .00000090 August 21, 1916 
od dis emcees Ce 00000080 August 16, 1916 
Co ga 8) |: er . .000000787 
M.L.D. METHOD 
SAMPLE “Cc.” 
PM Mie sca ee eee Rie cea eetn ...... 00000040 April 22, 1916 
(Std. .00011) 
LE : ce . .00000035 April 29, 1916 
(Std. .00011) 
M.L.D . .00000040 August 25, 1916 
(Std. .00012) 
Aver 197600 H.T.U. per Gm. 
ONE-HOUR METHOD. 
SAMPLE ~“ ¢ 
RR leer en 0000010 April 7, 1916. 
ee ee ee 0000009 March 21, 1916 
|, ees ee : .... .0000010 May 4, 1916 
SE oa. d ers wie eal Wire come 0< ; ...... .0000010 May 9, 1916. 
eS Sr 0000008 August 22, 1916. 


Aver. ! 


M.L.D. METHOD. 
SAMPLE A; 1 OZ. 


0000094 
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From this table it can be seen first, that the three samples are more nearly 
uniform when tested by the “* M.L.D. method’’* than when tested by the 
‘“ one-hour method,” and, second, that the average M.S.D. for any of the samples 
is much larger than that chosen as the standard for the “ one-hour method ” by 
the Pharmacopeeial Revision Committee. 

In order to bring out these points more clearly, the results should be con- 
sidered from a number of viewpoints. By the * M.L.D. method” the varia- 
tion in activity in the three samples is 14 percent, while the average activity of 
the three is almost exactly double that of the average Kombe Strophanthin. 
However, by the “ one-hour method,” which is the method officially recommended, 
the variation in activity in the three samples is somewhat greater but the greatest 
discrepancy is the variation of each of the samples from average M.S.D. 
(.00000050 Gm. per Gm. wt. of frog) which is officially proposed for comparison. 
Since the M.S.D. of these three samples was determined in the different seasons 
and an average taken and since in no test was the dose found to be as small 
as that mentioned in the Pharmacopeeia as being standard for Ouabain, it is 
very evident that all of these samples of Ouabain are considerably below standard. 
In fact, sample “C” which was expressly obtained for use as a standard is 
but 53 percent as active as it should be. Sample “ B” which was the most active 
according to the “one-hour method” was only 63 percent as active as the 
standard proposed. 

It is difficult to believe that three different samples obtained at different times 
from reliable sources should have an M.S.D. so much greater than the average 
proposed by the revision committee. The three samples were assayed so many 
times in different’ seasons and with such universally high results that any ex- 
perimental error-must have been eliminated. It seems quite probable therefore 
that the M.S.D. chosen by the committee is smaller than it should be since it is 
generally admitted that Ouabain is approximately twice as active as crystalline 
Kombe Strophanthin *° and the M.S.D. of the latter preparation has been found 
experimentally to be approximately .0000015 Gm. per Gm. wt. of frog. The 
logical deduction from the foregoing data is that the average M.S.D. of active 
Ouabain is about .00000075 Gm. per Gm. body weight which is approximately the 
average found in our work. 

From the data submitted it seems reasonable to conclude that the variation in 
activity of different samples of Ouabain is too great to admit of its use as a satis- 
factory standard in the testing of heart tonic preparations by the “ one-hour 
method ”’ and that the average minimum systolic dose obtained in a number of 


assays of three different samples is much larger than that proposed by the 


committee. 
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A CRITICISM OF THE BIOLOGIC METHODS FOR THE STANDAR- 
DIZATION OF DIGITALIS WITH A SUGGESTION FOR A 
NEW METHOD.* 


BY W. H. ZEIGLER.+ 


I, INTRODUCTION, II, BIOLOGIC METIiODS. III. CRITICISMS. IV. SUGGESTED 
METHOD. V. SUMMARY. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


Since Withering in 1776 suggested the use of the purple foxglove as a diuretic, 
and Barton in 1798 determined that it slowed the action of the heart, this drug has 
been the subject of more investigation than any other of the Pharmacopeceia. 
Strange to say, although volumes have been written, chemists, physiologists and 
pharmacologists the world over are still seeking some simple and accurate method 
for its standardization, and while we acknowledge that a great deal has been 
accomplished, we are nevertheless confronted with the fact that the preparations 
found upon the market to-day show as great a variance in toxicity when tested 
by biologic methods as they did when Pratt in 1910 announced, after the examina- 
tion of a number of preparations tested by one of the frog methods, that he found 
a variation of as much as three hundred percent. Since this statement a number of 
careful investigators have reported the startling fact that we may have prepara- 
tions of this drug that are either too active or worthless. When we pause and 
consider the importance of this drug as a clinical remedy in heart diseases we are 
struck with this alarming result. 

The question that naturally arises then is, what is the cause of this variance in 
activity and what is the best remedy for it? Is it due to a lack Of standardization, 
or standardization without a uniform method? Is it due to a poor drug supply, 
carelessness in storing or adulteration, or is it due to the rapid deterioration of the 
finished preparation’ A great deal of work has been done along this line, but 
I believe we will agree, that while the percentage of the active principles may vary 
in the leaf and be affected by temperature and light, that if a uniform method was 
used for the standardization of the finished preparation and this preparation pro- 
tected from light and temperature it would not show a variance in several years. 
Roth * in a series of tests found that fat-free digitalis deteriorated when kept under 
ordinary conditions in from five to seven months, and Branson and Sharp,‘ that the 
alcoholic content would influence its keeping qualities. With these facts in view, 
then, I believe the solution of the problem for a trustworthy preparation of digi- 
talis would be the provision of a uniform method of standardization and a time 
limit on all official preparations. 


Il. BIOLOGIC METHODs. 


This leads up to the consideration of the methods employed to-day for the 
standardization of this valuable drug. I believe we will all agree that digitalis can- 
not be standardized by chemical means and that a biologic test for its activity is 
the only way to determine its value. It is then only a question of the best method, 
and the compulsory adoption of that method to the exclusion of all others. The 
various methods used for the standardization of the heart tonics are too well 


* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916. 
+ Professor of Pharmacology, Medical College of the State of South Carolina. 
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known to enumerate. I shall only mention those generally employed, and criticise, 
from a pharmacological standpoint, what I consider to be their weak points. 

As we all know, there are several frog methods, all of them based principally 
on the time it takes to produce standstill of the heart when injected into a lymph- 
sac. The principal differences in these methods are the time limits and the solution 
injected. Reed and Vanderkleed’s guinea-pig and Hatcher and Brody’s cat 
method both depend upon the toxicity of the drug, or the amount that will prove 
fatal when injected either subcutaneously or intravenously. Recently we have 
had suggested another toxic method by Pittenger and Vanderkleed? in which 
goldfish are used. The value of the preparation is determined by the time it 
takes to produce death of the fish when a preparation of the drug is added to water, 


III. CRITICISMS. 


After a close analysis of these various methods one is struck first of all with 
the fact that the potency of the drug is determined by its power to kill or to produce 
standstill of the frog’s heart without taking into account the therapeutic value at 
all; in the second place, that a drug so poorly absorbed should be injected subcuta- 
neously ; and in the third place, the lack of uniformity in the solvents used for injec- 
tion. Criticisms of the frog methods are that the various species react differently 
to the drug. The U. S. P. IX recommends the “ one hour frog method ” for the 
the Digitalis Group. The animals are subject to climatic conditions and even in 
the laboratory must be kept at an even temperature during the process of assay. 
The drug being injected into the lymph-sac may be absorbed with varying rapidity. 
Roth * in a series of experiments reports that temperature effects a marked influ- 
ence on the toxicity of certain digitalis principles in the frog. (If this be true 
then a time limit should not be considered an accurate measure of the activity of 
the drug.) The solvent should play an important part. It may be well to recall 
that the activity of this drug is due chiefly to three glucosidal principles, digitoxin, 
digitalin and digitalein, the first mentioned being almost insoluble in water but 
freely soluble in alcohol. Digitalin is only slightly soluble in water and soluble in 
alcohol. Digitalein is freely soluble in water. Digitalis also contains another 
substance, a saponin body, soluble in water but not in alcohol. We are told that 
this principle makes the other principles, for which the drug is used, soluble 
in water. 

In one of the methods a ten percent infusion of the drug is employed. This 
preparation should contain all of the principles, but would certainly contain more 
of the digitonin and less, if any, of the digitoxin. The tincture, preparatory to 
assay, is usually evaporated on a water bath until at least half of the alcohol is dis- 
pelled. Unless this evaporation is carefully carried on the principles, being gluco- 
sides, may be partly if not all destroyed. 

In spite of the fact then that there is a great difference in the solubility of 
these principles, we find in the directions for the solutions to be injected, that if a 
tincture or a fluidextract is to be tested “the greater part of the alcohol” should 
be evaporated without stating the actual percent. I have never seen published 
a chemical assay of the amount of digitoxin found in such a solution, but it 
stands to reason that both digitoxin and digitalin will be thrown out of solution if 
“the greater part of the alcohol” is evaporated. In the “ one hour method ”’ it is 
recommended that the animal be first tested for susceptibility with a solution of 
ouabain; although this may be done, still there is an uncertainty as to whether 
the solution of the digitalis bodies when injected into the lymph-sac will be 
absorbed with the same degree of rapidity. 
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My criticisms of the methods in which warm-blooded animals are used are 
based upon the fact that the amount of alcohol in the solution is not taken into 
account and that the solution is injected subcutaneously. Haskell * found in a 
series of experiments that alcohol reduced the toxicity of this drug for guinea-pigs 
and rabbits. The amount of alcohol would influence the quantity of digitoxin and 
digitalin. Digitoxin causes a vasoconstrictive action and lessens absorption at the 
place of injection. In this way we would have prolongation of the toxic effect. 
This method is also an expensive one if guinea-pigs are used, and if the cat 
method is employed a knowledge of the technic of pharmacodynamics is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

A criticism of the fish method is that the amount of digitonin in the prepara- 
tion would influence very materially the toxic effect, it being a well known fact 
that all saponin bodies have a very toxic effect upon fish. Sollmann®* says the 
powerful toxic action of both the sapotoxins and the saponins on fish is due to the 
rapid absorption of these principles through the gills. Its toxicity then would not 
show a true digitalis action, but the amount of digitonin present. 

I might add that from my observations of the last two or three years in 
the study of this particular drug, | am convinced that the preparations on the 
market would not show the variations, as reported, if first of all a uniform method 
was adopted, the same solvent used, and this method took into consideration the 
therapeutic effect as well as the toxic value, the standardized preparation being 
put up in ampoules of doses or in 15 and 30 mil quantities. 

It is very evident from the criticisms just enumerated that a slight retardation 
in absorption, a difference in the amount of the solvent, a difference in the species 
of animals, or a slight variation in temperature would make a great difference in 
the time it takes to produce death in the animal. 

Against these criticisms of the toxic methods, the argument is advanced that 
this method is intended as a means of obtaining uniform preparations and not 
necessarily as a means of proving the therapeutic value. I believe every biologic 
assay should take into consideration the therapeutic action of the drug, and espe- 
cially of a drug that is known to contain more than one principle, and when these 
principles differ in solubility as well as in physiological activity. 


IV. SUGGESTED METHOD. 


It was with these facts in view that the author three years ago undertook the 
study biologically of digitalis and its preparations. This investigation led finally to 
the use of a species of fresh water terrapin or turtle. While there are a number of 
varieties of this family of Chelonea, I have used at least three of the most common 
ones and find the species whose plastron has two lids, known as Blanding’s turtle, 
the Emys blandingii, the most suitable for this work. 

My object in using this animal is because of its longevity, its immunity to cli- 
matic conditions, the ease of procuring it, and the cost which in itself is quite an 
item, a six-inch animal weighing about 500 Gm. being purchasable from dealers 
at $1 per dozen. 

I have experimented with the heart of this animal as a means for the standar- 
dization of digitalis in every method known to pharmacodynamics, including the 
perfusion of the isolated heart, the suspension of the heart in an oxygenated solu- 
tion of the drug, a suspension of ventricular strips in an oxygenated solution of 
the drug, and the suspension method, the drug being applied to the heart in meas- 
ured quantities per Gm. body weight every three minutes, these methods having 
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to do principally with its action on the heart muscle. After a series of experiments 
I have found that by the injection of the drug into the left aorta (as shown by the 
drawing of the turtle’s heart), an estimate can be made of its therapeutic as well 
as its toxic value. 

As shown by the record in Fig. 1, made with this method, there is, with active 
preparations, the digitalis action in which the heart is slowed and with this slowing 
the chambers are more completely filled and at the same time, by its action on the 
heart muscle, the contractions being more forcible, more blood is thrown out into 
the circulation. This is known as the therapeutic stage and is the one that the 
physician desires. 


. Poeth es ? 
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Fic. 1.—Showing the therapeutic as well as the toxic effect of tincture of digitalis, 0.1 mil 
per Gm. body weight, when injected into the circulation. 
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Fic. 2.—Showing the effect of a preparation of tincture of digitalis that is toxic but does 
not show therapeutic effect, 0.1 mil per Gm. body weight, injected into the circulation. 


The method suggested is as follows: 

Apparatus—pipette, graduated in hundredths, all-glass syringe or a Hitchen’s: 
syringe, kymograph, heart lever, bulldog clamp. 

Animal—Terrapin of five hundred Gm. average weight. 

Preparation of Solution—Twenty-five percent alcohol, 0.7 percent sodium 
chloride solution, a sufficient quantity. 

Standardization—The turtle is weighed and pithed. The plastron is removed by 
dissection and the animal tied down. The drug is injected into the right aorta. | 
have used as a standard the injection of one-tenth of a mil of the solution per Gm. 
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body weight; this should show the therapeutic effect within three minutes, the 
heart ceasing to beat, when at least 3 turtles are used, on an average in ten minutes. 

Records are made by attaching a string to the apex of the heart. (On account 
of the peculiar anatomy of the terrapin’s heart which is attached at the apex to the 
pericardium this is easily accomplished). ‘The other end of the string is attached 
to the heart-lever to record the action on a revolving kymograph. A normal 
tracing is made. The drug is then injected into the left aorta with a small all- 
glass hypodermic ora Hitchen’s syringe. After the removal of the needle the 
oozing of the blood is stopped with a bulldog forceps. At the end of from one to 
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Fic. 3.— Drawing of turtle’s heart. 





three minutes, if the drug is active, a typical digitalis action will be recorded, the 
heart ceasing to contract on an average in ten minutes. 

Actual standardization then by this method may consist of both a therapeutic 
as well as a toxic action. After a number of experiments I have found a 3- 
minute limit for the therapeutic effect and a 10-minute limit for the toxic effect 
safe to accept. So that if the preparation being tested takes six minutes to show 
its therapeutic effect and the standard three minutes, then it is only of 50 percent 
strength. The preparations must show a therapeutic effect. I may add in con- 
clusion that I have tested with this method preparations made with different 
solvents, and find that the best preparation is one made with about 75 percent 
alcohol, 50 percent of this being evaporated very carefully and made up with 
sufficient 0.7 percent sodium chloride solution. Lastly, I may add that while I 
expect to further investigate and perfect this method, the basis on which I claim 
that this method deserves consideration is given in the following: 


V. SUM MARY. 


The animal is not subject to climatic conditions. 
Easily procured and kept. 

The method is simple. 

Dose depends upon body weight. 


al salt dh tan 
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5. A record showing the therapeutic effect may be given with the preparation. 
6. It shows whether the drug is active therapeutically or not. 


7. If a drug is used for its action on the heart muscle it should be injected into 
or applied to the heart muscle. 
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DISCUSSION, 
C. E. VANDERKLEED: I think Dr. Zeigler is to be congratulated for his contribution to 
this very interesting subject. Without any doubt the desirability of determining the thera- 
peutic action of a standard is a reasonable one. It is interesting to point out that nearly 
all chemical drug assays which are accepted to-day are subject to the same criticism made by 
Dr. Zeigler. When we determine the percentage of morphine in opium, we by no means 
determine the therapeutic effect of the opium. 

Pau S. PitrenceR: I would like to ask Dr. Zeigler whether or not any work has been 
done to prove that turtles do not vary according to season or whether this was just an 
ordinary laboratory observation? 

Before any definite conclusions can be made on this point it is necessary to carry out 
a series of experiments similar to those we made in determining the variation in suscepti- 
bility of guinea-pigs and frogs, namely, to note the variation in the results obtained upon 
turtles after determining the minimum lethal dose of some standard substance like Ouabain, 
for example, once a month for one or two years. 

I can readily see how the method suggested by Dr. Ziegler might give promising results 
in determining the qualitative therapeutic effects of digitalis, but before it can be used for 
quantitative standardization purposes there still remains a lot of work to be done. It will 
be necessary to prove that the method is sensitive to variations in activity of 8 to 10 percent, 
as is the case with the methods employed at the present time. 

W. H. ZeIcLeER: I would like to say in answer to Dr. Pittenger that this method was 
suggested to me and I am still working on it and have not completed it altogether. I have 
been working on turtles, and some of the tests, I think, were made at the University about 
two summers ago. They did not take into account, though, the injection of the drug into the 
circulation. It had to do with the application of the drug to the heart every three minutes—a 
certain amount of the drug applied every three minutes. 

I have kept turtles without feeding them a month at a time, and I have worked on 
them in the summer and in the winter. I am sorry I cannot give you the species of turtle 
on which I worked. I tried to get that before I left, but I did not expect to present this 
paper here, and I worked on it up until the day before leaving Charleston in order to finish 
it up. I tried to get this information at our museum, but the officials had all gone away. 
The particular point I wish to make is that so important a drug as digitalis should be 
tested and its principal physiological action shown. If digitalis deteriorates, I think it is high 
time that we put a limit on the preparation. The physician depends a good deal on this 
preparation. I have had a@doctor tell me that he got no action at all, but that may have been 
due to a lack of observation and so on. We are still in the dark as far as the actual 
standardization of methods is concerned that would show whether the drug is therapeutically 


and physiologically active or not. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGICAL STANDARDIZATION OF CANNABIS.* 


BY W. A. PEARSON, M.D 


The inclusion of Biological Assays in The United States Pharmacopeeia 1X is 
an important step in the right direction, the wisdom of the Committee cannot be 
questioned and in fact deserves a great amount of credit for being progressive. 

The physiological standardization of Cannabis is unfortunately the only bio- 
logical assay that is actually compulsory. The biolegical standardization of 
Aconite, Digitalis, Strophanthus, Squill and Suprarenal Gland is optional, as may 
be seen by consulting the text of the new Pharmacopxeia. No biological assay 
has been even recommended for the standardization of [:-rgot. 

The object of this paper is to give my experience in regard to the difference 
in the susceptibility of dogs, which fact is recognized in the Pharmacopceia, and 
also to propose an arbitrary standard. 

In the first place, all dogs do not prominently show the three stages of action 
which have been described in most reliable text-books. -Restlessness, muscular 
incoOrdination and drowsiness are not even seen in all cases, but the same dog 
usually develops most prominently a single one of these three characteristic symp- 
toms, providing that the dose is not excessive, when nausea and vomiting may 
be seen. 

In my experience bull terriers develop most prominently muscular incoOrdina- 
tion while other dogs have shown a distinct propensity to drowsiness without much 
muscular incoordination. Other dogs have shown more prominently the stage of 
excitement with little muscular incoOrdination and with marked stupor later. 

The most susceptible dog I have even seen is a male fox terrier which has been 
in the employ of the Smith, Kline & French Co. for the last five years. He seems to 
be just as sensitive to the action of cannabis now as he was five years ago. He 
weighs 21 pounds and develops marked muscular incodrdination when fed 0.6 
mil of my standard fluidextact of cannabis. Let me state that I believe my 
standard fluidextract of cannabis is as active or even more active than the standard 
used by other men doing this work. Recently Dr. Pittenger and I made physio- 
logical tests on the same unknown sample of cannabis and he reported the 
unknown sample as being 90 percent as strong as his standard and I considered the 
unknown only 80 percent as strong as my standard. 

Every dog that is used for blood-pressure work is first fed my standard sample 
of cannabis in order to select the most susceptible dogs for the “ poison squad ”’ 
and save for testing cannabis. Very few dogs have been found which would 
develop noticeable muscular incoOrdination when fed 0.03 mil of my standard 
fluidextract of cannabis per kilo weight of dog. In other words the standard set 
by the new Pharmacopceia seems to be higher than it should be unless other men 
have found more susceptible dogs than those brought to my laboratory. 

Since I have had so much difficulty in obtaining dogs highly susceptible to 
cannabis I have tried to breed them from my highly susceptible male dog. A 
female short haired mongrel weighing 26 pounds was bred. This female was not 
very sensitive to the action of cannabis, as about 0.05 mil per kilo was required to 
produce noticeable incoOrdination and even this amount ptoduced proportionally 
little drowsiness. Tour pups were born but only one (a female) which resem- 
bled the sire in other ways was very sensitive to the action of cannabis. Unfor- 


tunately this young female lost her life in defending her ideas of woman’s 





* Read before Scientific Section, Atlantic City meeting, A. Ph. A., 1916. 
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suffrage or some other subject. The details of the conflict were never made public 
and are still a secret which her associates have never divulged even to me, their 
chief counsel. 

Failing to raise the most promising young female the two other females were 
bred to the same sire (their father). I now have four young pups three of which 
are males and of which much is expected. I will try to raise these pups under 
proper influences and in this way meet the requirements of the new Pharmacopeeia. 

The fact that cannabis must now be legally standardized physiologically would 
seem sufficient reason why a standard fluidextract should be prepared similar to 
the standard antidiphtheritic serum that was prepared by Dr. Anderson and is 
kept in Washington for the use of all who may wish to test the strength of anti- 
diphtheric serum. 

I would suggest that the Committee on Physiological Testing, of which 
Dr. Houghton is chairman, prepare a composite standard fluidextract of cannabis 
which has been obtained from several sources and that portions of this standard 
fluidextract be sent in ampoules to the various laboratories where physiological 
standardization is done. There is not much question about fluidextract of can- 
nabis retaining its full activity for a number of vears possibly till the United 
States Pharmacopeeia X is ready tor distribution, 


JLABORATORY OF SMITH, KLIne & FRENCH { 


CARREL’S SOLUTION. 


The California State Journal of Medicine (November, 1916, 429) states, with 
reference to this solution, which is now largely used in the European hospitals 
for the antiseptic treatment of wounds: 

“ Several inquiries have come to this office for the formula of the antiseptic 
solution which developed as one of the innumerable by-products of the European 
War. This solution is generally referred to under the name of Carrel’s solution, 
and is made as follows: 

“ Dissolve in a large bottle 140 grammes of dry sodium carbonate with 10 liters 
of sterile water. Add to this 200 grammes of chloride of lime (bleaching powder), 
and shake well. After half an hour siphon off the clear fluid into another bottle 
through a cotton plug or filter paper and then add 40 grammes boric acid to the 
clear fluid.” 

This solution is simply a solution of boric acid in Solution of Chlorinated Soda 
(Labarraque’s solution) and water. It can be made much more expeditiously 
by the following formula: 


Solution of Chlorinated Soda (U.S. P. IX).... 200 Gm. (practically 50 mils or Cc.) 
Sterile Water ..... 2) poate oars ‘ > seat 800 mils 
ONE FE: bids oedtisns vakvooans nce ibneeatanens 4 Gm. 


Dissolve. Keep in well-stoppered bottles. in a cool place, protected from 
the light. 
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DIAGNOSTIC REAGENTS AND THEIR USES IN THE DIAGNOSIS OF 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES (Continued).* 


BY F. E. STEWART, PH.G., M.D., PHARD. 


As stated in my former paper, the complement-fixation test may be applied 
to other diseases than syphilis, such, for example, as gonorrhcea, typhoid fever, 
glanders, contagious abortion, tuberculosis, etc. In fact, gonorrhoea was one of 
the first infections to be studied by means of the complement-fixation technic, 
but the results were not generally satisfactory until it was found that the antigen 
must be polyvalent. 

Complement-fixation Test in Gonococcus Infections —As a rule, the anti- 
sheep hemolytic system is employed. Kolmer and Brown?! have compared the 
comparative value of the antisheep and antihuman hemolytic systems in the 
examination of a number of systems, and while it is true that some of the 
reactions were somewhat stronger and yield slightly better results when the 
latter were used, the former is considered preferable by the authors. 

As already stated, the antigen must be polyvalent, that is, it should be pre- 
pared of many different strains of gonococci. Owing to the difficulty of isolating 
the gonococci and the constant care required in sub-culturing and keeping a 
large number of strains alive, this antigen is best prepared in large laboratories 
where the cultures are handled and preserved by specially trained persons. 

“The gonococci are well-grown on a salt-free veal agar, neutral in reaction 
to phenolphthalein, and to which a few drops of sterile hydrocele fluid may be 
added. After culturing for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, the growths 
are washed off with distilled water, and the emulsion is heated in a water-bath 
for two hours at 56°C. It is then centrifugalized and passed through a Berke- 
feld filter. A small amount of preservative, as, e. g., 0.1 Cc. of a 1:100 dilution 
of phenol to each cubic centimeter of antigen, may be added. The antigen is then 
well preserved in small amounts in ampules that are sealed and heated to 56°C. 
for half an hour on three successive days. Just before being used the antigen 
is made isotonic by adding 1 part of a 10 percent salt solution to 9 parts of 
antigen. I preserve the antigen in ampules containing 1 Cc., and after remov- 
ing the antigen from the ampule to a large test-tube, add 1 Cc. of 10 percent 
salt solution, and dilute the whole 1 : 10 with the addition of 8 Cc. of normal 
salt solution, after which the anticomplementary titration is made.” * 

“The Test—The serums should be fresh and clear, and heated to 56°C. 
for one-half hour. For each serum use four test-tubes (12 by 1 cm.), arranged 
in a row. Into each of the first three place the dose of antigen and increasing 
doses of serum—0.05 Cc., 0.1 Cc., 0.2 Cc.; the fourth tube is the serum control, 
and into this is placed the maximum dose of serum (0.2 Cc.), but no antigen; 
1 Cc. of complement diluted 1:20 is added to each tube. The following con- 
trols are included: 


* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916. Continued from 
September number, p. 983. 
*Complement Fixation in Gonococcus Infections, by John A. Kolmer and Claude P 


Brown. Jour. Infect. Diseases, vol. xv, No. 1, July, 1914, pp. 6-21. 
? John A. Kolmer: A Practical Text-Book of Infection, Immunity and Specific Therapy. 
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“1. A positive control with an antigonococcus serum or with the serum of a 
patient who reacted positively on a former occasion. 

“2. A negative control with the serum of a healthy person. 

‘“ Both of these controls may be set up with but the maximum dose of serum 
(0.2 Ce.). 

“3. The serum control of each serum is conducted in the fourth tube of each 
series. At the completion of the test this tube should show complete hemolysis 
and thereby indicate that the serum was not anticomplementary. 

“4. The antigen control at this time includes the dose of antigen and com- 
plement. 

“5. The hemolytic system control at this time receives the dose of complement. 

“6. The corpuscle control receives 1 Cc. of the corpuscle suspension. 


“To each tube sufficient saline solution is added to bring the total volume up 
to about 2 Cc. The tubes are shaken and incubated for one hour at 37° C., 
when 1% units of antisheep amboceptor and 1 Cc. of sheep corpuscle suspen- 
sion are added to each tube except the corpuscle control. The tubes are gently 
shaken again and reincubated for an hour or longer, depending upon the hemolysis 
of the controls, after which the. results are recorded. This secondary incuba- 
tion may be omitted and the tubes placed in a refrigerator overnight and the 
results read the next morning. Under these conditions hemolysis occurs slowly, 
and according to some workers in this field the reaction becomes more delicate.” 

The limits of this paper will not permit a more extended reference to the 
complement-fixation tests. The reader is referred to a “ Practical Text-Book of 
Infection, Immunity and Specific Therapy,” by John A. Kolmer, M.D., Dr.P.H., 
published by W. B. Saunders Company, 1915, for more complete information. 

The practical value of the gonococcus complement-fixation test is there 


“ee 


recorded, also details concerning the complement-fixation test in glanders, con- 
tagious abortion, dourine or horse syphilis, typhoid fever, tuberculosis and 
echinococcus disease. Reference is also made to the complement-fixation test 
in the standardization of immune serums, also protein differentiation by com- 
plement fixation, under which is described the complement-fixation test for the 
identification of blood stains, the identification of meats, the identification of 


“ce 


bacterial antigens, and, finally, under the head of “ complement-fixation test in 
cancer,” reference is made to von Dungern’s method which he claimed to yield 
90 percent of positive reactions in known cases of cancer. 

These tests open up a field of work for the skilled bacteriologist and point 
to a field in which the pharmacist who has become skilled in that branch of 
science and practice may look forward to vocational work, profitable in applica- 
tion and also valuable from the viewpoint of professional reputation. 

Agglutination Tests —When a small quantity of immune serum is added to a 
suspension of the corresponding bacterium the organism becomes agglutinated 
into clumps and motility is suspended or destroyed. For example, if typhoid- 
immune serum from an immunized animal or a patient suffering with typhoid 
fever is added to an emulsion of typhoid bacilli in a test-tube and the mixture 
placed in an incubator, the bacteria which previously formed a uniform emulsion 


* John A. Kolmer, ibid. 
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clump together into little masses, settle at the sides of the test-tube, and gradually 
fall to the bottom, the fluid becoming almost clear. This phenomenon is assumed 
to be due to the presence of an antibody in the blood to which the term “ agglutinin ” 
has been applied, and the reaction is known as “ agglutination.” 

Kolmer * defines agglutinins as “ antibodies that possess the power of causing 
bacteria, red blood-corpuscles, and some protozoa (trypanosomes ) suspended in 
a fluid to adhere and form clumps.” In 1896 this phenomenon was applied 
practically by Widal and Grunbaum to the diagnosis of typhoid fever. At 
the present time this test is known as the Gruber-Widal reaction. It has proved 
of great value, not only in making diagnosis of typhoid fever, but also in other 
infections. The true nature of the phenomenon of agglutination is unknown. The 
presence of some salt is necessary for its occurrence. For a time after its discovery 
the reaction was regarded as strictly specific ; that is, typhoid-immune serum would 
agglutinate only typhoid bacilli and no other. It is now known that immune 
serum will frequently agglutinate other closely related organisms, although not 
usually to so high a degree. 

Agglutination reaction is employed for several purposes: (1) For the diagnosis 
of disease, by identifying the bacteria of infection from which the patient is suffer 
ing. (2) As an aid to the identification of a micro-organism that has been culti- 
vated from a patient. (3) To aid in determining whether in a case in which 
more than one micro-organism has been cultivated and the condition at hand is a 
single or mixed infection. (4) For measuring the immunizing response that a 
patient is making to his infection, or to artificial immunization by the use of bac 
terial vaccines, for example. 

For the diagnosis of disease agglutination reaction is limited chiefly to typhoid 
and paratyphoid fevers. It is also used, but is of less value, in diagnosis of cerebro 
spinal meningitis and bacillary dysentery. 

According to Park, a positive reaction is obtained about the seventh or eighth 
day. ‘“ About 20 percent give positive reaction in the first week; about 60 percent 
in the second week, about 80 percent in the third week; about 90 percent in the 
fourth week, and about 75 percent in the second month of the disease.”” Kolmer 
says, “ That in about 90 percent to 95 percent of cases in which repeated examina- 
tions are made a positive reaction is to be found at some time during the patient’s 
illness. Also occasionally the reaction appears first during the stage of convales- 
cence, and at times it may even be absent, the diagnosis being confirmed by culti 
vating typhoid bacilli from the blood. The possibility of a given case reacting 
strongly one day and weakly or entirely negative a day or so later, has been 
emphasized. Usually the reaction is strongest during convalescence, remains 
positive for several weeks and then gradually returns to the normal. Occasion- 
ally the reaction remains positive for months, or even years, after an attack of 
typhoid fever. Many such cases are ‘ carriers’ and harbor the bacilli in the gall- 
bladder although the person appears to be quite well.” * 

“ Positive reactions occasionally occur in other diseases, such for example as 
acute miliary tuberculosis, malaria, malignant endocarditis, and pneumonia. It is 
also well to bear in mind the possibility of a patient having been vaccinated against 


typhoid fever at some early date, with resulting agglutinin formation.” * 


*John A. Kolmer, tbid. 
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Agglutination reaction is also used in the diagnosis of dysentery, although the 
absence of the reaction does not exclude dysenteric infection. 

Two methods may be employed, namely: The microscopic method, and the 
macroscopic method, the former being the one ordinarily used for diagnosing 
typhoid fever, and the latter the method of choice in scientific research. 

The technic used in the various agglutination tests is very fully described in all 
of the modern text-books, to which the reader is referred. One of the simplest 
is that suggested by Dr. John H. Borden, of New York. The outfit is as follows: 
A, 30 Ce. stock bottle Typhoid Suspension; B, Cc. stock bottle Salt Solution; C, 10 
Cc. dropping flask used for dropping Typhoid Suspension; D, 10 Cc. dropping flask 
used for dropping Salt Solution; E, 6 graduated test-tubes used in making 
tests; F, 1 accurately graduated pipette ; G, 12 small capillary bulbs or tubes to col- 
lect the blood serum; H, 1 needle. 

Directions.—1. Prick lobe of ear briskly with the needle and collect the blood at 


eee 
p's WIDAL One 
| MULFORD® oa wees . 





Fic. 1. 


small end of the small tube ((¢) until two-thirds full; hold the bulb in a slanting 
manner for two minutes, then close the vent hole with the rubber band attached. 
The point is sealed by the drying of the blood in it. Put aside for one hour to 
permit the serum to separate from the blood. 

2. Half fill one dropping flask (C) from the stock bottle of Typhoid Suspension 
and the other with salt solution as labeled. Remove the rubber cap at small end 
of the dropping flask and drop the salt solution into one of the graduated test-tubes 
up to the mark 1 Cc. 

3. File a mark near the large end of the tube containing the blood to be tested, 
break off this end and carefully draw up through the graduated pipette (F) the 
serum from the blood tube until 4-100 Cc. is registered, then mix this with the 1 
Cc. Salt Solution in test-tube and thoroughly wash out with the Salt Solution. This 
will make a final dilution of 1—50. 

4. Add enough Typhoid Suspension to bring the mixture in the test-tube up to 
the graduation marked 2 Cc., close mouth of tube with plug of non-absorbent 
cotton, invert twice to mix, and set aside in a dark place in test-tube rack. 
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Within one-half hour to twenty hours, if typhoid reaction is positive,’ depending 
upon the dilution of the serum used and its agglutinating power, a marked granu- 
larity of the fluid in the tube will be noted. Following this there will be seen 
distinct clumps beginning to sink toward the bottom, and at the conclusion of the 
reaction the fluid above will be limpid and free from clumps and the point of the 
test-tube will contain a small, white, flocculent mass of agglutinated bacilli. 

The dilutions may be increased or diminished at will of operator. They should 
never be less than 1.50. Pipette and tubes should be thoroughly cleansed after 
using, with water, alcohol and ether. 

This outfit contains sufficient Typhoid Suspension and Salt Solution to make 
at least thirty (30) tests. The suspension permanently retains its susceptibility to 
agglutination if kept from extreme of temperature. 

Another simple test has been suggested by Prof. C. C. Bass, of Tulane Uni- 








versity, New Orleans, La., and is known as “ The Bass Watkins Macroscopic 
Typhoid Agglutination Test.” 

Any specimen of blood, wet or dry, fresh or old, may be diluted with approxi- 
mately four times as much water as original volume of blood appears to have 
been fresh. One drop of this diluted blood is mixed with one drop of the test 
fluid (typhoid emulsion) on a slide. ‘The slide is tilted from side to side or end 
to end so as to mix and agitate the mixture and thereby hasten agglutination. 

Still another and more practical way is to make a smear on a slide of approxi- 
mately one-fourth of a drop of the patient’s blood. This quantity (one-fourth 
drop) is welled up by squeezing the ear or finger after pricking with a surgical 
needle or other instrument. Sufficient blood is taken up by touching the spot 
with a microscopic slide. The blood is then spread out on the slide with the end of 
another slide furnished for that purpose. 


*Should the reaction be negative, a stronger solution may be used if it is advisable to 
duplicate the test. 
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The blood is dissolved by adding one drop of water, which makes the dilution 
approximately 1 to 5. The second slide may again be used, so as to thoroughly 
dissolve the specimen with the water. After the blood has been thoroughly dis- 
solved, one drop of typhoid emulsion is added on the slide containing the diluted 
blood to be tested and the reaction determined in the usual way. 

The reaction, when positive, occurs within one or two minutes and consists of 
the appearance of a fine grayish sediment composed of agglutinated bacilli, visible 
to the naked eye. This sediment becomes coarser and coarser as the agglutination 
is continued. Where the amount of agglutination is very small the reaction may 
be weak or doubtful. When the test is negative no such sediment is formed and 
the mixture remains clear and unchanged. 

Two glass slides are provided in the outfit on one of which is a dried smear 
of active blood for demonstrating the test so that the physician may familiarize 
himself with the technic and reaction before putting the test to practical use. 
These slides should be afterwards cleaned and preserved for spreading and testing 
the smear of patient’s blood as above directed. 


ScIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, H. K. MuLrorp CoMPANyY. 


CORRECTIONS IN DR. F. E. STEWART’S PAPER, SEPTEMBER NUMBER, 
PAGES 978-983. 


Page 976, fourth line from the bottom should read, “ of the red corpuscles, liberating 
hemoglobin into the surrounding fluid.” 

Eighth line from the bottom should read, “immune serum to which the name specific 
hemolysin has been given.” 

Page 977, third line from the top should read, “ precipitate” instead of “ precipitin.” 

Seventeenth and eighteenth lines from the top should read, “and complement in a 
test-tube in the incubator.” 

Page 978, twelfth line from the bottom should read, “ (spirocheta pallida)” instead 
of “ (spirocheta pallidum).” 

Page 980, third line from the top should read, “the capsule to the blood as it oozes 
from the puncture” instead of “the needle as it oozes from the puncture.” 
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THE ALKALOIDS OF THE AMARYLLIS “ BELLADONNA.” * 
BY DR. FRED B. KILMER. 


At the outset of the luropean War, the belligerent nations placed an embargo 
upon the exportation of certain drugs, including belladonna. This induced a 
correspondent in a neutral country to send us a substance which he termed 
“belladonna root,” and which substance he said grew in abundance and could be 
furnished in quantities if a market could be found for the same. 

The substance was a bulb, which, upon investigation, proved to be the 
Amaryllis belladonna, or the so-called ** belladonna lily.” The statements of our 
correspondent, coupled with a natural curiosity, induced us to make a further 
examination. 

As to the plant itself, the following statement is made by a horticulturist of 
repute: 

Formerly there was included in the genus Amaryllis a large number of species, several 
of which have been separated and now have distinct genera. All that were classed as 


Amaryllis a few years ago are now classed as //ippeastrum, and there remains in the genus 





Fic. 1.—Amaryllis belladonna, flowering tops. 


Amaryllis only one species, viz.: .{maryllis belladonna, of which there are several varietie 
(Amaryllis Johnsoni, Aulica, Regina, etc., are now properly [Hippeastrum Johnsont, Aulica, 
Regina, etc.) 

All these plants are cultivated to a considerable extent in green-houses and 
gardens, and in recent times have attracted considerable attention at flower ex- 
hibitions. The “ belladonna” lily is the most showy and the most beautiful of 
any of the varieties found in the genus. 

"How this plant received the designation “ belladonna ”’ cannot be explained 
It bears no relation to the solanaceous plants, and is certainly far removed from 
the atropa belladonna. 

The part of the plant used in our experiments was the bulb. By the usual 
method of assay a solid extract made with alcohol showed upon assay 3.37 
percent alkaloid (approximating 0.3 percent alkaloid for the dried drug). The 
alkaloid was obtained in crystalline form by extracting the drug with chloroform 


* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916. 
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and ether under the methods ordinarily used for extraction in assaying, the 
solvents evaporated, the resultant extract washed with acidulated water made 
alkaline with ammonia; the resultant liquid was again washed with chloro- 
form, followed by a second washing with chloroform and acidulated water, 
neutralized with ammonia, then washed with ether and from the ether washing 
crystals were obtained by the aid of a few drops of alcohol. 

In the few attempts made, however, the crystals were not considered as abso- 
lutely pure; they were somewhat stained, and there adhered to them a certain 
amount of non-crystallizable matter. 

We may here note that in submitting the facts as to the presence of the crys- 
tallizable alkaloid in the .4maryllis belladonna to Prof. John Uri Lloyd, he stated: 

I have changed my mind concerning the importance of crystals in alkaloidal compounds. 
[ am of the opinion that with few exceptions all alkaloidal compounds are colloidal or 
amorphous. I believe this will be irrefutably established, and that eventually a re-study will 
have to be made of alkaloids in which the natural structure of the alkaloid will be found to 
be colloidal and not crystalline. The method of individuality will then have to be based 
upon solubility and insolubility factors, together with physical and physiological actions. In 
other words, the natural plant alkaloid as obtained will be of the nature of tannin, and in my 
opinion they will all be found to be naturally colored, somewhat after the intrinsic colors 


of tannin 





Fic. 2.— Crystals ot the alkaloid of Amaryllis belladonna 


In the first experimental work with this drug, we were not able to obtain the 
alkaloid in crystalline form. For the purpose of making a physiological test a 
syrupy extract was prepared by extracting the dried drug with a mixture of 
chloroform one part, ether four parts; the percolate was shaken out with acid 
water, the acidulated water was made alkaline, shaken out with chloroform; 
the resultant chloroform solution containing the alkaloid was evaporated to a 
syrupy extract. 

This alkaloid containing syrup was submitted to Prof. Robert A. Hatcher, of 
the Department of Pharmacology and Materia Medica, in the Cornell University 
Medical College of New York, for physiological test. At first no intimation was 
given to Prof. Hatcher as to the drug from which the extract was obtained. He 
reported as follows: 

I am inclined to believe that this extract is a mixture consisting very largely of hydrastin, 
or similarly acting substances. 

Doses of approximately 100 milligrammes of the original extract per kilogramme of 
body weight of cat or dog, injected intramuscularly, cause a peculiar muscular stiffness and 
incoordination, with respiratory stimulation and subsequent depression. A dose of approx- 
imately 200 milligrammes of the extract per kilogramme of cat, injected intramuscularly, 
proved fatal in four hours and twenty minutes, causing respiratory paralysis. 

The effects are not identical with those of any pure principle with which I am acquainted, 
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but partake largely of the nature of hydrastin (muscular stiffness, convulsive twitching, 
respiratory distress, and incodrdination, but fail to produce typical strychnin-like 
convulsions). 

The extract is an almost pure alkaloid, that is, a very high percentage of alkaloid is 
present, for it dissolves in dilute acid, and a 1: 50,000 solution with an excess of sulphuric 
acid, which gives a copious precipitate with Mayer's reagent. The dilute sulphuric acid 
solution of the extract has the typical greenish fluorescence of a solution of hydrastin. 


An extract of the extract, made by treating it with sulphuric acid, was without 


N 
100 
mydriatic action on the cat's eye, and the residue presented the typical actions of the original 
extract. An extract made by treating the extract with dilute sulphuric acid and normal saline 
caused feeble mydriasis in the cat (much as hydrastinin does). 

Very large doses are not emetic for cats and dogs (hydrastin sometimes causes emesis) 
and this circumstance excluded the presence of any of many groups, such as: The picrotoxin 
group; the digitalis group; aconite group, and many others. Gelseminin is far more active 
than this extract; coniine presents certain muscular symptoms like this extract, but it is emetic. 

I think it most probable that this extract contains a large percentage of hydrastin con- 
taminated with decomposition products formed during the manipulation, or else that we have 
to do with a little known alkaloid that resembles hydrastin in certain respects. 


Subsequent statements by Prof. Hatcher were to the effect that the physio- 
logical action of the extract did not coincide exactly with that of hydrastin, but 
that the resemblance was so close that one is forced to conclude that there is 
either a high percentage of that alkaloid, or a closely associated one—that the 
manipulation has resulted in the formation of hydrastin, or a closely related 
alkaloid. Certainly the action elicited proved the presence of these two alkaloids, 
or other constituents that have closely related action. 

After the experiments above stated had been performed, a search of the 
literature revealed the fact that B. Fragner had, in 1891, announced the occur- 
rence of alkaloids in the Amaryllis belladonna which he named * bellamarine.” 
Fragner had isolated from the Amaryllis belladonna four substances which 
seemed to be distinct from each other, so far as shown by the colors given in 
contact with acids of certain salts. Fragner states that the alkaloid is excessively 
abundant on the scales of the bulb of the Amaryllis belladonna, also in the roots 
and in the epidermis cells of the leaves. In the Amaryllis formosissima, alka- 
loids were found in the bulb, the root, the leaves and the flower. 

It seems to the writer that it is unfortunate that the name “ Belladonna” 
should have been attached to the Amaryllis, as it bears no relation to the well 
known Atropa belladonna. It is likewise unfortunate that the first investigator 
should have given the name “ Bellamarine” to the alkaloid. This designation 
“ Bellamarine ” would indicate an association with the alkaloids of belladonna, to 
which by its chemical and physiological actions it bears no relation. Indeed, as 
stated by Prof. Hatcher, it is more closely associated with the alkaloids of 
hydrastin, with little or no relation to those of belladonna. 

I might suggest that a more appropriate name for the alkaloid of the 
Amaryllis belladonna would be “Amarylline,” and the alkaloids of the other 
species of related plants to be given a name following the particular plant in which 
they may be found, as, for example, “ Reginin.” 

In any event, it is worth while recording the not generally known fact that 
the Amaryllis and, similarly, the Hippeastrum all contain highly active poisonous 
alkaloids. The question as to whether these alkaloids could be made available in 
medicine would need further study and elucidation. 


JoHNSON & JOHNSON LABORATORIES, NEw Brunswick, N. J. 
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SOME OF THE RESULTS OF THE HARRISON ANTI-NARCOTIC LAW.* 
BY HORATIO C. WOOD, JR., M.D.' 


The Harrison Act placing morphine and cocaine with their derivatives upon the 
Internal Revenue list has made a crime out of a disease, for while the narcotic 
habit may start as a vice, if continued it eventually becomes a disease. Whatever 
the justification on the grounds of the final welfare of the people at large may 
be, the enforcement of this law must work a hardship to many individuals. To 
make, by legislative fiat, a criminal out of a man who for one reason or another, has 
allowed himself to become the victim of a slavery whose chains he is absolutely 
powerless to break, without offering him any assistance in winning his freedom, 
seems an injustice. An appreciation of this unhappy situation led the United 
States District Attorney of the district of Philadelphia to invite a number of 
gentlemen to take up a study of the subject of narcomania, both from the medical 
and sociological standpoint, with the view of determining some solution for this 
great problem which would be fair to both the community and the victim. You 
as pharmacists are vitally interested in this law, and I thought that perhaps it 
might be of interest to present for your consideration some observations springing 
out of my connection with this committee. 

I shall divide the topic into three questions: (1) Is narcomania a really threat- 
ening peril to the American people? (2) Have the beneficial results of the Harri- 
son Act been sufficient to counterbalance the expenditure of the time and money 
which its provisions have necessitated? (3) What is the best way of combating 
the evil? 

The danger to the community of a vice of this nature is to be measured in three 
dimensions: (1) its effects upon its victims, (2) its extent, and (3) its rate of 
increase. 

It seems hardly necessary to dwell upon the injurious effect upon the individual 
of the habitual use of narcotics. The community is injured in two ways: First, 
from the diminished efficiency in its units and, second, through the increased crime, 
the result either directly or indirectly of the drug. The lessened working capacity 
of the drug fiend is due in part to the effect upon his moral nature—lessening 
of ambition, sense of duty, etc.—and in part to the physical degeneration which 
the habit produces. While occasionally we meet with a patient who has taken 
morphine for vears without any very evident impairment to the general health, it is 
so rare as to cause comment. Among the cases which applied to the Philadelphia 
Narcotic Committee there was an average loss of weight of thirty pounds. As 
most of these cases were by no means extraordinarily robust before they began 
the habit, this loss of flesh indicated a real diminution of work capacity. Prac- 
tically all of the addicts under our observation who had been engaged in occupa- 
tions requiring any real effort, either mental or physical, had been forced to 
abandon them, and were living either as dependents on their relatives and friends, 
or else as purveyors of vice and petty crime. 

The work of the Philadelphia Narcotic Committee has been largely among 
the inhabitants of the tenderloin district. If the victims were limited to chis 
class, who after all are but slightly productive, the danger to our national life would 
be much less menacing; but, unfortunately, they are drawn from all grades of 





*Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916. 
Professor of Pharmacology and Therapeutics in the University of Pennsylvania. 
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society. The scroll of dishonor bears on it the names of reputable physicians, col- 
lege presidents, druggists, merchants, artisans, and men from every walk of life; 
women from the brothels claim sisterhood with the social leaders in their 
degradation. 

While the general public does not grasp the intimate connection between drug 
habits and crime, it is a fact well known to the police and students of drug 
habits that the use of narcotic drugs tends to the increase of crime. With 
cocaine this is due to the delirious excitement and the sense of intellectual and 
physical exaltation which it causes, and this drug frequently leads to crimes of 
violence. Morphine, however, has generally a depressing effect upon its devotees 
and therefore rarely leads to crimes of violence. It does, however, lead to 
much petty crime—prostitution, pocket-picking and the like—partly the result of 
the moral deterioration, and partly from the need of money to satisfy the craving, 
and the lack of disposition or power to work for the money. 

As to the extent of the habit: There is no possible means of making any accu- 
rate estimation of the number of drug fiends in this country, but it is manifest 
it is very large. Lucius P. Brown (State Food and Drug Inspector) from his 
experience in administering the Tennessee law, which requires registration of 
victims of drug habit, computed that there were about 200,000 habitual users of 
opium or cocaine in the United States. My own guess, based on the amount of 
drug imported, is that the number of opium fiends does not exceed 100,000. But 
even this figure is appalling. 

While we cannot determine the actual number of victims, there are reliable data 
to show that drug habits have been increasing at an alarming rate. 

In 1870 the population of the United States was a little under thirty-nine 
million. The average importations of opium—including morphine, as well as both 
the crude and smoking opium—for the decade 1870 to 1879 were, in round figures, 
243,000 pounds a year. In the decade of 1900 to 1909 the importations of opiates 
were approximately 664,000 pounds a year, the population being in 1900 seventy- 
six million. While the population had been increasing 95 percent the consump- 
tion of opium had increased 173 percent. This means a per capita increase in the 
consumption of opiates of approximately 40 percent. The increase in the demand 
for opium becomes all the more significant when we realize that the introduction 
of coal-tar analgesics, of the synthetic somnifacients, such as chloral, veronal, 
etc., has lessened the medicinal use of morphine and opium. 

It is manifest, therefore, that not only has there been during the last forty years 
a continual increase in the absolute number of victims of the drug habit, but also 
that the rate of increase of drug fiends has been much more rapid than that of the 
general population. It is further obvious that with all due allowances for the 
inaccuracy of any guess at the number of drug victims the opium habit has 
reached a magnitude meriting close consideration. In view of these facts, any 
man possessed of patriotic feelings or love of humanity must welcome any change 
of conditions which will diminish this growing evil, even if it necessitates some 
self-sacrifice on his own part. On the other hand, to make ourselves uncom fort- 
able without accomplishing anything is foolish. The Harrison Act has laid new 
burdens upon the druggists, and to a lesser extent upon the physicians ; burdens, 
however, which we would bear gladly if by so doing we can prevent the spread of 
narcomania. But if the Harrison Act does not accomplish its purpose, out of 
justice to the pharmaceutical profession it should be repealed. We are justified, 
therefore, in demanding some definite evidence of the efficacy of this Act. 
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The short time that has elapsed since the act went into force, as well as the 
tremendous derangement of commercial conditions by the European war, makes 
any deductions from the amount of opium imported to the amount consumed some- 
what unreliable. For example, in 1897 there was over one million pounds of crude 
opium imported, in 1898 it dropped to seventy-two thousand pounds. This extraor- 
dinary variation was due to changes in the tariff, but I quote it to show how great 
fluctuations in the importation of opium may be caused by external conditions. 
The fact, therefore, that the quantity of opiates imported in 1915 was nearly 20 
percent smaller than in 1914, while interesting, must not be given too great 
significance. 

Much more trustworthy data can be derived from the amounts handled by 
wholesale dealers. The tremendous increase in 1897 which was due to an antici- 
pated high tariff on opium was compensated the next year by an equally abnormal 
diminution in the imports. That is, the pharmaceutical manufacturers bought up 
large quantities of opiates which were stored away until needed. The annual 
sales, however, of such firms afford an accurate criterion of the amount of drug 
being consumed in the country; for the individual consumer, especially when 
afflicted with the characteristic thriftlessness of the confirmed dope fiend, does 
not store up any large supply of the narcotic. 

I have written to three of the largest wholesale pharmaceutical houses in 
Philadelphia inquiring as to their sales of opiates as affected by the Harrison Act; 
to these gentlemen I wish to extend my thanks for their courtesy in giving me the 
desired information. These houses all reported a diminution of 50 percent or 
more since the Act went into effect. One of them gave me the relative figures 
for opium, morphine, and codeine which seem to me to be very significant. While 
the sales of morphine and opium during the first four months of 1916 showed a 
decrease of about 75 percent as compared with 1914 the amount of codeine sold 
remained practically the same. Since the latter is rarely, if ever, used by habitués 
the implication is inevitable that the decrease in the consumption of opiates is due 
solely to lessened illegitimate use. 

Whether these figures will hold for the rest of the country is questionable. We 
have been fortunate in having in Philadelphia a United States Attorney who has 
taken a strong personal interest in the narcotic problem and has been exception- 
ally diligent in the enforcement of the Harrison Act. I feel satisfied, however, 
that this law has already yielded sufficient results to justify its existence. 

The power of the act has, however, been in a large measure destroyed by the 
interpretation of the courts. Section 8 of the act provides “ that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any persons not registered under the provisions of the act, and who has 
not paid the special tax provided for by this act, to have in his possession or under 
his control any of the aforesaid drugs.” The United States Supreme Court has 
held that the word “ persons” can apply only to dealers, that is to those who 
buy or sell the drugs. In a recent case in Philadelphia the Judge ruled that the 
possession of large quantities of the drug, together with mortar and pestle, 
apothecaries’ scales, gelatin capsules and similar paraphernalia was not proof 
that the accused was a dealer; it is necessary that he be detected in the actual 
sale. While this last decision, of course, holds only for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, for that section, at present, the Harrison bill is almost a dead letter 
as an immediate restraining influence. 

You and I may, at times, rail at the pedantic decisions of the courts, but the 
fact remains that the framers of our National Constitution wished each state to be 
sovereign in all matters affecting only its own citizens; that the Federal Govern- 
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ment should exercise no police powers within the borders of any state. The way 
in which the Harrison Act has been in some places administered has clearly been 
an invasion of state-rights. Nominally the act is intended to raise money for 
Uncle Sam to build warships or post-offices and pay salaries—practically it has cost 
more to administer than the revenue it has yielded. But, despite the decisions 
which have limited its effectiveness, it still remains charged with an enormous 
potentiality for good because it makes it possible to enforce state laws restricting 
the traffic in these drugs. 

We now come to the third question: How are we to fight this monster which 
threatens our civilization’ It seems to me we should attack it with three sorts 
of weapons, sociological, educational, and legislative. 

While drug habitués are found in all classes of society they flourish especially 
among the vicious and the criminal, those who make up what we in the East 
call the “ tenderloin districts.” The fight against the drug evil is part of the larger 
fight against all forms of debauchery. But the sociologic aspect I shall not at 
present discuss. 

The education of the general public as to the danger of narcotism both to the 
individual and to the community rests chiefly upon the pharmaceutical and medical 
professions. But we ourselves need to be taught our own shortcomings. Phys- 
icians must be brought to an appreciation of the fact that the too ready recourse to 
the hypodermic needle has led many a victim to life-long slavery. Did you as 
pharmacists realize the devil that lurks in the cough syrups, and other narcotic 
patent medicines, which you so thoughtlessly hand across the counter, you would 
forever banish this class of preparations from your shelves. Would vou destroy 
the happiness, ruin both the body and the mind of your fellow-men for a few paltry 
pieces of silver he gives you? 

The Harrison Act exempts preparations containing less than 2 grains of opium 
or 4 grain of morphine in each fluidounce and most of the recent state laws have 
followed the national legislature in this regard. Nevertheless, do not try to salve 
your conscience with the thought that so small a quantity cannot do much harm. 
The most pathetic case of morphine habit I have ever seen was acquired from 
the use of a widely used Cough Syrup, by a man who was entirely ignorant of its 
dangerous character. One yellow-fever infected mosquito may not be as dan- 
gerous as ten, but it is enough to kill you if it happens to bite you; so one grain of 
opium may not be as dangerous as ten, but it is enough to rob a human being of 
his home and happiness and to rob society of a useful citizen, giving in exchange a 
worthless, hopeless parasite or perhaps even an actual criminal. 

I believe, however, that at present the greatest gains against this enemy can be 
made by proper legislation. Already some nineteen or twenty states have anti- 
narcotic laws harmonizing more or less closely with the Harrison Act, but there 
is need not only for prohibitive legislation in the remaining states but also for 
amendments to stop up the holes which clever rogues have found. Time fails 
to recount the various schemes for obtaining “ dope” which have come to the 
attention of the Philadelphia Narcotic Committee and I only wish to say that the 
great majority of them involved the partnership—either innocently or maliciously 
—of the doctor or druggist or both. 

Upon us, gentlemen, rests in large measure the responsibility of awakening 
the nation to its peril and of directing the efforts towards its alleviation. Let us 
pray God we shall not be found wanting in our time of opportunity. 














SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY AND DISPENS- 
ING, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


PHARMACOPCEIAS, FORMULARIES AND STANDARDS. 
MINUTES OF THE FIRST SESSION.* 


The first session of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing was 
called to order at 3 p.m., September 6, 1916, in Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City. 
In the absence of Secretary Hugh B. SeCheverell, Mr. E. Berger volunteered to 
act as secretary. Mrs. St. Claire R. Gay was asked to take the chair while Chair- 
man Joseph Weinstein read his address, entitled 


CLINICAL EXAMINATIONS BY PHARMACISTS FOR BROADENING THE SCOPE 
OF PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 


Within the last decade great changes have taken place in medicine and pharmacy. You 
all know the tremendous progress made in the field of medicine. Has pharmacy kept apace 
with the advances made by its sister profession? When I speak of pharmacy I have in mind 
not theoretical pharmacy, not the science of pharmacy proper, which, as we all know, is making 
great steps forward, but the practice of pharmacy, its functions and its use by the pharmacist as 
a profession and as a means of earning a livelihood. With the ever increasing competition 
and in the face of the difficulties to make his pharmacy pay, the practical pharmacist, in 
attempting to imitate the business methods of other merchants, oftentimes brings down phar- 
macy to a condition of “ practically no pharmacy.” He branches out into side-lines that 
distract his attention from pharmacy proper. When we glance at the show windows of 
the modern drug store and look at the display of alarm clocks, kodaks, cigars, candies, 
stationery, school supplies, souvenirs, hardware and even fruits, we are scarcely aware 
that we are passing a drug store if it were not for the colored globes, and even that mark 
of identification is now discarded by the chain stores. 

I will not question the propriety of handling side-lines of general merchandise from 
the point of view of the professional pharmacist. In my opinion it is perfectly legitimate to 
sell in a drug store everything the public calls for, provided the business is conducted in a 
dignified manner and not to the exclusion of real pharmacy. Especially is it true of the useful 
lines of goods that have proven well their compatibility with the stock of the pharmacist of the 
past as well as with that of his present day successor, such as perfumes, soaps, toilet waters, 
rubber goods, sponges, brushes and the like. But are all side-lines a profitable business 
venture? After a careful study of the question, we will find that while side-lines were 
profitable sellers in former years, the number of articles that are selling now with reason- 
able returns is rapidly decreasing. The financial condition of the average pharmacist is 
such as not to permit him to carry a large stock of the daily increasing variety of goods, 
hence he can make no attractive displays, can offer no assortment of goods to choose from 
and has no complete lines. The result is that this business of his is being gradually under- 
mined by the special stores, the department stores and the chain store, the giant druggists, 
who, with their unlimited capital, with their tremendous purchasing power and their up-to- 
date business methods are monopolizing commercial pharmacy, and threatening the very 
existence of the small druggist. This is especially true of our large cities. 

The problem we are to-day confronted with is: What can be offered to the practical 


pharmacist in lieu of the unprofitable side-lines? As an elevating, professional and lucrative 
Papers read before the Section will be separately printed and therefore not included in 
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succedaneum I beg to suggest clinical laboratory work, a field closely related to the pharma- 
cist’s profession, a scientific side-line that brings both additional revenue and consider- 
able prestige. 

I shall endeavor briefly to illustrate that there 1s a demand for the work and that the 
pharmacist is both fit and equipped to perform such work 

The modern practitioner of medicine, unlike his predecessor, in order to make a diag- 
nosis is not satisfied merely with the feeling of his patient’s pulse and looking at his tongue 
He has now other means for the purpose of making a correct diagnosis, besides the physical 
examination and the symptoms of the patient, and that is, by examining his vital fluids, his 
excretions and secretions. A physician to-day can no more practise medicine successfully 
and properly diagnose diseases without first applying clinical tests, than a surgeon can operate 
without the necessary instruments. At present the physician partly makes the examinations 
himself and partly sends the work to the commercial laboratory, if there happen to be any 
in his vicinity. The time is not far distant when the physician, who has neither the time 
nor the facilities and proper technic to do the work himself, will be but too glad to place it 
in the hands of one who is competent to perform it, and that one is logically nobody els¢ 
but the pharmacist. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that originally the physician was his own dispenser 
Roth medicine and pharmacy belonged, so to speak, to one person, until the two subjects were 
gradually divided into distinctly separate professions. The right and title to diagnose and 
treat diseases belongs to the physician, and the pharmacist lays indisputable claims on the 
preparing and dispensing of the medicines prescribed by the former. Those claims on the 
part of the pharmacist should be extended further, so as to embrace the new field of clinical 
and bacteriological work, for, if in order to do justice to his patient, the physician had to 
relegate the dispensing of medicine to the pharmacist, he will certainly, for the same reasons, 
have to turn over his clinical work to the one who can perform it better than himself. The 
pharmacist has been the helpmate of the physician as his dispenser, now let him become also 
his clinical laboratory chemist and be as ready to engage in that line of work as he is now 
equipped to do prescription work. 

It is evident that this work comes within the domain of practical pharmacy, for, if it were 
foreign to the calling of the pharmacist, a chapter on diagnostic reagents should have no place 
in the Pharmacopeia. Those reagents were not put there by the Revision Committee as an 
ornament, but for the use of the pharmacist, who, by virtue of his close association with the 
physician and his knowledge to handle test-tubes, hurettes and reagents can make good use 
of them, is best fit to pursue the work and to advance with it. 

The chemistry he is taught in the college of pharmacy should be of great help to him 
Most of the colleges give him the necessary training by teaching chemical and microscopical 
examination of urine, milk, etc. Some also have a fair course in bacteriology. 

Put, if to become fully able to handle all the work expected of a first class clinical 
laboratory, the pharmacist would have to broaden the scope of his knowledge by taking special 
courses in clinical pathology and bacteriology, there is no reason whatsoever why every 
pharmacist should not begin the work with urine analysis, which constitutes fully 90 percent 
of the work in the average laboratory. He can creditably perform the examination of urine 
with the utensils and reagents that should be found in a properly equipped pharmacy, with 
but a small addition of a little apparatus and some chemicals, specially employed in urinary 
work, which would necessitate a trifling outlay of money. The only relatively expensive 
item is the microscope, but the investment would show good returns in a very short time. 

3eginning with urine analysis, by constant application and with the aid of literature on 
the various subjects, one becomes interested in the work, acquires experience and technical 
knowledge and can gradually take up the examinations of blood, sputum, smears, cultures, 
gastric contents, milk and so on. Nearly all the work, with the exception of complement 
fixation tests and autogenous vaccines, could be mastered in a reasonably short time and 
carried out successfully in the drug store. 

It is to be expected also that our schools of pharmacy will eventually realize the situation 
and, governed by the law of supply and demand, will include in their curricula full courses in 


clinical pathology and bacteriology. 
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The manner in which the work can be carried on and developed depends largely upon 
location, environments and the ability of the pharmacist. Some may use it as an adjunct to 
their prescription department, others, especially in the large cities, may make a specialty of 
it. Whichever course is followed, the results will always be gratifying. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the moral effect that this line of work will have in raising 
the professional standing of the pharmacist, both in the eyes of the public and in the estima- 
tion of the physician. He will be looked upon by the public as a scientific man, when called 
upon to make a puncture in a finger for a drop of blood to be examined; he is certainly not 
considered so when he hands out a package of razor blades or a glass of ice cream soda. As 
to the physician, he will certainly be more than pleased to learn that the pharmacist has 
entered that field of work. He will hail the new order of things with delight and satis- 
faction when he will be able to send to the drug store in the evening a throat culture and 
ascertain early next morning by telephone whether it is a case of diphtheria or not. At times 
some clinical data are wanted while the patient is undergoing an examination, and what 
will be more gratifying to the physician than to know that the pharmacist downstairs can be 
relied upon for a quick report on a blood count or a smear examination, while he is waiting 
at the bedside of the patient. Through this work the pharmacist and the physician will be 
in constant communication with each other. The physician will cease to look condescend- 
ingly upon the pharmacist as a plain dealer in drugs with some quasi-professional preten- 
sions, but will consider him a man of equal professional standing, whom he can consult on 
matters pertaining to medicine, particularly on clinical diagnosis. 

On motion duly seconded, this paper was received and referred to the Publi- 
cation Committee. 

(E. G, Fine, of Boulder, Colorado, explained that the absence of the Secretary 
was due to his having been seriously injured in an automobile accident. ) 

The Chairman then called for a discussion of his address. 


DISCUSSION OF THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

A.W. Linton: We have heard more or less about the demand for commercial pharmacists, 
and also about the demand for the professional pharmacists. It is at times hard to reconcile 
the two. Ninety-five percent of the work in an ordinary drug store is selling, and it is not 
necessary to have a man trained in prescription compounding to do that; yet men like Dr. 
Weinstein tell us that there is a demand for the professional pharmacist. It seems to me 
that there will come to be in the United States two classes of pharmacists, as there are in 
European countries. Not all the drug stores that we have at present could be professional 
pharmacies. There would not be enough work in filling prescriptions to keep them busy. 
There will be a demand for the store that will sell the ordinary remedies and other lines 
of goods now associated with drug store work. I believe that there is also going to be a 
demand for the professional pharmacy, where prescriptions will be filled by a highly trained 
prescription specialist, and where clinical examinations can be carried out. I think it is going 
to be for the best interests of all concerned, to separate these two lines of work. Let those 
who sell ordinary proprietary remedies, etc., give up prescription work. They do not usually 
do very much of it any way, and it does not pay for the room it takes up in the store. Then 
let there be another class of stores in which there are men who have a professional training, and 
are prepared to do prescription work and perform clinical examinations. I do not mean to 
suggest that one business is not as honorable as the other. Both are important; but I 
think that a separation of the commercial and professional sides of the drug business is the 
best solution of the problem. 

Jacos Diner: There is no question about the advisability and desirability of having the 
pharmacist engage in the professional line of his calling, or about his being qualified, from 
every point of view, to take up laboratory work, whether it be urinalysis, examination of the 
gastric contents, or anything else. It is always suggested, that a man who enters the pro- 
fessional side of pharmacy and gives up the commercial side is an altruist and is not likely 
to be very well remunerated. It is true that the demand for the professional pharmacist may 
not be so great at present; but I am free to say, that I cannot see the necessity for waiting for 
this demand to grow. Not so many years ago, there was no great demand for electric bulbs 
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and electric lights, etc.; and automobiles were not in such great demand until recently. 
Nor are flying ships to-day a great necessity. The demand for automobiles has grown to a 
great extent, because the desire for them was created; and even in Atlantic City the appear- 
ance of flying ships is preceding the demand for them. We have to go out and create a 
demand. We must show the physicians that we are able to do this work if a demand is to 
be created. The drug store is the logical place for clinical work. I do not say that tissue work 
will come within the province of the pharmacist, because it requires special training in 
pathology, physiology and the diagnosis of disease. Other kinds of work, however, can be 
done by the pharmacist; and if he desires to do it, the demand will come. 

I, T. GorpoN: Who pays for the examination, the doctor or the patient? 

THe CHAIRMAN: The successful laboratory worker gets the work from the physician, 
and the pay from the patient. 

F. T. Gordon: I have been up against so many cases where the doctor would charge five 
dollars for diagnosis, and send the patient to me to have the examination made for fifty cents. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You should not do it for that. It is not done in New York. 

Mr. Gorpon: In Pennsylvania before a young graduate in medicine can get his license 
to practise, he must serve a year as a hospital interne. A good part of the work that he does 
consists in the routine examination of feces, gastric contents, urine, sputum, etc. None of these 
examinations are paid for, unless it is for a private patient. The people are trained to send 
their samples to the hospitals where the work is done for nothing. 

THE CHAIRMAN: They should not do that work for nothing. 

I. A. Becker: In Chicago physicians employ nurses to do a lot of this work. These 
women act in the double capacity of nurse and clinical laboratory worker. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is because the pharmacist does not do it. 

E. F. Cook: The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy is taking steps to prepare men to ¢ 
this work. This has been one of our ideals for many years. Probably there will develop 
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two types of pharmacies; one where ordinary commercial lines are sold, and another where 
this professional work can be done. The former type does not appeal to the physician in many 
instances—especially when he finds that the patient has taken his prescription there, and the 
druggist has sold him a cold cure instead. I feel that while we have a few unusual men who 
conduct a broad commercial business and also a splendid clinical business, they are exceptions. 
I think that professional stores, such as the Morgan store in Philadelphia, will develop. There 
are others in the country, but Morgan’s is a good example. Some of the men going out 
from our college have opened clinical laboratories, and many physicians are glad to use 
their services, rather than those of younger physicians; because they feel that a young 
physician is a possible rival, and they do not care to put their work in his hands. The doctor is 
welcoming the trained pharmacist who is ready to do clinical work. We believe in this 
sufficiently to give a special course of one hundred and eighty hours of bacteriological 
work in one year, coupled with many other lines of chemical analysis, etc., which is prepara- 
tory for this work. We have exhibited in the museum of the College, what we believe to be 
a model professional store, with a sales room, prescription department, and various laboratories. 
We have great faith in the future of this type of store. There cannot be a large number 
of them, but a community of twenty-five or thirty-five thousand can readily support one. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am glad that the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy is including this 
work in their curriculum, and am positive that the other Colleges will take it up also. 


The following papers were read and discussed: “ Pharmaceutical Emulsions 
from the Colloid Standpoint,” by Leo Roon. “ Uniformity in Dispensing,” by 
J. Leon Lascoff. (This paper was published in the October J. A. Pu. A., pp. 
1112-1116.) “ Diacetylmorphine U. S. P. and Its Hydrochloride,” by H. H. 
Schaefer. “The Propaganda for Legitimate Prescription Writing,’ by Jacob 
Diner. “ The Real and Ideal in Dispensing—Random Reflections,” by L. E. Sayre. 

The several papers were referred to the Committee on Publication. 

The First session of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing was 
adjourned at 6.05 p.m. 
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SECOND SESSION. 

The second session of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing was 
called to order at 9.45 a.m., September 7, 1916, in Hotel Chalfonte, by Chairman 
Joseph Weinstein. The order of business was a continuation of the reading of 
papers; the following were presented, discussed and referred to the Publication 
Committee: 

‘* Pharmacopeeial Revision,” by Mrs. St. Claire R. Gay, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Pharmacopeeias, Formularies and Standards. 

“ Pharmaceutical Preparations Added to U. S. P. IX,” by Otto Rauben- 
heimer. 

“General Formulas in U. S. P. [X,” by Otto Raubenheimer. (This paper 
was published in the September number, pp. 984-988. ) 

Anent the statement, ** that aromatic waters should not be permitted to freeze,” 
the author stated that he was responsible for this inclusion, as in his experience 
a demijohn of rose water, which had frozen, on thawing was devoid of its fragrant 
odor. There was considerable discussion on the subject, as freezing is sometimes 
resorted to in concentrating flavors. The author, however, contended that his 
knowledge came through experience. 

The next paper was entitled: “ Newer Pharmacy of the New Pharmacopeeia,” 
by H. V. Arny. (This paper was published in the September number, pp. 989-990. ) 

The next paper was by M. I. Wilbert and entitled, “ The Scope and Possible 
Uses of the Recipe Book.” (This paper was published in the October number, 
pp. 1121-1125.) 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE RECIPE ROOK. 


H. P. Hynson: I would like to present my original idea regarding the Recipe Book. | 
had the honor of being on the National Formulary Committee, and Professor Diehl said that 
I helped him a little. My idea was that the National Formulary, having been recognized by 
the United States Government as a book of standards, should be made the very best book 
that could be produced by American pharmacy as represented by this association. There 
were a good many formulas in it that did not measure up to the standard set by our associa- 
tion. If these formulas were taken out, the question was, What should be done with them? 
Every time that I suggested that they be deleted, others said that the people wanted them 
We worried over this matter for a long time, until the idea developed that there must 
be some place made for these formulas; and I conceived the idea of suggesting a recipe book 
as a repository for them. It seemed to me that this was not a bad idea, if I do say it myself. 
It would make it easy for us to take camphorated tincture of opium, for instance, out of the 
Pharmacopeeia. There appears to be no reason for changing any of these old formulas; yet, 
if they remain in the Pharmacopceia or National Formulary, they must be brought up to date 
and made as good as possible. If these formulas were changed, however, they would lose 
their value. The only object that I had in suggesting the recipe book was to make a place 
in which to put formulas that were still in use and should be’ preserved, but should not 
remain in either of the two standards. 

I plead guilty of voting for the appendix in the present National Formulary. I thought 
that it would be a good place for these original formulas, and that the Revision Committee 
need not then be responsible for the pharmacy of these. I have no objection to additions 
being made to the Recipe Book, as they are apparently desirable; but I should like to see 
this indexed also (an index was suggested by Mr. Wilbert, see his paper). I think that it is a 
fine idea, and better than my original one. It will tell the druggists for the next five years, 
where they can find these various formulas. After this, there will be a book giving these 
formulas. I consider Mr. Wilbert’s idea in regard to the index a splendid one. I do not 
know anything more useful than my old index of the Proceedings of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. If you young men have not begun to collect a pharmaceutical library, 
you had better begin at once. I began far too late. Fortunately, however, I was able 
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to buy a set of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY extending over forty years at a public 
sale for two dollars and a half. This started my library, and I gradually added to it. A 
little while ago, I had to write a little memoir of my good friend, Professor Simon and it 
did not take me two minutes to find out all that he had done. J hope that you will endorse 
Mr. Wilbert’s suggestion in regard to the index idea. 

Otto RAUBENHEIMER: As has been very correctly pointed Out by Professor Hynson, 
the father of this Section, and also the father of the Recipe Book, this is a splendid idea 
He has started us going; and while we may differ with him.in regard to a few things, never- 
theless, the object we are trying to accomplish is just the same. The Recipe Book, according 
to my way of thinking, is just a book of unofficial formulas. As the National Formulary 
has been made a legal standard, we must have something that is unofficial. I hope that the 
time will come when paregoric and different diarrhea mixtures will go into the Recipe Book. 
That even in Washington original ideas may originate, has been proved to-day by Dr. Wilbert 
I am glad that the idea of the index occurred to him. I did not think of such a thing until 
he brought up the subject. It will be published in the December number of the JouRNAL 
because the matter was acted on favorably by the Council. It will be published in addi- 
tion to the other index; and hereafter, in December of each year, the JouRNAL will contain a 
new index. Then, if we want to find a formula, we can do so by looking in this index. This 
will be a great benefit to the average pharmacist, and will enhance the value of the JourRNAL, 
which will be greatly in demand. 

JosepH WEINSTEIN: In my address, yesterday, as Chairman, I pointed out that side-lines 
are not profitable any more, and that pharmacists should take up something new and broaden 
their calling, to include, for instance, clinical examinations. If pharmacists have a Recipe 
Book, they can find in it a ready reference to anything they need, and will be able to make 
many articles that they can sell. Supposing a certain kind of ink is called for, if the 
pharmacist has the formula in the Recipe Book, he can make it. People come into the 
store asking for all kinds of things; and if the pharmacist knows that the formula for the 
thing asked for is in the Recipe Book, he can prepare it. There are now so many formulas 
for the same thing that pharmacists do not know which one to select; but if they had some 
tried formulas in the Recipe Book, they could make use of these. The value of this book 
would be tremendous. I think that we should lay stress on the subject of having as many 
formulas for the use of the pharmacist as we can. The stock could from time to time be 
replenished through the medium of our JouRNAL; and then we would have something to induc 
people to join the Association as we could show them what it is doing to help them earn 
a livelihood. 

Mrs. St. CLatre R. Gay: The present situation in Europe has caused quite a dearth in 
cosmetics. I was called up on the telephone by a rather prominent firm of hair-dressers in 
New York, who wanted to know whether I could not give them something to take the place 
of a European preparation that they were unable to get. They gave me a list of ointments 
that they used in the treatment of the hair. The term “ Polka Dot” ointments, which was 
applied to them, about expresses what they were in composition. I asked whether they would 
mind telling me the price they got for these, and was told that they asked seven dollars and a 
half for a little half-ounce box of one, and five dollars for another. On examination, the 
first was found to contain 1 percent of balsam of Peru in vaseline; and the ingredients were 
not even blended. They probably put the balsam of Peru in the melted vaseline and just 
shook them together. The other ointment contained 1% percent of ammoniated mercury in 
lanolin and vaseline. I told the people that I thought that we could duplicate these in this 
country, without serious trouble. They asked me to do the work, but I was engaged 
at the time and could not do it. I got them some one who could, however; and that man 
is to-day making all their preparations. He recently told me that he had just finished making 
five hundred dollars’ worth of the balsam of Peru and lanolin ointment. I asked him 
whether he thought he had charged them enough, and he said that he thought he might be 
able to buy an automobile after a while. The American pharmacist has paid too little 
attention to this line of work. Everything does not depend on the wrapper. It is the 
composition. If any man will give a good clean preparation that will really do the work, 


there is a fortune in it. 
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FREDERICK T. Gorpon: I want to say something from a different angle. As the official 
answerer of correspondents in one of our pharmaceutical journals, I have had more requests 
for formulas for cosmetics than for anything else. Some say, “ Please send me a formula 
for a shaving cream equal to Blank’s,” for instance. To find a recipe or a formula sometimes 
takes several days. I have even had requests for a formula for red fire. Of course, not 
many druggists make this, and you would hardly think there would be a call for it; but you 
never can tell when you will want it. 

My idea is that if we start to obtain these formulas and collect them in a book, so that 
the druggist does not have to look through a volume of journals to find what he wants, and the 
chances are that the very thing he wants is not there, it will be a very good thing. We want 
to get a real recipe book in some absolutely substantial form, so that it can be easily referred 
to. If we want to revise it every year, we can do so. It must be compact; it must be indexed, 
and it must have in it a whole lot of things that the average druggist wants to write to his 
pharmaceutical journal and ask about. There are a lot of formulas for inks, toilet waters, 
and other things that the druggist is constantly in need of, which are not in the National 
Formulary, and exist only in scattered form. If these were published in the Recipe Book, 
they would have some sort of official sanction, and would not be like a formula for the skin 
that I saw in a newspaper, which, if made up and used, would undoubtedly take the skin off 

GeoRGE M. BERINGER: There is no reason why the American Pharmaceutical Association 
should not produce a good recipe book, suitable for the use of the American pharmacist. It 
must be comprehensive, and cover the needs of the pharmacists in the entire country. It 
must contain everything—even culinary recipes. 

Referring to the question of cosmetics, I would say that I find that the foreign for- 
mularies contain a chapter on cosmetics, and treat the subject in a scientific way. Going 
back to the original English translation of the French works, we have an ample basis for 
work on cosmetics, on which we can develop an American line of preparations. I believe that 
the manufacture of cosmetics would prove to be a good scientific side-line to the business of 
the pharmacist. I have had great pleasure in taking up the study of cosmetics sent to me for 
€xamination—some American, and some French; and I have had very nice determinations to 
make. We cannot follow all side-lines, and the pharmacist who will develop a side-line of 
toilet preparations will be leading his field as well as the one who develops along clinical 
lines. Specialization is the field, and every pharmacist should pick out his own particular 
sphere of work. Then he will gain a reputation of his own in his community. 

J. M. Francis: Many of the formulas published in the pharmaceutical journals are not 
practical for producing the high-grade articles with which the pharmacist will have to com- 
pete, especially in the way of cosmetics. They may be good enough for the purpose, but 
when you are up against the kind of goods others will have on sale, you will find that you 
cannot sell the products. I am not criticising the editors who publish these formulas. A 
man who edits a journal cannot be expected to be an expert in a dozen different lines. He 
must get his material where he can. Where does he get it? The editor does not go into the 
laboratory and work out these formulas. He may not have one, and would not have the time 
to do this work if he had. The great weakness in the plan is that the man that makes the 
formula does not publish it the way he makes it. That is what I had in mind in criticising 
the formulas in the journals. Some of these formulas can be modified, some are useless, 
and some are fairly good; but very seldom will they produce an article as good as some of 
those now obtainable, and used the world over. Therefore, we should have a committee to 
do the work of experimentation. 

M. I. Wicpert: I agree with Dr. Francis about the difficulty of finding a perfect formula 
in a journal or recipe book. Anyone who sticks to such a formula deludes himself and ts 
apt to get into trouble. The formulas so far published in the Recipe Book are merely sug 
gestive. They are only for experimental purposes. The object in printing these formulas 
twice is to have them first printed as suggestions in the JoURNAL and make them accessible, 
depending largely on the membership of the Association to work them out and perfect them 
to as great a degree as possible, and then to include these improved formulas in the Recipe 
Book, when it is published. Even then, the book will not be perfect, and should be improved 


on by the one using it. 
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Dr. Raubenheimer and Mr. Gordon misunderstood what I meant by a cumulative index. 
All you will have to do with such an index is to look in the last one published and you will be 
able to find anything that has been published in the JourNAL regarding the formula in 
question. 

H. P. Hynson: I move that the Section endorse the action of the Committee looking to 
the publication of the index, and that the thanks of the Section be tendered to Mr. Wilbert 
for his idea. I am willing to have the scope of the Recipe Book enlarged, but my idea was 
to have it only for formulas that had been established. Some time ago, I wanted a formula 
for Ringer’s solution. I got one from Johns Hopkins, and wanted to authenticate it; then 
I found another formula in the Proceedings of the American Medical Association, and also 
one in another publication. I then had three, and did not know which to take. If we had 
the one that the Committee had gone to the trouble to get, the original one, it would be the 
best to use. I believe that after five years’ trial of this index, we shall come to the con- 
clusion that the American Pharmaceutical Association does not want to be responsible for 
any more formulas than those that have been used in standard books. 

R. P. Fiscueris: Is the index as sanctioned by the Council to be a cumulative one or an 
annual index? I think it is best to have a cumulative index. 

Otro RAUBENHEIMER: It would have been too hard to go before the Council and ask for 
something for next year. I only asked for something for one year. They voted that in the 
December number of the JouRNAL there should be published a separate index of all the 
formulas that had been published up to that time, covering from January, 1912, to December, 
1916. Next year we can ask for something more. 


(The motion of Mr. Hynson was seconded and carried. ) 


NOMINATIONS OF OFFICERS. 


The following nominations for officers of the Section were made: 

For Chairman: W. H. Glover, of Lawrence, Mass., and David Stolz, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. For Associates: Mrs. St. Claire R. Gay, of New York City. and 
Charles W. Holzhauer, Jr., of Newark, N. J. . 

The last paper read at this session was by Franklin M. Apple, entitled, “* Reap- 
ing a Full Harvest.” The paper was discussed and the recommendation con- 
tained therein adopted. 

The meeting was adjourned at 12.40 p.m. 


THIRD SESSION, 


The third session of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing was 
called to order by Chairman Joseph Weinstein at 2.45 p.m., September 7, 1916. 
The reading and presentation of papers was continued and the first one of the 
afternoon’s program was by R. P. Fischelis, entitled, “‘ Practical Pointers From a 
Prescription Store.” After a discussion of the paper, Dr. Horatio C. Wood, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, addressed the Section. He spoke in part as follows: 


As a physician, I always look upon the pharmacist as my best friend; I have a sense of 
confidence in the likelihood that he will stop me from killing someone. To err is human, 
and I recognize my humanity. If I know that a prescription is going to a competent phar- 
macist, it is always a source of relief to me to feel that if, by some slip of mind, I write a 
drachm where I mean a grain, he will probably hesitate to put the prescription up, and I, as 
well as the patient, will be saved a lot of trouble. I, therefore, always welcome any criticism 
that the druggist makes on my prescriptions. Sometimes he criticises them on the ground 
of the menstruum that I have chosen. Sometimes he is right, and sometimes he is wrong; but 
whether he is right or wrong, I always thank him, becatise it shows that he is taking an 
interest in his business and looking after my interests as well. If he is right, I am always 


ready to learn. 
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I have no harsh or unkind criticism to make of the druggists. I find that most of them 
know their business and attend to it; but every little while I have some vexatious failure on 
the part of the druggist. Knowing Prof. Remington very well, I sometimes go down to his 
house and unburden my soul. 

One criticism that I have to make is the fact that a large number of them do not seem to 
know that there is such a book as the Pharmacopeeia, or they pay no attention to it, if they 
do. When the eighth revision came out, a pharmacist who had a drug store on one of the 
most prominent corners of Philadelphia, in the middle of the doctors’ section, and who did 
an almost exclusively prescription business, sent out a pamphlet calling attention to the 
changes in the eighth revision. Shortly afterwards, I ordered an A. B. S. pill, and ordered it 
by that name, and he called me up and asked me where he could find it—and he was the man 
who sent out the pamphlet. I asked whether he read the Pharmacopceia, and I could hear 
him blush on the telephone. 

Another instance happened last winter. I wanted to give a hypnotic, and decided to give 
ethyl carbamate, or urethane, and I wrote for it by its Latin name. This was at three o’clock 
in the afternoon. A half-past ten that night, when the patient ought to have been asleep, the 
druggist called me up and asked whether I knew of any place where he could get it. I said, 
“It is in the Pharmacopeeia.” ‘ Oh,” he said, “is that the same as urethane? We have that, 
but it is spelled ‘ethyl,’ and you wrote ‘zthyl.’” I showed him that in Latin they still use 
the diphthong. 

The greatest trouble that I have is due to the druggist’s not having pharmacopeeial 
things on his shelves. I will tell you an instance. This was not a Philadelphia drug store. 
I was up in Pennsylvania, for a little relaxation, and saw a gentleman there, who was not 
feeling well. I ordered a tonic containing ferric phosphate, strychnine sulphate, and 
aromatic elixir. He came back later and told me that they could not fill the prescription 
at two drug stores, but why, I do not know. Probably they did not have the ferric phos- 
phate, of which I am very fond. 

I could give a long list of experiences of this kind—instances in which I have been unable 
to get things that really, in certain cases, it would be impossible to get along without. I am 
free to confess that these were generally drugs that are rarely called for, and for which 
there is not a great deal of demand; but they were staple drugs, and there is no reason why 
the druggist should not have carried them in stock. I do not see why a physician should be 
forced to prescribe proprietary remedies of the hypnotic class. I might mention such a 
popular drug as veronal, which I use at times; but generally ethyl carbamate is as satisfactory 
as veronal, or more so. Unless, however, I know the drug store to which the prescription is 
going, I may have to write for the proprietary remedy, against my own desire, for fear that 
the patient cannot get the prescription filled in time to do the work. I had an interesting 
experience along this line with what is regarded as the highest type of prescription drug 
store in Philadelphia. I will not mention the name, but those of you who know Philadelphia 
drug stores will probably know which one I refer to. One drug that I use is aluminum 
hydroxide. The prescription went to three drug stores, and they all said that they could not 
compound it. It went to another druggist, and he compounded it. I met him afterwards and 
congratulated him on the fact that he carried the drug in stock. He said, “I did not have any 
of it, but I made it.” He was the only druggist who was clever enough to know that he 
could precipitate it from any of its salts, and he did not have to wait to call up and buy 
a supply. 

I want to repeat what I said in the beginning: that despite the little peculiarity of the 
drug store, I always have a very kindly and confident feeling towards the druggists. I have 
not said anything about the mistakes that they have made—mistakes of carelessness. The 
druggist occasionally makes a mistake in wrong quantities and adding a wrong ingredient. I 
may say that I hope to be pardoned for a little self-glorification. One man referred to the 
fact that doctors are not copy-plate chirographers. I always tell medical students in the 
beginning of the course, “If you cannot write so that it can be read, buy a typewriter.” I 
am sorry that not all the students follow my advice; but I do insist, for the protection of the 
doctor, as well as the druggist, that the doctor should write as plainly as a man can write. 
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Personally, I do not think that there are many of my prescriptions which could not be inter- 
preted by pharmacists of some experience. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this little oppor 


tunity to meet with you personally. (Applause. ) 


In the absence of the authors, the following papers were read by title and 
referred to the Publication Committee: 

“ Plasters,” by Thomas Latham. ‘ Conveniences in the Store-Room,” by 
William Mittelbach. “ Absurdities of the Press as They Relate to Pharmacy and 
Chemistry,” by F. E. Niece. “ A Plea for Further Study of Green Plant Drugs,” 
by H. W. Jones. 

Emil Koller presented the next paper of the program that was read and 
discussed, entitled, “ United States Pharmacopeeia and National Formulary 
Propaganda.” 

The next number of the program was a “ Prescription Clinic,” conducted by 
H. P. Hynson, who in his introductory remarks stated that while the term 
“clinic”’ did not altogether apply, the embodied meaning of the discussion of 
difficulties was applicable. (The prescriptions with discussions thereon will be 
printed in a succeeding issue of the JOURNAL.) 

The subject of the next paper of the program was “ Mercury Salicylate and 
Its Preparations,’ by J. Leon Lascoff. 

The last paper was by Louis Spencer Levy, entitled, “At Last a Safe Bichlo- 
ride Tablet.” 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


David Stolz of Syracuse asked that his name be withdrawn as nominee for 
chairman of the Section, and as there was now only one nominee for each office, 
the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot electing the nominees, namely : 

W. H. Glower of Lawrence, Mass., Chairman; David Stolz of Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Secretary; Mrs. St. Claire R. Gay of New York City and Charles W. Holz- 
hauer, Jr., of Newark, N. J., Associates. 

The officers were then installed. <A rising vote of thanks was extended the 


retiring officers. 
The final session was adjourned at 5.25 P.M. 
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THE PROPAGANDA FOR “LEGITIMATE” PRESCRIPTION 
WRITING.* 


BY JACOB DINER. 


On his way back from the Boston meeting of the A. Ph. A. the late C. S. N. 
liallberg paid me a visit at the store which | was then conducting. In the course 
of our conversation he referred to the new impetus which he felt had been given 
at the meeting to the propaganda for the writing of proper prescriptions. He 
made some statements, relating to the percentage of legitimate prescriptions as 
compared with those calling for nostrums of unknown composition and of ques- 
tionable value, and estimated that the latter would outnumber the former about 
3 to 1. I not only assured, but convinced, him that my prescription file averaged 
less than 5 percent of the undesirable prescriptions mentioned. At that time 
so-called propaganda work was still in its infancy. Since then much good work 
has been done both by individuals and associations. Yet if one were to count up 
the results achieved I venture to say that they would not prove very satisfactory. 
Here and there some success has undoubtedly been recorded; but on the whole 
the expenditure of time and money, not to mention the labor, should have shown 
better results. One is naturally led to ask what are the reasons for the inade- 
quate returns on this investment? The general tendency of propaganda workers 
is to lay the blame for this comparative failure on the indifference or the greed of 
the practitioners of medicine and to let it go at that. 

From careful observation of many of these propaganda movements, some in 
which I was personally active, I have come to the conclusion that most of them 
were not aimed in the right direction nor carried out in the right manner. When 
one wishes to correct an evil, to treat a disease, as it were, it becomes his duty 
to first properly diagnose the case, study it from its etiology, through its patho- 
logical lesions, consider possible complications and sequelz, etc., and then, having 
a fair knowledge of physiology, pharmacology and therapeutics, it becomes a 
matter of simply applying that knowledge for the purpose of outlining a successful 
course of treatment. Looking upon the indiscriminate prescribing of nostrums 
as a disease we will study it as a distinct entity, diagnose, prescribe and, perhaps, 
cure it. 

Definition —Nostrum prescribing is a disease characterized by indiscriminate 
prescribing of everything that anyone recommends, either by way of pamphlets, 
advertising in second-rate journals, bolstered-up case histories or liberal distribu- 
tion of samples. 

Etiology—rThe principal cause of this disease is ignorance, on the part of 
the physician, of the fundamental principles of pharmacology. Contributing 
causes: Laziness, fear of incompatibilities—successfully played on by unscru- 
pulous manufacturers—and occasionally the desire to make a dishonest dollar 
by participating in the profits, if there are any left, derived from the sale of these 
nostrums. Other contributing causes are also: Medical journals, too indifferent 
to the cause of rational treatment, medical journals owned or in the pay of 
nostrum venders and the abuse of hospital and dispensary prescribing by number 
so that the embryo doctor never does know what his patient is getting. 


*Read before Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City 


meeting, 1916. 
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Symptoms.—The symptoms can be found on the prescription file of any 
pharmacy in this and many other countries. 

Treatment.—Like all treatments, the treatment of this disease may be divided 
into three subdivisions: (1) Prophylactic; (2) dietetic; (3) medicinal (gener- 
ally there is also the hygienic—but if the first three are successful the hygienic 
condition of the patient, physician and pharmacist will leave nothing to be desired). 

Prophylactic.—The proper prophylaxis lies, of course, in the medical colleges. 
Up to within recent years the teaching of pharmacology and therapeutics in the 
medical schools was a matter of minor importance. The selection of a professor 
in surgery or medicine was a matter of vital concern. The specialties were 
represented by men high in their community. Laboratories were equipped for 
pathology and bacteriology, biochemistry, etc., irrespective of cost. Research 
work in all branches was encouraged and many grants and endowments were 
made for that purpose. This was true of every branch of medicine except one— 
pharmacology and therapeutics. I know that here and there exceptions could 
be cited, but as a rule this condition held good in the majority of medical schools. 
The number of hours assigned to the subject were reduced to the minimum possi- 
ble, and in many schools a dozen or so recitation hours were all that could be 
spared for this “useless” (?) branch of medicine. It 1s said that a prominent 
teacher in medicine of our city was wont to tell his students that if they could 
make the proper diagnosis they need not bother about the treatment (only he 
presented this in a more dramatic way than I am stating it here ). 

It becomes, therefore, evident that the physician who studied and graduated 
some years ago went out into the world entirely unprepared. ‘To-day the majority 
of medical schools are embodying an extensive course in pharmacology and 
therapeutics in their curriculum. The Council on Education of the American 
Medical Association is insisting on that and doing splendid work in that direction, 
so that to a great extent we feel somewhat reassured as to the “lost art” of 
prescription writing, since the proper prophylactic measures are being enforced. 

The actual treatment, therefore, can be limited to those men in practice now, 
who have not enjoyed the systematized courses in the subjects mentioned, the 
majority of the practitioners of to-day. 

Dietetic and Medicinal.—Any therapeutist will tell you that the success of all 
treatment depends on the employment of that agent which is physiologically, or, in 
this as well as many other cases, logically indicated. Now, inasmuch as the disease 
is due to lack of proper training on the part of the physician, it becomes at once 
evident that the logical remedy is to supply the means to correct this deficiency. 
This, in a measure, has been the object of all so-called propaganda campaigns, 
but I fear the modus operandi was not the logical one. In the majority of these 
abortive attempts the greatest attention possible was paid to supply the “ tired 
and ever busy physician ”’ with a short name, formula indifferent, which he was 
urged to use “as just as good as the nostrum now employed by him.” There 
was no attempt to go back to first principles. And that was a serious mistake. 

As pointed out by Professor A. B. Lyons, a member of the Pharmacopeeial 
Revision Committee, ‘“ physicians themselves should be the ones to select the 
combinations they desire to prescribe, as in the beginning they did in constructing 
their pharmacopeeias.”” Therefore, the aim of propaganda work should be directed 
towards teaching the physician something about the drugs themselves, make him 
familiar with their appearance, solubility, best mode of prescribing and their 
physiological action, if not also their therapeutic indications. Work of this 
kind must be taken up systematicelly, must be handled carefully and must con- 
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tinue at regular intervals for a sufficient period of time to cover the subject as 
completely as possible. 

It is my good fortune to have been authorized to carry out such an educational 
campaign under the auspices of The Bronx County Pharmaceutical Association 
and, with your permission, I will endeavor to outline here just how we intend 
to do this. 

The campaign is divided into three distinct methods: (1) Joint meetings; 
(2) circulars to the members of the medical and pharmaceutical profession in the 
Bronx; (3) samples. 

Joint Meetings ——A circular is being prepared notifying the physicians and 
pharmacists that beginning with October, 1916, there will be held one meeting 
each month for the next ten months. At these meetings teachers in pharmacology 
and other prominent pharmacists and physicians will deliver lectures on pharma- 
cology, taking up one subject at each meeting. The subject to be treated at the 
October meeting will be: Digestives ; November: Cathartics, etc. 

Circulars.—The circulars will contain a brief abstract of the lecture delivered 
that month and will be sent out to the physicians and the pharmacists together 
with samples, which will be representative of some of the modes of prescribing 
suggested in the lecture and the circular. 

The first circular outlined reads as follows: 


“ DIGESTIVES.' ” 

Before beginning the discussion on remedies used for the purpose of aiding digestion 
[ will, with your permission, briefly discuss the physiology of digestion. Broadly speaking, 
digestion begins in the mouth and terminates somewhere in the large intestines. In the 
mouth the ptyalin, acting in the alkaline medium supplied by the saliva, initiates the carbo- 
hydrate digestion and this carbohydrate digestion, according to some physiologists, is con- 
tinued for about half an hour in the stomach until the hydrochloric acid secretion of the 
“acid” cells neutralizes or acidifies the gastric contents. Then “gastric digestion” of the 
protein begins. This is carried on by the ferments of the stomach, principally pepsin and 
rennin, which are active only in the acid medium supplied by the hydrochloric acid. The 
partly digested protein and carbohydrate are then forwarded into the small intestines by 
the peristaltic action of the stomach, and the relaxation of the pyloric sphincter. While 
passing through the duodenum the partly digested food, acid in reaction, is made alkaline 
by the bile coming from the liver through the bile-duct, leading from the gall-bladder, 
and to this is added the secretion of the pancreas, carried through the duct of Wirsung and 
emptying into the duodenum at the same point where the common duct opens (ampulla 
of Vater). 

The pancreatic secretion grossly consists of three enzymes: A protease (trypsin), an 
amylase (amylopsin), and a lipase (steapsin). The function of these enzymes is to digest 
respectively the protein, carbohydrates and fats. These enzymes, as already mentioned, 
require the alkaline medium which is supplied by the bile, besides its other functions. When 
we come to the administration of digestants we must bear in mind these fundamental 
principles of digestion. 

Gastric digestion may be impaired either by a deficiency or absence of the hydrochloric 
acid, or by an excess of the latter. Without entering into the diagnosis or general treatment, 
I will limit myself merely to the rationale of supplying those elements necessary for the 
improvement of impaired digestion. In those cases in which there is deficiency of the 
gastric enzymes, notably of pepsin, there is as a rule also a deficiency of the hydrochloric acid. 
Therefore the physician, of course, will prescribe pepsin, in an acid medium. The points 


* Abstract of a lecture delivered before members of the medical and pharmaceutical 
profession of the Bronx, under the auspices of the Bronx County Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, October, 1916. 
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to be remembered, however, are these: Pepsin itself is a protein and as such is subject to 
certain reaction of proteins. It is precipitated or coagulated by alcohol and its enzymic 
action is impaired or destroyed by such coagulation as well as by subjecting it to the action 
of heat beyond certain temperatures; it is also incompatible with many other substances. 
Furthermore its action is desired in the stomach, its natural habitat, at a time when nature 
would normally supply it in the active stomach, that is from 30 to 45 minutes after 
ingestion of the food, and it must be promptly available for that action, therefore it appears 
logical that pepsin should be given in liquid form, in a medium which is free from alcohol 
and without complicating other drugs, except hydrochloric acid which enhances its activity 
For that reason the following rather palatable formulas suggest themselves. 


i ere errr oa 10 grains 
DE TEVGCOCHIOTIC ACI onic cccccsepeiesceesccaee 1O ‘ihnims 
Te Bae Cua is eie anita ene Peo eet 5 fluidrachm 
Water, — 
WO WBE a6. odes Pr oavrice reac eat eisre hi eneconee eeiaes 1 = fluidrachm 


Instead of water, aromatic waters like those of anise, cinnamon, spearmint, or peppermint 
may be used, or a small amount of the corresponding oil. 

Syrup of rose, tincture of cardamom compound or other adjuvants or vehicles may be 
employed or substituted. It should be remembered that alcohol is not compatible with pepsin 
and such addition to a preparation should be in very limited amount. 

If we are dealing with a condition of hyperacidity, then antacids are indicated 

Antacids are subdivided into two great groups, direct and indirect antacids. The former 
act directly in the stomach to counteract excessive acid secretion, while the latter after absorp- 
tion into the circulation render other body juices alkaline or tend to reduce existing hyper- 
acidity (urine, etc.). For our purpose, we are concerned with direct antacids only. Those 
available are, the hydroxides of calcium and magnesium, and the carbonates and bicarbonates 
of sodium, potassium lithium, calcium and magnesium. (Dr. Diner, in his paper, also 
included suggested combinations for these.) If we desire, however, to improve intestinal 
digestion, then recourse must be had to the pancreatic secretion. Pancreatin is admirably 
adapted for this purpose. Bearing in mind that intestinal digestion does not really begin 
until at least two hours after ingestion of food and also remembering that pancreatin 
should become active only after reaching the small intestines and that we must secure an 
alkaline medium for its activity, the following form prescription suggests itself: 


WN ele to Sx cone 2 co wa avieuigt a, tis veuae meaiecaiwiess 5 grains 
ee re 1 grain 
Prusprssated VIKA ... i. occ ices See ae 1 grain 


Enclose in capsule and coat with tolu. 

The prescriptions are given as types only, the judgment of the physician will direct and 
adapt the remedy to the case and not the case to the remedy. Many modifications, changes 
and improvements are possible, and we are certain that the consideration of each case 
as an individual one with the adaptation of the remedy accordingly is bound to result in 
benefit to the patient and gratification of the physician. 

The circular is to be accompanied by a letter, and a form for the first subject is outlined 


as follows: 


DEAR Doctor: 

Enclosed please find an abstract of a lecture delivered at the October meeting of the 
Bronx County Pharmaceutical Association. 

It is the intention of our Association to continue these lectures throughout the entire 
winter. We have the promise of prominent teachers of pharmacology to continue the course 


so long as there is interest shown by the men of Bronx. 

Many of us, both in the medical and pharmaceutical profession, are apt to become some 
what rusty in our materia medica and pharmacology. Many of us would be willing to pay a 
fair fee for the privilege of attending a post-graduate course in these subjects if we could 
only find the time and opportunity to do so. We believe that in securing the free service 
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of the professors of pharmacology in the various schools of medicine of this city we have 
provided the opportunity, and by holding the meetings at 9 o'clock at night we have 
arranged for a convenient time. 

We would greatly appreciate an expression of opinion from you as to whether you are 
interested in this move or not. 

We enclose with this a sample of some capsules each containing 5 grains of sodium 
bicarbonate and 1 grain of inspissated oxgall; the capsules are coated with tolu as outlined 


in the enclosed circular. Fraternally Yours 


DISCUSSION, 

Otto RAUBENHEIMER: This is certainly an ideal condition for propaganda work. But 
where are the men to do it? The trouble is, that we have in New York but one Diner. Of 
course, other places may have other Diners; but the man to do that kind of work needs 
to be a pharmacist, and also a physician, because he must be able to answer the questions 
of physicians. Dr. Diner possesses this happy combination. It is certainly the right kind of 
propaganda work. 

C. P. Wimmer: To my mind, it is unnecessary to have the combination of physician and 
pharmacist in one person. Arrangements could be made with teachers of nharmacology in 
medical colleges to have them deliver the medical part of the lecture, and with a teacher of 
a pharmaceutical college to give the other part as a supplement. I think that this paper 
contains the best suggestion I have heard for this propaganda work. Physicians will not 
read circulars, except the head lines, and get-together meetings while good, do not accom- 
plish the purpose. If, however, you have a medical lecture and this supplemented by a talk 
on the required remedies, delivered by a pharmacist, the meeting will be interesting to both 
physicians and pharmacists, and valuable work will be accomplished. 

EmiL Rotter: I think you should not be too optimistic. If you have these lectures, you 
cannot have them very often; and to get physicians together is just as hard as getting pharma- 
cists together after a day of hard work. Besides, there is an antagonistic factor, the salesmen 
of the pharmaceutical manufacturers are generally physicians, and have studied the subject 
in such a way as to be able to show the physician that their preparation is better than any 
other, and that he will do better to keep the preparation in tablet form; for if he writes 
the prescription, the druggist may not have the particular preparation. To offset the influence 
of the salesmen of the manufacturing houses, we must have scores of lectures, and must 
send propaganda men to see the physicians at their offices. To see them only at the lectures 
will have little effect. Office dispensing is the greatest danger that confronts pharmacy 
to-day; and it is so common over the country that we should take other measures than this 
propaganda work to stamp it out. We should try to have passed a law providing, that if a 
physician wants to dispense his own medicine, he must have a registered pharmacist in his 
office. So long as the handling of medicaments by the physician, assisted by the office girl or 
nurse, is tolerated, we shall have this trouble. The cost of the two or three dozen tablets 
that the physician gives is small, and it forces the patient to come back to his office for 
another supply. Propaganda work will be practically without results, so long as we do not 
consider these points. 

L. H. Friep: We have a National Formulary, and I think that book contains as many 
formulas for digestants as could be found anywhere, although a physician might improve 
on them. Still, if the physician could be induced to learn the contents of the books and 
prescribe articles found in the United States Pharmacopeeia and National Formulary, | 
think it would be better than for us to suggest combinations for prescriptions. 

L. E. Sayre: I have been in a part of the country, che Middle West, where I could watch 
the value of propaganda work. It seems to me, when we come here and discuss these prob 
lems, that those who take the pessimistic view are apt to feel that we should have obtained 
better results. I feel much encouraged by the work done in the East along the line of propa- 
ganda. I can point to a number of physicians who never knew anything about the National 
Formulary, and very little about the United States Pharmacopeeia, who now come to me 
and say, “I am going to hold to these formulas, because they are authentic.” I could mention 
a number of cases in which this effect has been obtained in the Middle West. While we have 
discouraging aspects of the situation I think that we must keep hammering away all the time; 
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and finally we shall get somewhere. The fact that physicians when they dispense ought to 
employ a registered pharmacist has been emphasized over and over again. In many hospitals 
where students formerly compounded prescriptions, they are now employing registered 
pharmacists. That looks as if we were making a little progress. I think that if we can get 
the physicians to cooperate with us, we can together enlist the attention of the other 
physicians so that they will hear us. 

Puitiep ASHER: | think the condition can be remedied through the hospital drug store. 
This Association should start an association of hospital drug stores. The druggists in hospitals 
come in contact with the young physicians. If we take the young men who are studying 
medicine and have the pharmacists give them instruction on the proper method of dispensing, 
showing them what the pharmaceutical preparations are, I believe we shall get better results. 

While it is true that in all colleges of medicine, there is a little dispensing taught in the 
department of pharmacology and therapeutics, there is very little practice. What the pro- 
fessors tell the students on the subject makes very little impression. The young men should 
be in actual touch with things, and see what the combinations rhean. When they get this 
practical knowledge, they will know more about the subject when they get out of college. 
The reason that we have so many large pharmaceutical houses is not because of lack of 
interest or laziness on the part of the retailer, but because of the fact that it is much easier 
for a young physician to remember the names the pharmaceutical laboratory has given him 
than to use his own brain in constructing prescriptions to fit the case. I believe that an asso- 
ciation of hospital apothecaries should be started in our Association. Then this propaganda 
work will have more force, and we shall see the effect of it in time. 

Miss M. G. Trusy: I can confirm this gentleman’s ideas, because we run a dispensary, 
and young physicians often come for advice in the writing of prescriptions. They do not 
seem to have much practical prescription writing in the medical curriculum. In Pennsylvania 
we have a State law which says, that all physicians must have one year of experience in a 
hospital; so the plan proposed by Professor Asher would give all the physicians in the State 
a chance for instruction by the hospital pharmacists. 

Greo. HOHMANN: It is one of my duties to take young men around the wards, criticise 
their work, and go over their cases. After we have made a diagnosis we discuss the treat- 
ment, and spend a good deal of time on that subject. I have my Pharmacopceia and National 
Formulary right with me. When we commence talking about treatment, [ naturally ask, 
“What would you do for the patient?” I get all sorts of answers. They know very little 
about therapeutics or the action of drugs. The medical schools are very lax in teaching 
this, especially the pharmaceutical end of it—how these drugs may be combined; so we spend 


an hour every morning in going over the Pharmacopeeia and National Formulary and in 


prescription writing. 

I think that if you can get the men while they are young, you can do much with them, I 
have accomplished quite a good deal. Last year was the first opportunity for such work with 
us and it has been very successful, and this year I have a new plan along the same line that 
It will take several years, probably, but that is the only way 
The older men have fixed ideas, and it is hard to 
We go over the why’s and, 


I think will net good results. 
that you can reach the physicians. 
change them; but you can mold the ideas of the young men. 
wherefor’s in the preparation, find out why each constituent is there, and give a thorough 
explanation of its purpose. 

F. S. FRANKFURTER: I am in a position to know that the training of the college of medicine 
is telling on the young graduates. Those in the Bronx are now depending upon the United 
States Pharmacopeeia and National Formulary preparations. In one week I have had three 
different doctors call for a formula for summer complaint in children, each having the same 


composition. I think that Fordham is somewhat responsible for this improvement in the 


method of prescribing. 
Mrs. Sr. Crarre R. Gay: I do not agree with Dr. Hohmann about the possibility of 


molding a young physician. After he gets out of college, there is nothing that he can learn. 


He knows it all; and you are insulting him, when you try to tell him anything. The older men, 
those of value to the medical profession, will much more readily take a new suggestion. You 
can tell them of a new preparation, and explain to them why it is better than the one that 
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they are now using; and, nine times out of ten, they will use it without hesitation. If you 
tell the same thing to an interne, he will say: “It’s easier to make the other one.” He will 
listen when he is in college, but not to the pharmacist outside. I just ignore the interne and 
go to the attending physician, and then the interne is forced to use it. 

Another point is this: What are you going to do with the “five-drug” doctor? It is 
useless to say that he does not exist. Johns Hopkins is turning men of that sort out by the 
hundreds. What are you going to do with the surgeon who says, “ It is not the medicine that 
pulled the patient through, it is my surgery ’"—when we all know that it is the good work of 
the nurse plus the good care of the pharmacist. What can you do with a man who says he 
needs only five drugs? Can you do propaganda work with him? I am willing to have any 
man come into my hospital and try it. 

Jacos Diner: I thoroughly agree with Mrs. Gay that the older man is more adaptable to 
teaching, and our propaganda work is for the older men. We are trying to train the younger 
men so that they will be amenable to gentle treatment by the pharmacist. 

The matter of the hospital pharmacist is well taken care of in New York. We do not 
permit any man to dispense drugs in our hospitals unless he is a licensed pharmacist and 
registers with the State Board. 

The “ five-drug ” man is not a hopeless case, by any means. He is using five drugs intelli- 
gently, and all that we have to do is to enlarge his scope. 

I would hesitate to class myself with men like Cushing, Bastedo or Hatcher; but we have 
enlisted the services of the men teaching pharmacology in New York to give these lectures, 
because they are both pharmacologists and physicians. Physicians, therefore, will listen 
to them: because doctors will be glad to hear a talk on a remedy given by a physician, 
and will do so with more interest than they will listen to a talk from a pharmacist. 

It has been said that this was all purely theoretical, and that no practical results could be 
obtained. I recall that, ten or twelve years ago, when the Hudson River Pharmaceutical 
\ssociation first started with a propaganda, we carried it on with litttle experience and the 
little knowledge at our disposal and yet, while when we started there was an average of 
74 percent of proprietary remedies used in prescriptions in the surrounding districts, within 
two years we had succeeded in reducing the percentage to less than 15 percent. That may be 
theoretical; but in our district it was a mighty practical, good result, when we could look 
over prescriptions taken at random from various stores, and find such a low proportion of pro- 
prietary remedies called for. The doctors came to our meetings, and they did not come 
for a feed or a free souvenir. They selected the topic nearest to their minds, and these talks 
were civen. There is one thing, however, that must not be left out of sight and that is “ stick- 
to-it-iveness.” You have to stick to it. You have to hammer away at it. 

The detail man is all right in his way. He reaches the physician but once a year, however, 
and the circular can reach him once a month. That propaganda is carried on, also, among the 
pharmacists. We tell them what we are going to talk of and show them the preparation, 
and they are urged to be prepared to meet the demand and be individual propaganda agents 
with the physician, when he comes into their stores. 

There is no doubt that, with the hospital pharmacist on the one side, and the young phy- 
sician on the other, the result is unsatisfactory. The modern medical school, however, is not 
satisfied with merely showing the young physician what a preparation looks like. We now take 
the young man in the second year and put him into the pharmaceutical laboratory. He pre- 
pares a galenical of each type. He is told that this is not required of him in order to make 
him a pharmacist, but to show him what is necessary in making a galenical. In the next year, 
he sees the application of pharmacodynamics. He is shown very clearly by tracings that the 
antipyretic is practically inactive in a normal case, and does workinan abnormal case, a febrile 
condition. He is, furthermore, if he has gone through that course, put through a drill in 
prescription writing. We do not stop there, but let him compound some prescriptions. We 
give him the prescriptions as generally written, and suggest corrections and improvements. 

So successful has this method been with the two classes that I have been teaching, and with 
those taught by some others, such as Bastedo, Hatcher and Wallace, that some of our medical 
graduates, after coming out of the hospital courses, have enrolled themselves in pharma- 
ceutical schools and taken courses there, so as to get better acquainted with drugs. I do not 
believe that the outlook is so bad. Let us stick to it and work with enthusiasm. 
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REAPING A FULL HARVEST.* 
BY FRANKLIN M. APPLE, PHAR.D 


‘The long expected, the greatly delayed, the far more perfect collection of 
standards, which are very vital to those engaged in the drug business, has been 
completed, and is now official under the title, The National Formulary, Fourth 
Edition. It became official September 1, 1916. 

This accomplishment should be a source of great gratification and pride to every 
member of this Association, as it was compiled and perfected by a few of our 
members, who, philanthropically, gave of their time and talents in a large measure. 

Those persons, who are unfamiliar with the tasks that such an accomplishment 
entails upon those who assume the responsibility for the production of a trust- 
worthy collection of standards for medicinal agents, cannot imagine and appreciate 
the worries and cares that beset the members of the Committee on National 
Formulary of the A. Ph. A.; hence they do not realize the measure of thanks that 
is due to these noble workers. 

Having been favored with opportunities to observe the workings of this com- 
mittee upon several occasions, I realize what knotty problems confronted them and 
how earnestly they labored to solve the same, with the result that I feel a far 
deeper sense of appreciation for what has been accomplished, under the unfavor- 
able conditions with which they were compelled to contend. 

Lest you may assume that the N. Fk. 1V was compiled by these pharmaceutical 
experts without any expense to this Association I will narrate that, to my certain 
knowledge, the travelling expenses and hotel bills of these members were paid 
with the funds of the Association ; but only for the time they were actually engaged 
with National Formulary work at an annual meetirg of the Association (see 
Treasurer's report in the 1909, 4. Ph. A. Proceedings, p. 4605; also J. A. Pu. A,, 
October, 1914, p. 1397). 

Having produced a complete formulary, it is presented to the Association as 
a valuable asset—particularly so when coupled with the honored and respected 
name of the Association, as sponsor for the same, and the printing and distribution 
of it is in the hands of the Council, when the Association is not in session. 

Having become the possessor of such a valuable asset, upon which the Associa- 
tion has expended several thousand dollars, the question, what disposition shall be 
made of it, naturally arises in the minds of the thoughtful members. 

Provision was made, in a measure, at a previous meeting of the Association to 
meet this dilemma, as we will presently see. 

Mr. George M. Beringer, in his address as president of this Association, at 
the Detroit meeting in 1914, offered a recommendation as follows: “ With the 
appearance of the new edition of the National Formulary, the first prepared as 
a legal standard, its importance will be greatly increased and the sale should be 
very extensive, and the Association should reap a substantial profit. 

An organized effort should be made to make it a more popular book and to 
acquaint the physicians as well as the drug trade in general with its character, 
importance and usefulness. 

I would recommend that the Committee on National Formulary be instructed 
to appoint a specialist or else a sub-committee to prepare an epitome to be used 
in advertising and popularizing the work, and that subject to the approval of the 


* Read before Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City 


meeting, 1916. 
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Committee on Publication and the Council, an edition sufficient for these purposes 
be published. 

Also that either an independent committee or a sub-committee on National 
Formulary be appointed as a Committee on Propaganda, whose duty it shall be 
to acquaint the physicians with the character of the N. F. preparations, to 
prepare literature for distribution through our members and the drug trade in 
general, explaining the formulas, uses and dosage of a selected list of the more 
desirable preparations. Such a system of advertising the book should add very 
materially to its usefulness and, considered solely from an advertising standpoint, 
the Association should be amply reimbursed for their expenditures. 

The Association passed a favorable verdict upon this suggestion, in the 
following manner: The Committee on President's Address reported in these 
words: ‘* The Committee approves of the publication of an Epitome of the N. F. 
with the objects stated in the address, and that there be established a Committee 
on Propaganda with the object of increasing the use and extending the influence 
of the N. F. preparations.” ; and the Association, upon the motion of Mr. M. I. 
Wilbert, that the above recommendation be referred to Council with power to 
act on favorable recommendation from the general session, endorsed such a 
course of action. 

The Association should take definite action on this proposition at this time, 
and if favorably acted upon, the proper official should attend to its application 
without delay. 

As the owners of this book of legal standards, and holding an honored and 
respected position in the eyes of the medical profession, this Association is the 
logical one to expound its merits to the medical practitioners, who will accept 
without reserve the literature offered to them by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

With the income that will be derived from the sale of the N. F. IV it should 
be possible to take up this work without delay, thereby demonstrating to the rank 
and file of druggists that the A. Ph. A. is mindful of their material interests in 
consequence of which the efforts of our Membership Committee should be rendered 
much easier and far more satisfactory results be obtained. 

Inasmuch as the N. F. is recognized by the Federal authorities as a book of 
legal standards for medicines purchased or prescribed under the titles by which 
they are therein designated, and as it is necessary that provision must be made at 
once to collect data and correct any errors that may have crept into this revision, 
also get in readiness for the next revision of the N. F., which will entail con- 
siderable expense upon the Association, it is imperative that the Association shall 
derive the greatest possible income from the present revision. 

This may not sound professional or altruistic but it appears to me to be good 
logic; and as the ultimate object is to benefit mankind by the wise expenditure of 
this income in an endeavor to improve our remedial agents and secure greater 
accuracy of standards, no serious objections can be raised to such a course of 
action. Is it really unprofessional? Upon careful analysis, is it not altruistic? 

It does not sound very professional to make appeals in the churches for large 
collections, with which to meet urgently pressing bills, but the custom is frequently 
followed I am certain, the ultimate benefits derived therefrom justify the action. 

As this Association has not been liberally endowed by a Carnegie or a Rocke 
feller, it is justified in reaping as great a harvest as possible from the sale of its 
assets, so long as it does not overcharge for its ware, taking into consideration 
the business risks it must run in the venture. 
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Up to this period in the history of the N. F. this Association appears to me to 
be like unto a farmer who received a grant of land, that appeared to have good 
productive possibilities, from which he could derive a nice income. He tilled the 
soil carefully, received assistance from his children in caring for the growing 
crops and everything looked very bright for his family’s comfort when, alas! he 
carelessly gathered a portion of his crops, and then sat idly by and allowed his 
neighbors to gather whatsoever they wished of the remaining portion of the crops, 
he taking chances on deriving some benefits from the increased valuation of his 
land, due to the demonstration of the possibilities of the land. 

The time for such action has passed, and in this day of strenuous competition 
(and this Association has its competitors) it is the wisest and safest policy to reap 
a full harvest. 

DISCUSSION. 

Geo. M. BERINGER: It seems to me that one of the real duties of this organization is to 
make an effective propaganda in behalf of the National Formulary, which is the property 
of the Association. There is no one better acquainted with its contents and the purpose 
that it is to serve than myself; and | think that we should certainly have taken the opportunity 
to have prepared an epitome of the book two years ago. That was the purpose of the 
recommendation I made at that time. It seemed to me that an epitome, to be prepared and 
distributed coincidently with the publication of the work, would have been a good thing for 
this Association to have undertaken. This task should not be left to the men of some other 
organizations, whose membership may be indifferent. 

H. P. Hynson: Do you think that this could best be done by the Committee on National 
Formulary ? 

Geo. M. Berincer: | think that a sub-committee of that Committee could readily prepare 
such an epitome and thus demonstrate its value to every pharmacist and physician. 

F. W. MEIssNerR, Jr.: The American Medical Association has asked the -Board of 
Trustees of the U. S. P. for the privilege of preparing an epitome of the new Pharmacopceia. 
I do not know whether they asked a like privilege of the Council of this Association or not. 
If so, would it be advisable for this Association to publish an epitome of the National 
Formulary for general distribution? Would there be a probability of competition, and of 
unnecessary expenditure on the part of this Association in publishing an epitome of the 
National Formulary alone? 

Geo. M. BERINGER: It seems to me that it would be best for this Association to do its 
own propaganda work. The viewpoint of the medical man is very desirable, but the thought 
was that the official epitome prepared by the American Pharmaceutical Association should 
be used for work in the local and state associations, with such explanations as we alone 
could give. Possibly it might also be placed in the hands of physicians. 

F. M. Appre: Another reason that actuated me in taking up this recommendation was 
the fact that propaganda work has been done by a commercial organization on our own 
property. This organization got into a serious controversy with the American Medical 
Association, and I felt that this fact wéakened materially the propaganda work on the 
National Formulary. This is our own property, and we have expended a great deal of money 
on it. I feel that the time has come to act, if we do not wish this volume to be treated 
in the same way. We want to have it arranged so that when we go to the members of 
the American Medical Association, they will have no reason to refuse to accept it. I want 
to keep the propaganda for the National Formulary and United States Pharmacopceia free 
from any commercial taint. 

M. I. Wivsert: I want to call attention to the possibility of doing just exactly the opposite 
of what Mr. Apple suggested, of having an absolutely clean and acceptable propaganda. 


I am at sea as to how a purely pharmaceutical epitome of the National Formulary would 
appeal to the medical practitioner, and if we go beyond that, we are going beyond our 
province, and will cast some doubt on the object of our propaganda from the physician's 
point of view. 
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AT LAST, A SAFE BICHLORIDE TABLET!* 
BY LOUIS SPENCER LEVY. 


Under ordinary circumstances no one who is aware of the great amount of 
work to be done at a Convention like this should have the audacity to suggest for 
discussion the subject of this paper. 

For several years, more particularly since the press publicity attending the 
demise of a Georgia banker due to accidental poisoning with mercuric chloride, 
the problem of preventive measures either in case of accident or attempted suicide 
by this means has been discussed in lay and scientific circles; but a simple, safe, 
reliable and practical solution has proved very elusive. In the hope, therefore, 
that the suggestions I have to offer will meet with the approval of the pharma- 
ceutical profession and of the public, as they have of numerous physicians of 
note, I venture to risk your displeasure. 

There is no need to recount, other than in a brief manner, the reasons why 
tablets of mercuric chloride have heretofore lent themselves to accident. First, 
they are small and easily swallowed; second, they have practically no taste ; third, 
they have no definite characteristics of appearance that mark them as dangerous. 

It is clear to all of us that any preventive measure must be reliable even under 
exceptional conditions. Analyzing the reports of a large number of accidental 
mercuric poisonings, the two facts that I have already pointed out stood out 
most prominently, viz.: that the victim was not warned either by his sense of 
taste, nor by any difficulty in swallowing. These are the two very important 
points to consider. Nature has thrown safeguards around many of our in- 
voluntary acts to save us from ourselves, and merely by making certain that 
these natural means of protection shall be made use of, safety from accident can 
be assured. One of these safeguards is the sense of taste, and another the reflex 
action which causes a spasm, or constriction, of the muscles of the pharynx when- 
ever an object not easily swallowed reaches it. The sense of taste is a guide that 
can be depended upon, if due regard is paid to those effects that are independent 
of the sense of smell. Many substances cannot be identified by the sense of taste 
if the sense of smell is excluded by holding the nostrils tightly shut; and this 
applies even to such highly flavored substances as vanilla bean, orange peel, etc. 
However, a pungent, biting sensation produced in the taste-buds by such sub- 
stances as pepper, mustard, etc., is instantly noted, and they invariably produce 
an impulse of rejection. 

In order to overcome the objections heretofore mentioned, I have devised a 
tablet containing about one percent of pungent oils, or oleoresins, such as 
capsicum, mustard, etc., and in no instance has any one failed instantly to pause 
and remove from his mouth a test tablet containing this guard irritant. The 
question naturally arises as to the effect upon the tissues and mucous membranes 
of such added ingredients, but repeated tests, under all conditions in which mer- 
curic chloride can be used, have failed to produce a single objection on the part 
of the patient, or the medical attendant. This can be readily appreciated when it 
is borne in mind that the strength of the solution with reference to the guard in- 
gredients is less than 1: 100,000 in the case of a bichloride solution of 1: 4000. 


*Read before Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City 
meeting, 1916. 
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These tablets have been tested, as I have said, under all circumstances and in 
solutions of all the usual strengths. 

| have already referred to the part played by the throat itself in preventing 
accidental swallowing. Very few persons find much difficulty in swallowing 
pieces of food of considerable size, but anything of a rod-like shape, approximately 
114 inches in length, cannot be swallowed without great difficulty, if at all, even 
with water. I have therefore designed a tablet of this length, about '4 inch in 
width and about '% inch in thickness, weighing about 1.6 grammes. One or two 
attempts to swallow similar tablets of harmless composition will soon convince 
anyone, not only with regard to the actual swallowing of the tablet, but as to any 
unwitting attempt to swallow it. No matter in what state—whether half-asleep, 
semi-inebriated, or suffering from a raging headache—anyone should attempt to 
swallow one of these tablets, his attention would be immediately arrested, and 
in an unmistakable way, to the unusual character of the tablet—and that would 
be sufficient to prevent the accident. 

Of course, we all realize that careless people and children cannot be prevented 
from putting unwonted objects into their mouths, but it is to prevent them from 
going any further that these tablets will be useful. 

Now with regard to suicidal intent, the psychological features of the individuals 
are those to be borne in mind. Although a person bent on 
suicide has open to him many avenues of self-destruction, 
fas, &<SRnAaE dleeor te. it is nevertheless true that those of a morbid mind, or pos- 

scribed tablet. sessed of an insane impulse, often yield to a suggestion as 











to the mode of suicide. Those who take bichloride tablets do so with the idea 
that there will be no discomfort—that long before anyone can interfere the poison 
will have made death certain. Thanks to the able work of eminent men in the 
medical profession, there is now more likelihood of saving these poor victims, but 
most of all, the use of tablets of this design will do much to reduce such suicides. 

Intelligent observation has shown that if a suicidal impulse is broken, the at- 
tempt will seldom be renewed, and surely anyone harboring the idea that mercuric 
chloride will provide comfortable means of exit from life will promptly discover 
his error when his tongue is assailed by a burning sensation. 

In conclusion, I merely wish to emphasize, that, because of : 

First, the unmistakable and objectionable taste, which prevents mistakes but 
does not interfere in any way with the normal use of these tablets, and, 

Second, their peculiar size and shape, producing in the pharynx an involuntary 
constricting spasm that prevents casual swallowing, the wholly desirable use of 
mercuric chloride for antiseptic and hygienic purposes will become more general, 
as there need be no longer any danger or fear of accident. 

. DISCUSSION, 

Otto RAUBENHEIMER: I believe that Mr. Levy has struck the right shape for the tablet. 
One of our members, Mr. Apple, devised a coffin-shaped tablet, somewhat similar. Mr. Levy’s 
device depends principally upon the rod-shape. On account of the long, thin shape, the tablet 
cannot be swallowed without breaking it up. Of course, anyone could break it up and 
swallow it; but it could not be confused with a headache tablet—which is usually round. 
The addition of mustard and capsicum causes a sensation in the throat and stomach that 
would repell its administration. 

Davip Sto.tz: It is a peculiar shaped tablet. Has anyone swallowed one of these and 
has an emetic been given afterwards? 

THe AvutuHor: The added ingredients have emetic qualities; but, an emetic cannot be 


depended on under all circumstances, some persons having idiosyncrasies against emetics. 
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1 do not depend on the mustard or capsicum to cause emesis. The idea is to prevent the 
tablet from being swallowed. Anyone trying to swallow it by breaking it, will have such a 
sensation in the stomach as to lead him to seek help. Simply touching the end of the tongue 
with a tablet indicates its unusual character. 

CasweLt A. Mayo: I tried to swallow one of these tablets, and was unable to do so on 
account of its shape, though I have had to swallow a good many unpleasant doses. I also found 
that the effect on the tongue caused immediate rejection. It is highly important that some 
measures be taken to overcome the desire on the part of the Boards of Health to restrict the 
sale of these tablets, because they are in such general use as an antiseptic. We have suc- 
ceeded in convincing the President of the Board of Health in the City of New York, that 
the health of the public would suffer more from restriction of their use than from allowing 
them to be in general use. The introduction of some such tablet as this would do much to 
remove the danger from their inadvertent use. We cannot stop people from committing 
suicide, but we can prevent accidental suicide by some method like this. 

FREDERICK T. Gorpon: Mr. Levy said that he used oil of capsicum or mustard. I should 
think that in making a solution, these would be apt to cause irritation. 

Tue AvutHor: I explained in the paper that the amount present, when the tablet is 
dissolved in a quart or two of water, is so infinitesimal as not to be noticeable. 

FREDERICK T. Gorpon: I think that Mr. Levy has stumbled on something much better 
than he knows. They have given up the use of bichloride in France, because it kills the 
tissue, as well as the germs; but by introducing the capsicum, this destructive effect has 
been overcome. 

Tue Avutuor: I did not bring that point out in the paper, but I knew of it, and it will be 
brought out in another paper, to be read before one of the medical societies. This effect 
revealed itself very quickly when the tablets were used for irrigating purposes. The patients 
mentioned that they were more soothing than ordinary bichloride tablets. Experiments are 
going to be made on the effect of these, as compared with that of the ordinary tablets, on cell 


growth and granulation. 


MERCURY EXPERIMENTS AID THERMOMETER MAKERS. 

The United States Bureau of Standards has completed a very careful determina- 
tion of the freezing point of mercury, using platinum resistance thermometers to 
measure the temperature. The result of this work gives —38.87° C. (-37.97° F.) 
for this temperature. 

It is interesting to note that as far back as 1862 the English Government, 
recognizing the importance of an accurate knowledge of this point, appropriated 
£150 to have it determined. The value then obtained, -38.85° C. (-37.93° F.), 
is in agreement with that obtained at the Bureau of Standards. However, other 
determinations made previous to and after this early work cast some doubt on 
its accuracy. 

A knowledge of the freezing point of mercury is of great importance to ther- 
mometer makers, as it marks the lower limit to which a mercurial thermometer may 
be used and furnishes a method for calibrating or pointing the scale below 0° 
C. (32° F.).—Commerce Reports. 











SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE FIRST SESSION. 


CHAIRMAN FRANK H. FREERICKS: The next subject of the program is the 
report of the Committee on Patents and Trade-marks and Dr. FF. E. Stewart, 
Chairman of that Committee, will give us the report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


During the past year so much of importance has developed in regard to patents and trade 
marks that the limits of one report will permit only brief mention of the same. 


“ PERPETUATING PATENTS BY TRADE NAMES.” 


Under the above caption the Journal of the American Medical Association, in its 
August 12, 1916, edition, editorially comments on the attempt of the Bayer Company, 
American representative of the Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Company, to perpetuate “ the 
patent on aspirin (acetylsalicylic acid)” by an extensive advertising propaganda in the news 
papers, the purpose being “to identify the product with the so-called trade-mark (aspirin) 
and to this extent hamper competition after the expiration of the patent.” The editor says: 
“Not content with seventeen years’ monopoly the aspirin people are attempting to retain a 
hold on the market in perpetuo by associating the name of the company with the trade name 
‘aspirin.’ There can be no better time than the present, therefore, for the medical profession 
to substitute, for the nondescriptive name ‘aspirin,’ the descriptive and correct nameé 
‘acetylsalicylic acid.’ ” 

In this connection it is interesting to revert to the fact that during the time that 
Mr. Arthur Greeley occupied the position of chief examiner, your committee met by invita 
tion at the U. S. Patent Office to discuss the subject of patents and trade-marks and their 
relation to pharmacy. Referring to the attempts to perpetuate monopolies of patented 
products after the expiration of patents by alleged trade-marks, Mr. Greeley said: “ When 
Uncle Sam finds that patentees are using their alleged trade-marks as a string to pull back 
patents after their patents expire he will soon put an end to the practice.” 

The intent of the patent law is that the public, after patents expire, should have the right 
to compete with the patentees on equal terms, a thing manifestly impossible if the patentees 
are permitted to control the currently used names of these products after the patents expire. 

This is made very clear by the discussion of the U. S. Supreme Court in the Singer 
Sewing Machine case (1895) which reads as follows: 

“The result then, of the American, the English, and the French doctrine universally 
upheld is this, that, where, during the life of a monopoly created by a patent, a name, 
whether it be arbitrary or be that of the inventor, has become by his consent, either express 
or tacit, the identifying and generic name of the thing patented, this name passes to the 
public with the cessation of the monopoly which the patent created. When another avails 
himself of this public dedication to make the machine and use the generic designation, he can 
do so in all form- with the fullest liberty, by affixing such name to the machines, by referring 
to it in advertisements and by other means, subject, however, to the condition that the name 


* Papers with discussion of the subjects will be printed apart from the minutes, hence 
only the title of the paper will be mentioned in the minutes. As far as possible reports of 
committees will be included in the minutes. These minutes are continued from p. 1093, 
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must be so used as not to deprive others of their rights or to deceive the public, and therefore 
that the name must be accompanied with such indications that the thing manufactured is the 
work of the one making it, as will unmistakably inform the public of that fact.” 

ARE NAMES OF SECRET MEDICINES TRADE-MARKS? 

The question whether or not the names of secret medicines are trade-marks is again 
attracting attention, owing to its bearing upon the proposed “ Goldwater Ordinance,’ now 
before the courts in the City of New York. According to Standard Remedies for December, 
1915, “the courts will not protect the manufacturer of a proprietary article against the use 
of the name of that article by another who ‘ discovers and knows’ the secret of composition.” 
The only protection the proprietary medicine manufacturer can expect from the courts in this 
connection relates to the question of fraud. The courts “ will protect the original owner of 
the name against such unfair competition as might result from simulation of the package, or 
against any affirmative act calculated to pass off the goods as and for the previously known 
voods.” 

“In other words, Mr. Smith has a preparation known by a trade name and manufactured 
under a secret formula or process. Jones, his competitor, ‘discovers and knows’ the secret 
of composition and can make the identical article made by Smith and call it by a trade name 
originated by Smith, and the courts will not protect Smith against unfair competition result- 
ing from an ‘ affirmative act’ calculated to ‘ pass off the goods as and for the previously known 
goods.’ Jones may not dress his goods in imitation of Smith’s and must even add some dis- 
tinguishing statement showing that the article is of his own production, and is not the pro- 
duction of Smith, but the main point is, that Jones may, if he can duplicate the product 
exactly, call it by the trade name devised by Smith, by which name the trade is accustomed to 
call for it and to know it.” 

Standard Remedies, a journal “ published in the interests of the Manufacturers and 
Jobbers of Proprietary Medicines, Cosmetics, etc.,” suggests that manufacturers of pro- 
prietary goods do not comply with the requirements of the New York Board of Health, 
in regard to publishing the formulas of proprietary articles on labels or registering them 
with the Board “ lest they jeopardize their trade names by voluntary filing any information 
with the New York Board, whose right to demand the information may not exist.” 

However, this interpretation of the trade-mark law does not agree with the interpreta- 
tion given to it by some of the law firms specializing in this department. For the purpose of 
calling your attention to the system which those law firms and their clients are attempting to 
build upon the trade-mark law, your Chairman addressed certain questions to one of the 
firms referred to, and received the following answer: 

“In the case of the quinine suggestion which you make, we have this to say: 

“If your company had first extracted the medicinal element known as quinine, and if 
you had coined the word quinine and applied it to this medicinal element, you would have had 
a right to call it a trade-mark and not a generic name. It would have been your perpetual 
property, and you could have prevented any one else from selling the same thing under the 
name quinine.” 

Under this interpretation of the patent and trade-mark laws, the discoverers of all of the 
alkaloids, glucosides and other active plant principles, the discoverers of alcohol, chloroform 
and chloral, in fact, the discoverers of every chemical substance could have patented the 
procegses for making them and registered the names by which their products were currently 
known, as trade-marks; thus, by means of patents they would have been able to monopolize 
their manufacture and sale for seventeen years, and perpetuated the monopolies indefinitely 
by the exclusive commercial control of these names after the expiration of the patents. How 
can pharmacopceias, text-books, pharmaceutical and medical education he maintained under 
such a system as that? Yet, that is the system in one form or another which the so-called 
proprietary medicine trade, including the manufacturers engaged in the synthetic drug 
industry, is asking us to endorse. 

The question again arises, what are we going to do about it? Many plans have been 
suggested, and there is much difference of opinion on the subject, even in your committee, 
the members of which have given it special study. Your committee last year called your 
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attention to the proposed revision of the patent and trade-mark laws devised by the com- 
mittee on patent law revision of the Philadelphia Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, adopted by that body and placed before the House Committee on Patents of the U. S. 
Congress at Washington in connection with the hearings on the Paige Bill. Most of the 
provisions of the proposed revision are included in the resolutions proposed by the Penn- 
sylvania Pharmaceutical Association at its last annual meeting to show the attitude of tha: 
body on the U. S. patent laws. These resolutions, however, do not include the suggestion 
made by the committee appointed by the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association in 
regard to trade-marks, namely: that an addition shall be made to Section 19 of the trade 
mark law relating to what may be registered as trade-marks which shall include also, a 
definite statement as to what shall not be registered, including the wording of Circular No. 19, 
issued by the Librarian of Congress, stating that names of medicines, etc., are not subject to 
copyright. Section 19 of the trade-mark law would then read as follows: 

(a) No trade-mark will be registered for a new article of manufacture, chemical sub- 
stance, medicine or food, unless a distinctive name shall accompany the application, for the 
use of those who would compete in manufacturing and vending the same article and also for 
the use of the public in purchasing the same. 

(b) No trade-mark will be registered for names of articles of manufacture, names of 
games or puzzles, names of substances, names of products or names of medicines. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association 
at its last annual meeting: 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION TO SHOW ATTI1 
ON U. S. PATENT LAWS. 

“ Whereas, The pharmacists of the United States, owing to the European War, have been 
deprived of many of the chemical products used in medicine, and 

“ Whereas, The American public is obliged to pay extravagantly high and unjustly 
extortionate prices for the synthetic drugs and medicines they are obliged to buy from foreign 
holders of patents on medicinal products, and 

“ Whereas, The United States patent laws in granting product-patents instead of process 
patents to foreign manufacturers are hindering instead of ‘promoting science and useful 
arts’ for which they are instituted, and 

“Whereas, The synthetic chemical industry is primarily and basically dependent upon 
the dye-making industry, and as the dye-stuff industry cannot be successfully carried on 
without ample tariff protection and the liberation of the infant American organic chemical 
industry from the bondage of American patent laws, which favor priority and deter invention 
and progress and which accord American protection to foreigners which their native 
countries deny them, and 

“ Whereas, The present United States patent laws favor the creation of monopolies in 
this country by the citizens of Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Japan and the 
Argentine Republic, which is denied the citizens of those countries by their own laws, and 

“ Whereas, A patent on products creates a monopoly not only on the product itself, but 


Oo 
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on all subsequent improvements in process for the making of the same, thereby destroyit 
the stimulus for improvements and discovery through research, and 

“ Whereas, The State of Pennsylvania, rich in minerals of both inorganic and organic 
nature, depends in a very great measure for its industrial development upon a pimperly 
ordered and organized chemical industry—Be it therefore 

“ Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State Pharmaceutical Association go on record in 
requesting the Congressmen and Senators from Pennsylvania to strongly support the pending 
Tariff Bill, affording protection to American industries, and 

“Be it Resolved, That a Bill be prepared for introduction in Congress through a 
Pennsylvania Congressman asking a change in the United States patent laws discontinuing 


the patenting of products but recognizing only applications for patents on processes, and, 
finally, 

“ Be it Resolved, That these resolutions be printed in the Proceedings and that a copy 
of these be forwarded to the President of the United States, the members of the President's 
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Cabinet, the officials of the United States Patent Office, the Senators and Congressmen from 
Pennsylvania, the officers of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and every State busi- 
ness men’s and labor organization in Pennsylvania, and also to the journals of the American 
Medical Association, the American Chemical Society, the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Collier's Weekly, and to the Hon. Congressman Paige and Hill from Connecticut.” 

The following resolution is suggested by Professor Stanislaus: 

Be it Resolved, That whenever any chemical, mechanical or medicinal product is pro- 
tected by a patent issued by the U. S. Government to a foreigner, and that, after the product 
or appliance is introduced or popularized among the American people, but its supply to the 
American public is withheld, causing a shortage of that product and inconvenience and 
suffering therefore—that such patent be cancelled and its provisions nullified once for 
all time.” 

Your committee suggests that its report be referred to the Council for consideration, 
and that the Council be empowered to formulate a revision of the patent and trade-mark 
laws incorporating provisions suitable for promoting the science and arts of pharmacy, and 
protecting the public, the same to be published in the JouRNAL oF THE AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL AssociATION for discussion, adoption by the Council, and presentation to Congress 
at an early date. 

Before closing your committee calls attention to the following important action of the 
American Medical Association in regard to patents, taken at its last annual meeting: 

“In 1914, the House of Delegates passed a resolution authorizing the Board of Trustees 
to accept, at their discretion, patents for medical and surgical instruments and appliances, as 
trustees, for the benefit of the profession and the public; provided that neither the American 
Medical Association nor the patentee shall receive remuneration from these patents. In 
order to make possible the desire of the House a substitute motion was offered and adopted 
at the last annual meeting (June 24, 1916) which reads as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of the American Medical Association may accept, 
at their discretion, to hold, to control and to manage, as trustees for the benefit of the 
people and the protection of the medical profession, such patents on chemicals, remedial or 
diagnostic substances, medical or surgical instruments or appliances, or anything whatsoever 
that may be used in the treatment of disease or infirmity and for which a patent may be 
issued, as the patentee may desire to convey to the American Medical Association for the 
public protection and benefit; provided that, the patentee shall surrender all claims to 
remuneration from the royalties or otherwise on such patent or patents to the Board of 
Trustees of the American Medical Association, which Board of Trustees shall not exact from 
the manufacturer or producer under any such patent or patents, any royalty or other 
pecuniary compensation or return therefrom, unless, in the judgment of the Board of 
Trustees, the exaction of such royalty shall appear to be wise and just and for the better 
protection of the public or the medical profession.” 

It has long been held by the medical profession that persons interested in the sale of 
medicinal products, especially in relation to commercially controlled products, cannot occupy 
a judicial position toward such products, and therefore that what they say concerning them 
must be received cum grano salis. In other words, physicians engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of medicinal products place themselves outside of the professional pale, and there- 
fore cannot be recognized as professional men. The above resolution recognizes this prin- 
ciple. This doctrine excludes pharmacy from recognition as a profession, and carried to its 
logical conclusion, would also exclude editors of those medical journals who accept adver- 
tisements relating to surgical instruments and therapeutic agents. It would likewise place 
the colleges of pharmacy in a position of teaching false ideals. It must be admitted that 
there can be no two codes of ethics in relation to such matters,—one governing the medical 
profession, and the other governing the pharmaceutical profession, for medicine and phar- 
macy are parts of the same science, mutually dependent as professions. 

We hold that the position of the medical profession in regard to this matter is incorrect, 
but it must be admitted that the proprietary system with its secrecy and claimed ownership 
of the names of medicines is incompatible with the professional ideal of the medical profession, 
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and the same is true in regard to the patenting of materia medica products, except, perhaps, 
in so far as the patents relating to processes and machinery for manufacture are concerned 
Respectfully submitted, 
F. E. Stewart, Chairman 
Members of Committee on Patents and Trade-marks 

F. E. Stewart, Chairman. 

S. L. H1xton. 

W. BopEMANN. 

F. H. FREERICKS, 

J. W. ENGLAND. 


THe CHAIRMAN: I will entertain a motion to receive the report and have it 
take the usual course. 

Moved by L. E. Sayre, seconded by Wm. C. Anderson, that the report be 
approved and that it take the usual course. 

Motion carried. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The report of the Committee contained a recommendation, 
that the matter of the revision of our patent and trade-mark laws be referred to 
Council and that the Council be requested to draft suitable laws. Shall it be 
referred to Council? Shall the Council be requested to draft or have drafted such 
suitable patent and trade-mark laws ? 

Wma. C. ANDERSON: It appears to me that it would be much better to place 
this work in the hands of the Committee on Patents and Trade-marks to draft 
the necessary laws. They probably are in closer touch with this subject than the 
Council. Therefore, | would move that this particular recommendation with 
reference to taking up the work of preparing these laws be placed in the hands 
of our incoming Committee on Patents and Trade-marks. 

Seconded by L. E. Sayre. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Do I understand that this motion is intended as a substitute 
for the recommendation from the Committee—that it be referred to the Council? 
The Chair will so entertain the motion—as a substitute. It is suggested that the 
Committee on Patents and Trade-marks undertake to draft suitable laws. 

F. E. Stewart: | am perfectly willing to accept that substitute. My only 
idea in putting it in the report was that I felt that the Chairman was so prej- 
udiced in favor of what he thinks the proper thing to do, that he does not want 
to force the Association to accept what he has to say. I saw several of our 
friends who have been down in Washington and know what we are up against. 
We are up against powerful opposition on the part of manufacturers of chemical 
substances. These are men whom | do not wish to criticise, men who are as 
earnest and well-meaning as we are. It is merely a difference of opinion. | 
think, therefore, that we will have to come to the point where there will be some 
compromise, all sides will be heard and we hope whatever is done will be of 
such nature as to protect the public, pharmacy and medicine, the science of 
medicine, etc. That is what we are here for and that is what we are trying to do. 

I have had this up for several years, as you know. I have conferred with 
President McKinley; the Judge of the Court of Errors, of New Jersey; Bates, 
of New York; Daniels, of Baltimore; the most eminent patent lawyers in the 
country, and I speak from the knowledge gained on this Committee for so many 


years. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It seems to me that this substitute motion is really correct 
in every respect, because the Committee is existing for the very purpose of doing 
such things. 
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[ want to accept this opportunity, as a member of the Committee, to say that 
the report as made, possibly, carries a suggestion that it—that is, the Committee— 
advises some change in the patent and trade-mark laws which would prevent the 
use, and the exclusive use, of coined names by a manufacturer of proprietaries or 
any other article; and, insofar as the report may convey that impression, I, as a 
member of the Committee, want to say that I do not agree with that tendency 
of the report. 

I believe it a duty to voice my sentiments with reference to that at this time, 
that the proprietor of any article of which he alone knows, or originally knew 
alone, the formula and method of manufacture, should have the right to coin a 
name and should have the exclusive right for all time thereafter to use that name. 
I want to go on record as so expressing my views as a member of the Committee. 

L. E. Sayre: That is a very important point, and the Chairman of this 
Section requested that in my report on Drug Reform I should discuss this 
point. 

(Substitute motion carried. ) 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next report is that of the Committee on Drug Reform. 
Professor Sayre is the chairman of that Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DRUG REFORM 


Your Committee on Drug Reform, which has grown by official authorization into what 
may be termed a standing committee, or its equivalent, begs leave to report that during the 
past year some progress has been made in one direction especially, which may lead to favor- 
able results. Your Chairman, who is an associate member of the Kansas Board of Health, 
was asked by that Board to make a report to that body as to the present status of “ patent 
medicines.” This action by the Board was made in order to confer with your Chairman as 
regards any action the Board might take with regard to the control of such agents as might 
be fraudulent, those that would be in violation of the provisions of the Shirley Act and those 
that might be sold in violation of the antinarcotic law, etc. Your Chairman made this report 
to the Kansas Board. In it he referred to the work of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation relating to the subject, particularly that of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines, 
to the action in New York City, to the Canadian law relating to proprietary medicines, to 
the British Parliamentary Committee Report relating to the whole question of secret 
medicines and proprietary articles and mail-order medicines, to the patent medicine question, 
as dealt with in the American Pharmaceutical Association’s report referred to and to the 
voluminous literature relating to this whole subject of which, it was stated, there was enough 
to fill a good-sized library. 

It is gratifying to state that this report of your Chairman was cordially received and 
that it resulted in the passage of a motion by the Board of Health that a committee be 
appointed, representing the Board of Health, to confer with the Kansas Pharmaceutical 
Association, asking that body to appoint a committee to confer with the Board of Health to 
consider the question of proper regulation of the sale of patent medicines, such as would be 
in line with public welfare and incidentally helpful to both the professions of pharmacy and 
medicine. The Kansas Pharmaceutical Association appointed Mr. Floyd Tilford, of Wichita, 
chairman, Mr. A. E. Topping, Overbrook, and your Chairman as their conference committee 
and empowered them to act for the state association. The committee attended the last 
meeting of the Board of Health in Topeka, Kansas, June 2, 1916, and as a result of the action 
of the Kansas Pharmaceutical Association and as a further step for work, after hearing the 
report of the above committee the Board of Health passed a resolution that a committee of 
three, representing the Board, should be appointed to confer with the pharmaceutical com- 
mittee with a view of devising plans for further procedure in meeting the questions under 


consideration. 
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This movement to codperate is gratifying. It is, as stated by one of the members of the 
Board of Health, the first attempt made at coOperation between pharmacy and medicine by 
their organization in the Middle West. Unless such codperation is established there 1s 
likely to be a growing misunderstanding between the two professions, becoming still deeper 
than now obtains. This need of codperation is emphasized by the attitude and language of 
not only pharmacists and many physicians but by many public men who are equally concerned 
in public welfare. As to the pharmacist, he feels keenly the attitude which groups of 
physicians are seemingly taking in assuming that they are the arbiters of all that pertains to 
medicine, pharmacy and health in general, under the guise of advancing medical science and 
public good. I am only reiterating what pharmacists and some medical men high in the 
profession say, that medical men cannot, with confidence, pass upon every pharmacological 
subject, neither from training nor experience. This is particularly true of the practising 
physician who cannot qualify as an experimental pharmacologist. The pharmacologist, 
moreover, must modify his conclusions by the experience of the clinician. The business of 
the expert pharmacist is to correlate the experience and findings of the expert physician and 
clinician and, in this capacity, his judgment must be taken into account in rendering a final 
decision. To say that medical men can qualify both as experts in diagnosis and in the 
minutiz of the preparations and therapeutic action of drugs seems rather inclusive and 
monopolizing. I am sure that the thoughtful physician does not assume the attitude that 
pharmacists are incapable of coOperation with his profession. 

I am quoting the pharmacist who makes a claim for fairness when I say he feels that 
pharmacy does not stand to medicine as servant to master, but as a collaborator and colleague 
His profession has its mission and its function as clearly defined as medicine itself. He 
insists, therefore, that when matters in which it is directly concerned that it be consulted and 
be given due recognition. 

I am voicing a sentiment of more than a small! group of physicians and pharmacists when 
I say: It is felt that there is a tendency on the part of a group of medical men to ignore all 
other skilful scientists and to pass final judgment by themselves. A situation of this kind, 
it is said, cannot continue. The physician should accept his therapeutics even from other 
source than one. Interpretations cannot be made by the physician only. It is wrong for 
any member of the profession of medicine to control and monopolize drug regulation or be 
a law unto himself as to the quality of drugs and preparations he dispenses, ignoring 
standards under the plea that his particular clinical requirements are satisfied. The dis 
pensing doctors’ offices in Kansas are no longer immune from drug inspection, but there 
are those who take the stand above stated, defying the application of the pure drug section 
of the law because, as one prominent medical official stated, “* No physician can be held to 
such law, as he does not sell the products he buys and gives to his patients.” 

Many prominent pharmacists and some medical men admit that there is a place for some 
of the so-called patent medicines as household remedies. If the formula is clearly printed 
and if excessive statements as to curative properties are not made, they ask, why should they 
be prohibited by medical legislation? Naturally it seems to the pharmacist that there is 
entirely too much of the feeling of paternalism on the part of the doctors which leads to 
monopoly. 

There has been, of late, too great a tendency on the part of medical men and medical 
organizations to monopolize a host of subjects, from engineering to sociology, not directly 
concerned with the routine practice of medicine. This has been done, and legislation has 
been secured under the guise of promoting the so-called public health. It is felt that this 
contract is too large an undertaking for any one set of men. It tacitly assumes a superiority 
which is not warranted by facts. It is claimed that because of this condition there must be 
a reaction and a sane and healthy reaction between the two professions. It is hoped that the 
relation which has been entered upon in Kansas may become firmly established and may con- 
tinue to spread to the mutual benefit of pharmacists and doctors, taking their places as mutual 
collaborators in the sanitary science and in all departments relating to public welfare. These 
are words, in substance, not of a pharmacist, but of a medical man devoting his time to 
medical science. 

There is no question but that the prejudice and condition referred to applies to a 


faction only and not to the whole profession of medicine, but there should be no occasion 
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for its existence at all. On the higher planes of professional work, pharmacists and the 
physicians have no difficulty in cooperating. When the lower levels of the two professions 
are reached we find more pronounced disturbing elements and growing prejudices. If 
state boards of pharmacy and medicine, state pharmaceutical and medical associations, and 
the national associations could bring about greater coOperation these prejudices and elements 


of discord would entirely disappear. Let it be emphasized again that the foregoing is a 


_ 


reiteration of what the writer hears from pharmacists and some physicians. 

In the execution of the Shirley Act where many delicate questions must be settled, it is 
the opinion of the writer that physicians of proven ability, knowledge and experience may 
certainly be able to testify as to the merits of a given drug or preparation. But, acting on 
this theory in the administration of a law, which involves the question of merit of remedial 
agents, it is a question in his mind if it would not be fair to adopt these decisions of 
physicians with some sort of ratification by a jury of physicians and pharmacists, of proven 
ability, knowledge and experience in their departments of knowledge. This procedure 
would at least lead to harmony and more progress in the work of correcting evils which the 
law aims to remove. It would stimulate research in the right direction on the part of the 
pharmacist; stimulate him along broader lines of investigation and in every way be helpful 
in the direction of public good. 

This movement on the part of the Kansas State Board of Health, your Chairman con- 
siders, is one of the best steps which it could possibly have taken in the direction it aims to 
work, namely, a direction toward which there will be cooperation rather than antagonism 
from a well-rooted prejudice. The general public, too, will, | am sure, welcome this 
cooperation. It is for public interest, after all, that these things are done 

In passing your Chairman wishes to say that: In provision 8 of the Modern Pharmacy 
Laws to be proposed for this association’s consideration—a provision which recognizes the 
advisability of pharmaceutical and medical authorities cooperating in the execution of drug 
laws, meets with our approval. We have an example in the Revision Committee of the 
United States Pharmacopceia. 

As a most valuable contribution for the Committee on Drug Reform, your Chairman has 
received from his associate, E. N. Gathercoal, the following, which is quoted verbatim: 

“TI desire to submit the following remarks on the subject of patent medicine control: 

“The valuable and exhaustive report presented at the 1915 meeting by the Commission 
on Proprietary Medicines brings before the general body of pharmacists this question: 
What are we to do about the patent medicine evil ? 

“ Restricting the term ‘patent medicine’ so as to include only nostrums sold under a 
copyrighted name and of which the ingredients or formula is not divulged, there are no 
pharmacists or at least very few who will not agree with me that, in one sense or another, 
there is a very formidable patent medicine evil. 

“From an ethical standpoint no pharmacist should dispense any medicine or so-called 
medicine with the formula and ingredients of which he is not conversant. From a moral 
standpoint no pharmacist should sell any medicine or imitation medicine that, used according 
to directions by the patient, may result in injury or harm. From a commercial standpoint in 
a great many drug stores, the patent medicine business is the least profitable of almost any 
line in the store. 

“ The typical patent medicine manufacturer is not trained scientifically, and really knows 
nothing about medical treatment nor the scientific preparation of medicines. He is in the 
business from a purely commercial standpoint to make the medicine (?) as cheaply as pos- 
sible, advertise it as extensively and as glaringly as possible, make it habit-forming if possible, 
and exploit it to the public to the last possible limit, caring nothing for the consequences 
to the retailer or consumer. 

“The average patent medicine (1) is of slight medicinal value; (2) is often habit- 
forming; (3) has greatly encouraged self-medication; (4) is greatly over-priced; (5) has 
markedly lowered the profession of pharmacy in the minds of the public; (6) has but little 
trade value to the pharmacist. 

“Shall pharmacists then take the stand that patent medicines must be eliminated alto- 
gether or that only the ‘bad ones’ should go? Shall this elimination or restriction be left 
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to the legal powers of the national and state governments, or to the great medical associa- 
tions, or shall pharmacists themselves take an active part? 

“There is no doubt that the government, in the interests of the general public, will still 
further restrict the distribution of the more dangerous and worthless patent medicines. 

“The American Medical Association has conducted an extensive investigation and a 
publicity campaign against patent medicines, largely, I am sure, from a purely public-welfare 
standpoint. 

“ Theoretically, all trade-marks or protection of formulas or processes in connection 
with the preparation and sale of substances for medicinal use should be discontinued. The 
physician, ethically at least, does not attempt to protect his discoveries in medical science. 
Neither should the pharmacist, as a professional man, attempt to do so. 

“If ‘patent medicines, of all kinds, were thus done away with only betterment would 
result to pharmacy, to medicine and to the public welfare. Thus the physician, pharmacist, 
chemist, etc., would freely contribute, as at present, newly acquired scientific knowledge to 
the public. The pharmaceutical manufacturing houses would continue to offer, as at present, 
their full line of pharmaceuticals, including many valuable combinations of medicines which 
could bear a special, but not trade-marked, name, and be sufficiently protected by the firm’s 
name. The retail pharmacist could continue to sell, as at present, a full line of ready-to-sell 
medicines, either prepared by himself, or for him by a pharmaceutical manufacturing concern 

“All concerned in the good of medicine should work hard to have the patent and copy- 
right laws so changed as not to include under ,their action any medicinal agent. Then the 
ideal conditions outlined above might soon be realized. 

“ Notice, however, the word ‘theoretically’ in a preceding paragraph. Practically, what 
can the pharmacist do to-day with this problem? He can do as many thousands of phar- 
macists are doing now—ignore patent medicines—drop as many as possible from his stock, 
especially the notoriously harmful or worthless ones—relegate the few he must have to the 
rear of the store—allow no patent medicine advertising in his store—advertise his own 
preparations—educate the public to the evils of patent medicines—align himself with the 
other interests that are endeavoring to eliminate patent medicines.” 

It is needless to say your Chairman endorses his associate’s views, except perhaps his 
recommendation in regard to trade-marked articles, which is worthy of further consideration. 
False claims and secrecy should not be tolerated. Eliminate secrecy and false claims and you 
eliminate not only patent medicines, but most all undesirable medicines. 

The following letter was received from the third member of this committee: 


JERSEYDALE, Mariposa County, CALIFORNIA, 
My DEAR SAYRE: 

I have practically decided to quit the A. Ph. A. for the Society of American Bacteri- 
ologists of which I have just became a member. By that I do not mean that I have given up 
pharmaceutical and medical work. For some years my work has, however, been along bac- 
teriological lines (Food and Drug Bacteriology largely), for which reason I am joining in 
with the bacteriologists. 

Have no additional suggestions to offer on Drug Reform. . . . Will you suggest 
that some one else be appointed in my place, on Drug Reform Committee? 

Yours very truly, 
ALBERT SCHNEIDER. 


Trade-Names.—One of the questions proposed for your Chairman’s discussion in this 
report is the following: Are the exclusive ownership and coined names for chemicals, drugs 
and preparations, objectionable, and should they be subject to limitation and restriction ? 

The restaurant waiter seems to be a law unto himself when he calls for “ Adam and Eve 
in the Garden” on an order for two fried eggs. Quite often the pharmacist in the coining 
of names for medicinal agents seems equally regardless of the laws of euphony. 

Glancing over current medical and pharmaceutical literature I find, of medicinal articles 
srobor, 


seeking commercial recognition, the following examples of coined titles: Abican, 
Caciblen, Darpin, Endotin, Filudine, Gomenol, Hexa-co-sal-in, lodex, Jubol, Koyol, Lecebrin, 
Med-o-Lin, Nose-Ions, Orsedan, Phecolax, Resor-Bisol, Seng, Thaxos, Urodonal, Virol, 
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Whiteruss, Xanal, Yogurt, Zemacol. This is simply an alphabetical list, one name for each 
letter of alphabet, selected from a list of about 500 unofficial articles that have been men- 
tioned in current pharmaceutical and medical literature, and not a part of the Unofficial 
Remedies published by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association. This latter list, however, is not exempt from combinations, masquerading 
names which have seemingly little medical or pharmaceutical significance: for example, 
Larosan-Roche. One might go on almost indefinitely in multiplying these unpharmaceutical 
and unchemical terms. 

It would seem that some kind of constructive legislation, within the professions, should 
be made by mutual agreement of medicine and pharmacy in codperation with manufacturing 
chemists with a view of regulating titles of remedial agents. The combined effort of these 
bodies should bring about some desirable reform. Our recognized system of titles seems to 
be about as follows: 

(a) Titles which express concisely the composition of the compound, as, for example: 
\cetanalid, Benzanalid, Ethylene-diamine, etc. 

(b) Titles embracing euphonic combinations of different syllables of names of the 
bodies entering into the composition of the remedy; for example: Tann-Albin, Amyloform, 
Salipyrine, etc. 

(c) Coined euphonic titles which are frequently of Greek or Latin origin and partake of 
descriptive character. These, in a way, describe either the uses, properties, or physical char- 
acter of the compound; for example: Pyoktanin (pus destroyer), Thalline (referring to 
gum color produced by oxidizing agents), logen (compound, slowly producing free iodine), etc. 

(d) Other titles of arbitrary character seemingly devised to secure trade control and as 
far from the article represented as is “Adam and Eve in the Garden.” 

We have no desire to underrate the value of this class. Many of them are said to be 
only a rehash (excuse the word) of well-known agents disguised by the coined name. The 
name only is under consideration. By bringing into line titles of all remedial agents with some 
adopted system of nomenclature, it would be not only a benefit to the public and professions 
interested, but would be of uniform value to all concerned. It would harm no one but 
offenders of ethical standards for whom this association is not seeking to legislate. 

It is taken for granted that the discoverer of a new medicinal agent has certain unlimited 
rights. Upon what theory can any restriction or limitation be based? An attorney would 
show here a complicated problem no doubt, but from the point of view of a layman it would 
seem that the most conspicuous theory upon which any restriction may be constructed is that 
based on the welfare of the public and the professions interested, aside from all pecuniary 
considerations, but these latter cannot always be ignored. The public and the professions 
have unlimited rights as to their patronage of such agents and the cordiality of this patronage 
may be expressed in terms which may be agreed upon. It is the duty and privilege of the 
professions to express themselves in a channel such as is suggested: To construct a system 
of nomenclature by which all remedial agents may be better known and more readily 
identified. In this day of food and drug control it would be in harmony with public demand 
It would aid those who are striving to execute the laws relating thereto, now on our statute 
books. 

Your Chairman would therefore recommend that some measures be taken to bring about, 
by every possible means, a greater uniformity in the coining of names for medicinal com- 
pounds. A proper committee to serve in this capacity would surely meet the hearty approval 
and coéperation of pharmacists working for ends for which this association is established 
and maintained. 

It is an encouraging feature of the times that manufacturers of so-called patent medicines 
are becoming aware of the demand for open formula and are endeavoring to meet it, and 
are also eliminating habit-forming drugs and modifying their statements in advertising. 

L. E. Sayre, Chairman, 


Moved by M. I. Wilbert that the report be accepted and that it take its usual 
course. Seconded by I. V. S. Stanislaus. 
Motion carried. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Next is the report of the Committee on National Legisla- 
tion. Mr. John C. Wallace is the Chairman of this Committee, and will read his 
report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


Your Committee on National Legislation submits the following: 

Little has been done in this form of legislation of interest to the trade. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that Section 8 of the Harrison Act applies only to persons 
required to register under the Act, and it is likely that an effort will be made to amend the 
law, in order to strengthen it at this point. . 

Price protection is still before Congress and under existing conditions is not likely to be 
enacted at this Session. 

Postal Regulation—The Post Office Department has refused to give any relief in 
relation to the mailing of poisons. A bill has been prepared under the direction of the 
National Association of Manufacturers of Medicinal Products; known as the Doremus- 
Kerns Bill and as H. R. No. 17,396—and S. No. 6834—and introduced in both the House and 
Senate—amending Section 217—of the United States Criminal Code, and if enacted, will 
give some relief to the existing conditions. The Committee would suggest that the members 
get in touch with their senators and representatives and solicit their support for this 
measure. 

The General Revenue Measure is before Congress. It is very voluminous and many 
amendments have been made. It is hoped that in its final passage Section B will be 
omitted, at least that portion which applies to the drug trade. 

Senate Bill No. 6592, introduced by Senator Shafroth, of Colorado, provides that on 
and after January 1, 1920, the weights and measures of the Metric System shall be the legal 
standard weights and measures of and in the United States. 

The Committee has at all times codperated with National Association of Retail Druggists 
and National Drug Trade Conference Committees. 

(Signed) Joun C. WALLACE, Chairman, 
S. L. HILton, 
CASWELL A, MAyo, 
J. H. BEAt, 
CHARLES HOLZHAUER. 


Moved by Wm. C. Anderson and seconded by J. Fred Windolph, that the 
report be received and that it take its usual course. 

Motion carried. 

The following papers were read, discussed and referred to the Publication 
Committee: “An Experience Meeting,” by Philip Asher; “A Plea for a Perma- 
nent Professional Tenure of the Pharmacist’ (both of these papers were pub- 
lished in the October number of the JouRNAL; the former, pp. 1107-1110; the 
latter, pp. 1094-1101). 

NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS. 

R. A. Kuever, of Iowa, was nominated for chairman, and as associates, 
A. W. Linton, of Washington; H. V. Arny, of New York; John Culley, of 
Utah. C. B. Jordan, Indiana, was placed in nomination for secretary. 

The session was then adjourned. 














SECTION ON HISTORICAL PHARMACY, AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
HISTORICAL FRAGMENTS.* 

BY EDWARD KREMERS. 

15. THE APOTHECARY’S CONCESSION GRANTED IN 1796 TO IGNAZ BIECHELE BY 
THE BISHOPRIC OF EICHSTAEDT. 


Introduction—lIn his biography, the apothecary Becker, later Senator and 
Assessor of the provincial medical college, relates how, early in the eighteenth 
century, he managed to secure a concession for the establishment of an apothecary 
shop in Potsdam. [rederick William I was anxious to enlarge the royal residence 
not far distant from Berlin and, therefore, took a personal interest even in the 
location of a second apothecary shop. With his father, also an apothecary, and 
a pharmaceutical equipment, Becker had escaped over the Hessian frontier. The 
establishment in Potsdam, however, was another matter. Now, the king was in 
the habit of taking an afternoon ride out of one of the gates and returning through 
another. So, young Becker stationed himself at the Brandenburg gate waiting 
for the king’s return. The king returned as usual, but apparently did not notice 
Becker. The etiquette of those out-of-door audiences, however, demanded that 
the petitioner wait until addressed by the king. So Becker returned to his post 
the next afternoon, when the king addressed him. After a brief interview, the 
aspirant for a concession was directed to go to one of the cabinet councillors who, 
he was informed, would assign him a respectable location. 

This gentleman, however, lived in the house of the first apothecary, whose wife 
appears to have exercised an undue influence over him. So Becker was assigned 
a small shop in an out-of-the-way, narrow street. Though dissatisfied, Becker was 
not discouraged, and established himself. Thereupon he again posted himself at 
the city gate awaiting the king. Frederick William came, was in good humor, and 
addressed Becker from his horse, asking him how he was getting along. Not very 
well, was Becker’s reply. Inquiring for the reason, the king was told that the loca- 
tion might be good enough for a tailor or a cobbler, but not for an apothecary. The 
king, angry with his councillor, rode up to the latter’s door and called him out, 
giving him a scolding for the miserable treatment he had accorded Becker. When 
told that no other house was available in the new portion of the city to which the 
second apothecary had been assigned, the king told Becker to find a place for 
himself in the old town. Thus it came about that the second apothecary was 
located on the market square, opposite the royal palace, in direct competition with 
the first apothecary, whose wife had conspired against him. Such were the 
good old times. 

Although the practice of the professions as well as of the trades generally was 
given free in Germany not long after the French Revolution, the practice of phar- 
macy was not included in these changes, but the system of concession by the state 
was continued. 

* Read before Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916. 
This caption was adopted by the writer in 1904 (Pharm. Rev., 22, p. 427) as a collective term for 
short accounts of matters of interest to the history of pharmacy, the first of which had been 
published in 1896. In order that the reader may have some idea of the scope of the topics 
treated in these papers, also that interested persons may have ready access to them, the 
catalogued list of these papers has been placed at the end of this contribution. 
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The average American student of pharmacy finds the practice of his calling 
by concessions, whether personal or real, strange to his way of economic thinking. 
The personal element which entered into the granting of such a concession by the 
state, whatever the form of government, whether king or clerical potentate, seems 
even stranger. 

Whereas the story of Becker can readily be translated and thus brought home 
to the American student, though he know but little more about the German language 
than he does about German history, the opportunity to illustrate the granting of a 
concession by a document may be enjoyed by but a few teachers of the history of 
pharmacy, especially on this side of the Atlantic. 

The University of Wisconsin has been fortunate enough to secure such a 
document, issued by one of the numerous clerical states of the Holy Roman Empire 
shortly before its dissolution by Napoleon. 

The document in question was issued in 1796 by officers of the Bishopric of 
Kichstaedt, the bishop being also one of the Reichsfuersten, indeed by the last one 
of a long line of bishops, namely Joseph I, Count of Stubenberg, who ruled over 
Kichstaedt from 1790 to 1802. 

Of the 264 lay and the 65 clerical states that constituted the Holy Roman 
mpire between 1648 and 1803 many are no longer known even to the student 
of general history. Hence it may not be amiss to state that Eichstaedt owes its 
origin to St. Boniface. Having received a grant of land from Count Suitger, he 
in 745 ordained Willibald as bishop. LE ichstaedt flourished because of the pilgrim- 
ages to the grave of St. Willibald, to which relics were added the bones of 
St. Walpurgis. Thus as early as 908 Eichstaedt enjoyed the rights of a city 
with the privileges of its own revenue, mint and market. In 1305 the bishopric 
inherited the extensive estates of the Counts of Hirschberg, thus becoming one of 
the largest foundations of the empire. In 1785, 7.e., shortly before the document, 
which is the immediate cause of this account, was issued, Eichstaedt comprised 
a territory of 1100 square km. with 57,000 inhabitants distributed over 8 munici- 
palities, 14 market places and 200 villages. Its resources were 250,000 florins. 
It was secularized in 1802. 

As to the practice of pharmacy in Eichstaedt, it appears to have taken the usual 
course to be expected in a monastery that later developed into a clerical state. 
Sax, in his Bischoefe und Reichsfuersten von Eichstaedt, informs us that the 
domkapitelsche Apotheke, 1.e., the apothecary shop of the cathedral chapter, was 
located at the entrance to the mortuary in the east part of the cathedral (p. 279). 
The same historian of Eichstaedt informs us that as early as 1070 one of the 
canons, a Reginold medicus et presbyter, was manager of the Potionarium. At that 
time, so at least we are informed, prayers were dispensed as well as medicaments. 
These prayers had to be repeated by the patient during cupping or while in the 
bath, etc. Later, the canons took less interest in natural history and elected a 
Provisor, i.e., manager of the dispensary, from the laity. However, apothecary as 
well as physician were always appointed by the cathedral chapter. It is one of 
these appointments that the document under consideration records. 

For a better understanding of the situation, however, it will be necessary to 
go back once more. The origin of the apothecary shop as a monastic dispensary 
has already been noted, also the transfer of the immediate management of the dis- 
pensary from a member of the brotherhood to a lay manager. While the use of 
the dispensary was not restricted to the brotherhood, apothecary as well as phy- 
sician had to promise on oath not to leave the city so long as a member of the 
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cathedral chapter was sick. The next step toward secularization was taken in the 
seventeenth century, just when does not appear to have been recorded. This 
much, however, is known, that in 1621 Balthasar Richter was the last lay Provisor. 
In 1700 Franz Palm bought the apothecary shop for 5300 fl., from whom it is 
not stated. In 1759 Joseph Duscher sold it to Johann Neponuk Biechele, a citizen 
of Eichstaedt. It is to the son of this purchaser that the concession recorded 
in our document was granted by the chapter in 1796. A descendant of this family 
is in possession of the secularized apothecary shop to-day (Sax, p. 279"), the 
sale of the cathedral pharmacy having been effected by Bavaria in 1807 (p. 762). 
Thus we see that the history of this place, which we can trace, though but roughly, 
through well nigh a thousand years, has been that of one type of the German 
apothecary shop, viz.: from the monastic dispensary to the public pharmacy in 
private possession. 

By way of supplement to this imperfect picture, it may not be out of place 
to point out that in 1727, i.e., some decades after the sale of the cathedral phar- 
macy, a competitor was established by the chapter in the form of a Hofapotheke, 
under the direction of the body physician, Georg Kupfer. At the time of the 
secularization, this was also sold by the state of Bavaria (p. 2797), more particu- 
larly in 1808 (p. 763). This second apothecary shop is now also in possession 
of the Biechele family. 

A Max Biechele, born in Eichstaedt in 1839 and, from 1869 on, proprietor for 
about thirty years, developed considerable literary activity. Thus he wrote a 
number of pharmaceutical texts (Schelenz, p. 699) and for several years (from 
1876 to the beginning of the eighties) edited the Apothcker-Zeitung, Korrespon- 
denzblatt fuer Apotheker, Aerste, Drogisten und Chemiker, founded by Kohlmann 
in 1866 and edited from Leipzig. (It is not the precursor of the present A potheker- 
Zeitung, the organ of the German Apothecaries’ Society, but was published in 
opposition to this organization.) (Schelenz, p. 722; Ph. Ztg., 1872.) 

The Franchise.—In addition to the reduced facsimile reproduction of the docu- 
ment, the original text and its translation are herewith given. Comments on the 
appearance of the document itself are quite unnecessary. ‘The text, however, in 
spite of the fine handwriting, does not afford ready reading. Not only is the 
construction very involved, but the German is neither modern nor classical 
German, but legal German of the close of the eighteenth century. In the English 
translation an attempt has been made not to destroy the peculiarity of the lan- 
guage, though it was quite impossible to render it into legal English of the 
same period. 

For the benefit of the reader, the preamble has been placed between brackets 
and the principal idea expressed underscored. If the underlined part of the first 
paragraph of the English translation be read first, also if the preamble, placed 
between brackets, be read by itself, a second reading of the first paragraph will 
make it quite intelligible, whereas without this aid, it is rather difficult to follow 
the involved construction. 

A word concerning the peculiarity of the Italics may not be out of place. A 
close comparison with the original will reveal that the entire word is not always 
italicized, but that its ending may be in German script. Furthermore, not all 
abbreviations are indicated as such by a period. 

Herewith follow, in double column for the sake of more ready comparison, 
the copy of the original German text and its translation. 
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Wir 


probst,” 


Felix’ Herr von Stubenberg Dom- 


Wilhelm 
Freyherr von und zu Trockau Domdechant,’ 


Anselm Friedrich Gross 
Sentor.. und gesammtes Kapitul des Hoch- 
fuerstl. hohen Domstifts® zu Eichstaett® ete. 
bekennen fuer uns und unsere Nachkommen, 
hiemit oeffentlich gegen maenniglichen, nach- 
deme zwischen Unsern bisher gewesenen 
und 


seinen Sohn Ignaz Biechele unterm 23ten Dec. 


\pothecker Johann Nepomuk Biechele’ 


vorigen Jahrs bis zu Unserer Genehmigung, 
hin, 
\potheken, und respve 


ueber die diesseitige 
sein des Vaters Officin 
eine verbuendliche Uebergabs-Abrede vorge- 


und /atification 


gangen, derselben wesentlicher Innhalt in 
Unserer Kapitular Sitzung vom 12ten Febr. 
a. c. umstaendlich vorgekommen, und dann 
obbemeldter Ignaz Biechele um gdge Ratifi- 
cation sothaner Uebergab, und dass Wir ihme 
Unser Haus, und Apotheckers-Gerechtsame, 
wie solche vorhin sein Vater von Uns gehabt, 
gnaedig goennen, und verleihen moegten, 
unthg. und angelegnist gebethen hat, dass wir 
in Anbetracht Biechele in der 
Apotheckerkunst erworbenen Wissenschaft, 
und Geschicklichkeit, dann bisher 


Fleiss den zwischen ihme, und seinem Vater 


sein Ignaz 


bezeigten 


ueber die Offizin getroffenen Uebergabs-Con- 
tract in Gnaden ratificirt, deme auch Unsere 
Gerechtsame in Kraft gegenwaertigen 
Briefs, in der bestaendigsten Form, Weis, und 
Art, als es von Rechtswegen seyn kann, 
und mag, folgender Gestalten verliehen haben, 
dass 

Erstlichen Unser Apothecker Ignaz Bie- 
chele Unsern Schutz und Privilegium, gleich 
den vorigen Apotheckern, und wie es von 
Rechtswegen beschehen mag, und hierunter 
mit mehreren enthalten, hiermit ertheilen, also 
und dergestalten, dass Wir, ohne dem Publico, 
oder Uns und 


grosse Damnificirung mit ihme und seinen 


anscheinend- erweissliche 
Erben keine Abaenderung machen sollen, und 
Und da 

2do er Ignaz Biechele das Corpus pharma- 
Mitteln erkauft, 
verbleibet ihme, seinen Erben und Nachkom- 
und das 


wollen 


cevticum aus eigenen also 
Gewalt, 
Voranbiethung 


Erlaubniss, der 
beschehener 


men die 


Recht, nach 


welche uns nach dem hiemit geziemenden 


jedesmaligen Vorkauf, und Einstandrecht 
geschehen solle, als sein Eigenthum zu ver- 
kaufen: fuer welches Privilegium, Schutz 
und Befugniss derselbe 

3tio nebst dem ad 45 fl gesetzten Hauszins, 


weiters pro recognitione alljaehrlich 75 fi., 
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We, Felix, Lord of Stubenberg, Cathedral 
Provost: Anselm William Frederick, Grand 
Baron of and at Trockau, Cathedral Dean; 
Senior; and entire chapter of the sovereign 
exalted bishopric of Eichstaett; etc. herewith 





publicly proclaim for ourselves and our suc- 





cessors to all concerned that [after a binding 
agreement, under date of Dec. 23, of last year, 
had 


apothecary Johann Nepomuk Biechele and his 


been made between our heretofore 
son Ignaz Biechele, concerning the transfer 
of the local apothecary shop and of his 
father’s officine respectively, subject to our 
acceptance and ratification, and after the 
essential contents of such agreement had been 
considered in detail in the session of the 
chapter on the twelfth of February of this 
year, at which the above Ignaz Biechele re- 
spectfully and solicitously prayed for the 
ratification of the aforesaid transfer, also that 
we might graciously confer on and grant to 
him our house and apothecary’s franchise, 
which his father had previously held from us ;] 
Biechele’s knowledge 


in view of his, Ignaz 





acquired in the art of pharmacy and his skill, 





and further his diligence shown thus far, we 


have graciously ratified the contract of the 





transfer of the officine between himself and 





his father and have granted said franchise in 





testimony whereof this document is duly 





signed and sealed, to wit: 





Firstly, that like to former apothecaries we 


grant our apothecary Ignaz Biechele our 
protection and franchise in accordance with 
reservations 


law and custom, and with the 


mentioned hereafter, and that we shall and 
will make no change (in our contract) so far 
as he and his heirs are concerned; provided, 
however, that no real damage 
result 
contract either to the public or to us. 


apparent or 


from the continuance of the present 


2nd. Inasmuch as said Ignaz Biechele has 
purchased his stock with his own means, the 
privilege, power and legal right shall be re- 
tained by him and his heirs to sell it as his 
that in each 
and every instance he shall ask us for the first 
the privilege of 
For 


property, provided, however, 


offer, in accordance with 
option and pre-emption that is due us. 
this franchise, protection and privilege (the 
said Ignaz Biechele) shall 

3rd. Pay 75 florins annually by way of 
the 45 florins 


compensation in addition to 
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mithin in allem alle Jahr 120 f1., ohne weitere 
Auflagen, auf was Art 
moechten, verabreichen solle, welcher Haus- 
zins, und Recognition aber 

4to nur auf solang gemeint und verstanden 


selbe immer seyn 


seyn solle, als sein Ignaz Biechele Vater am 
inmassen Wir Uns auf 
desselben ueber kurz oder lang erfolgenden 


Leben seyn wird; 
Tod hiemit expresse vorbehalten, nach Be- 
schaffenheit der Zeit und Umstaende ein wei- 
teres jaehrliches Pacht- und Recognitions- 
Quantum allererst zu bestimmen, und zu con- 
veniren. Wobey er Ignaz Biechele 

5to ob Wir gleich die notable Reparationen 
und Ergaenzungen ueber Uns nehmen, jedan 
noch das Gebaeu in wesentlichen Stand zu 
erhalten, sofort alle mit keinem Hauptbau 
verbundene geringe und ex ipsa inhabitatione, 
vel ex Culpa inhabitanttum an den Fenstern, 
Oefen, u. d. g. sich ergebende Baumaengel 
ex propriis zubestreiten, und zu Verhuetung 
groesserer Busswuerdigkeiten jedesmial in 
Zeiten zuwenden und gehalten 
seyn solle. 


schuldig 


Und wie Wir nun obstehender Massen 
ihme Ignaz Biechele Unsern Schutz und Prizt- 
legium ertheilen; also mag und solle derselbe 
gleich andern untergebenen nirgend anderst, 
als bey Uns, und Unserm Domdekanat Recht 
geben, und nehmen, mithin er und die seini- 
gen, auch Erben und Nachkommen Unserer, 
und Unserer Decanats Jurisdiction unterwor- 
ten seyn. 


Alles getreulich, ohne Gefaehrde. 


Zu mehrerer Urkund dessen sind zwey gleich 
lautende Exemplaria, das eine Ihme Ignaz 
Biechele unter Unserm groessern Kapitular- 
Insiegl zu Handen gestellet, dass andere aber 
Uns von ihme unterschriebener nebst dessen 
beygedrueckten gewoehnlichen Pettschaft 
zurueck gelassen worden. So geschehen 
Eichstaedt den 4ten Maerz 1796. 
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rent for the house, hence a total of 120 florins 
without further assessments of 


whatever nature they may be. 


annually, 


This 
ever, are to remain in effect only so long as 
After his 
death, sooner or later, we expressly retain to 


house rent and compensation, how- 


his Ignaz Biechele’s father lives. 


ourselves the right to demand an additional 


sum for annual rent and compensation to 


be determined according to time and 


circumstances. 


5th. That, whereas we take upon ourselves 
the responsibility to make larger repairs and 
additions, said Ignaz Biechele is to maintain 
the building in proper condition and to cause 
all repairs resulting from wear or tear, or 
from the negligence of the tenants, on win- 
dows, stoves etc. that do not involve changes 
in the house, to be made at his own expense, 


also to prevent the necessity of larger repairs. 


Inasmuch as we grant said Ignaz Biecheie 
our protection and franchise, he shall, like 
our other subjects, neither give nor seek 
justice elsewhere than with us and the col- 
lege of our Cathedral Deans, moreover, he 
and his family, also his heirs and descend- 
ants, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of 
our said college. 


The above is a true copy, to the best of 
our knowledge and belief. 

This agreement has been issued in duplicate, 
one copy, to which our large chapter seal has 
been attached, has been issued to said Ignaz 
Biechele ; the other copy has been left with us 
after his signature and customary seal have 
heen affixed thereto. Thus Fich- 
staedt, March 4th, 1796. 


done in 


REFERENCES. 
‘Felix: In Die Bischoefe und Reichsfuersten von Eichstaedt, Sax mentions both Josef and 
Felix von Stubenberg as the only two relatives who were provided for in the Domkapitel 
by Raymond Anton, Count of Strasoldo, their uncle (p. 711), who was the sixty-sixth 


Bishop and Reichfuerst of Eichstaedt from 1757 to 1787 (p. 653). 


Whereas the older 


brother became the sixty-eighth and last Bishop and Reichsfuerst, known officially as 
Joseph I, Count of Stubenberg, from 1790 to 1802, the younger brother as Domprobst 


became his right hand (p. 715). 


Even after secularization of the stift, Felix was appointed 


W eihbischof and retained the position of Domprobst with a salary of 2500 fl. (p. 780). 
a. Probst, Eng. provost, from the ecclesiastical Latin term prepositus, one who is placed 

before, i.¢e., at the head as chairman or presiding officer. 

b. Dom, probably from the Latin domus, house, the ecclesia cathedralis or ecclesia 
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major, i.c., the principal church of a district, characterized by its extent and architec- 
tural grandeur. Like the use of the word cathedral (from cathedra, chair, i.e., of the 
bishop), the word dom came into use in Germany as late as the eighteenth century. 

c. Domprobst, inasmuch as the Dom had its college of canons, the Domprobst is the 
presiding officer or officer of first rank of the college or chapter (Ger. Kapitel). 

* Dechant-Dekan, Eng. dean, Lat. decimus, in the Roman military system a leader of ten 
men. Hence in clerical history originally the presiding monk over a group of ten monks. 
Later the term was applied to a variety of presiding church or monastic officers. Thus in 
the chapter (Ger. Kapitel) atached to the Dom, the Domdechant is the second officer in 
rank next to the Domprobst. In the absence of a Probst the Dechant is the first officer 
of the Dom. 

* Senior, comparative of senex, genitive senis, the older one (or oldest), an honorary desig- 
nation, the presiding officer. 

° Stift, a charitable foundation, such as the chapter attached to the Dom. Originally a purely 
clerical institution, after the fourteenth century a distinction was made between the 
secular canons and canonici regulares who had taken the oath of monkhood and who 
either lived together in monasteries or who were used in connection with the cathedral 
(Dom) service but who had no vote in the chapter. Previous to their secularization 
in 1803 many of these Stifter (among them Cologne, Ejichstaedt, Basel), abbeys, etc., 
possessed state rights in the Holy Roman Empire and had a vote in the Reichstag. 

* Fichstaedt, now a Bavarian district, also a city, the principal community of*the district, 
owes its origin to St. Boniface, who in 745 installed Willibald, the Anglo-Saxon, as 
bishop over the territory granted by Count Suitger. The pilgrimage made to the relics 
of St. Walpurgis, brought thither in 870, and to the grave of St. Willibald developed the 
place which acquired city rights as early as 908. In the course of time it became one 
of the wealthiest Hochstifter of Germany. In 1785, i.e., eleven years before this docu- 
ment was issued, it covered an area of 1100 square kilometers, with 57,000 inhabitants 
in 8 small cities, 14 markets (\Warktfecken) and 200 villages, etc. The detailed history 
of Eichstaedt is to be found in two treatises: Lefflad: Registen der Bischoefe von Eich- 
staedt, 2 vols., Eichstaedt, 1871-1874. Sax: Die Bischoefe und Reichsfuersten von Eich- 
staedt, 745-1806, 2 vols., Landshut, 1884-1885. 

Biechele: Neither Schelenz nor Frederking nor Philippe-Ludwig mentions either father or 
son. Schelenz, Geschichte der Pharmazie, p. 699, mentions a Max Biechele, who was 
born September 11, 1839, in Eichstaett, and who became proprietor of the local apothe- 
cary shop in 1869. He is known principally as an author of condensed pharmaceutical 
compilations and of the “ Legal Regulations for Bavaria.” For the information gleaned 
from other sources, see the Introduction. 


Acknowledgments.—As already stated, the parchment document is the prop- 
erty of the Library of the University of Wisconsin. The manuscript text of the 
document, while written in a fine hand, is composed in the legal German jargon 
of the eighteenth century, hence affords more than ordinary difficulties in trans- 
lation. For overcoming these difficulties, the writer is greatly indebted to his 
colleague, Dr. Edwin Roedder, Associate Professor of German Philology. In 
the revision of the English translation, the writer was kindly assisted by another 
colleague, namely Professor Eugene Gilmore of the College of Law. 


LIST OF PAPERS THAT HAVE PRECEDED THE FOREGOING CONTRIBUTION.” 


1. Common Salt Mixture. Ph. Rev., 14, p. 107. A description of two packages of disin- 
fectant such as were used at Camp Randall, Madison, Wisconsin, during the Civil War. One 
of these had been put up by the U. S. Army Laboratory, the other by E. R. Squibb 

2. Early Phases in the Development of Pharmaceutical Legislation in Wisconsin. 
Ph. Rev., 15, pp. 201, 223, 240; 17, pp. 56, 136, 283, 223. Reprinted in pamphlet form, p. 43, 


s 


See footnote, first page of Historical Fragments (contribution No. 15) 
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by the Pharmaceutical Review Publ. Co. of Milwaukee. A coilection of documents with 
brief comments. With the aid of newspapers and the records of the common council of 
Milwaukee it was made possible to give an account of the history of the first local pharma- 
ceutical legislation which served as a stepping stone to state legislation a few years later. 

3. The Letter A: Its Meaning in Pharmaceutical Literature. Ph. Rev., 18, pp. 112 and 349. 
A preliminary report of a larger compilation ultimately to include all of the letters of 
the alphabet. 

4. The Apothecary and the German Totentaenze. Ph. Rev., 17, p. 290. 

5. Christ as Apothecary. Ph. Rev., 18, p. 338; ibidem, 19, p. 18. 

6. Ex Libris. Reproduction of pharmaceutical book-plates: that of the Swiss Pharm. 
Society (Ph. Rev., 18, p. 440) ; Pharmaceutical Institute of the University of Bern (ibidem, 
18, p. 484); of Prof. A. Tschirch of Bern (ibidem, 19, p. 95); of Dr. Oesterle of Bern 
(ibidem, p. 239) ; of Dr. E. O. Merck of Darmstadt (ibidem, 21, p. 457) ; of Dr. Louis Merck 
of Darmstadt (ibidem, p. 458). 

7. Pharmaceutical Legislation in New York During the Early Seventies. Ph. Rev., 
21, p. 482; 22, p. 31. One of the principal objects in publishing these documents was to bring 
out, if possible, other documents that might be hidden, and to induce those who lived 
through this episode to write their reminiscences of the period after a perusal of the edi- 
torials and communications which were written while feeling ran high. 

7. Drugs of Primitive Peoples. Ph. Rev., 22, p. 241. An illustrated review of Max 
Bartels, Medizin der Naturvoelker, so far as drugs and drug containers are concerned. 

8. Borneo Camphor. Ph, Rev., 23, p. 7. An illustrated account of the primitive methods 
of collection of this valuable product and of the superstitions concerning it held by the 
Malay collectors, based largely on W. H. Furness, The Head Hunters of Borneo. 

9. Pharmaceutical Notes from Cuming’s Tour of the Ilest. Ph. Rev., 23, p. 15. Notes 
taken from the account by this Englishman of his trip down the Ohio in 1808 and republished 
as vol. iv of Early IVestern Travels, edited by R. G. Thwaites. 

10. Pharmaceutical Notes from the Diary of André Michaux. Ph. Rev., 23, p. 53. The 
accounts of the travels of the elder Michaux, between 1793 and 1796, as presented to the 
American Philosophical Society by his son in 1824 and republished in vol. ii of Early 
Western Travels, afforded gleanings to American materia medica. 

11. Pharmaceutical Notes from the Journal of Francois André Michaux. Ph. Rev., 
23, p. 86. The Journal of the younger Michaux, also republished in vol. iti of Early Hestern 
Travels, likewise afforded gleanings of interest to our materia medica, even more numerous 
than the diary of his father. 

12. Harris’ Journal of a Tour. Ph. Rev., 23, p.92. This constitutes the third reprint pub- 
lished as vol. iii of Early Western Travels, edited by Thwaites. The complete title is The 
Journal of a Tour into the Territory Northwest of .the Alleghany Mountains, Made in the 
Spring of the Year. 

13. Drugs of North American Indians. Ph, Rev., 23, p. 130. A catalogue of medicinal 
plants and their uses found in the list of economic plants of Q. T. Mason’s account of The 
Ray Collection from Hupa Reservation, as published in the Smithsonian Report for 1886. 
Part I, pp. 205-239. 

14. Pharmaceutical Notes from Nuttall’s Journal of Travel into the Arkansas Territory. 
Ph. Rev., 26, p. 19. Gleanings for a Materia Medica Americana from Nuttall’s diary (1819), 
republished in vol. 13 of Early Western Travels, edited by Thwaites. 

Other historical articles not included in the above list are: 

1. The Reber Collection. Ph. Rev., vol. 25. a. General description, p. 161; b. Pharma- 
ceutical vases of Italian faience and majolia, p. 193; c. Some French pharmaceutical 
pots, p. 236. 

2. Johann David Schoepf. Introduction to Materia Medica Americana, republished as 
Bulletin No. 6, 1903, of the Lloyd Library. 

















CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED 
A PLEA FOR SANITY IN DRUG REGULATION.* 
BY J. H. BEAL, URBANA, ILL. 

It certainly affords me great pleasure to be the bearer of a message of good 
will from the American Pharmaceutical Association to this, the 42d annual con- 
vention of your organization. 

During the 65 years of its existence, the American Pharmaceutical Association 
has devoted itself mainly to the scientific and educational development of phar- 
macy; to the cultivation of the sciences contributing to the purity and quality of 
drugs and medicines, and to improvements in the methods of manufacturing and 
dispensing them in appropriate form for medicinal use. 

Your association, on the other hand, has devoted itself mainly to the com- 
mercial and economic development of pharmacy ; to the assemblage in a large way 
of the products of earth, air and sea which have medicinal use, and their trans- 
mission to those who make the final distribution of these articles to the consuming 
public. 

Not only is it important that our two associations should enjoy a good under- 
standing with each other, but if I do not misread the signs of the times, the day 
is not far distant when all of the associations which represent the several divisions 
of the drug trade will acutely realize the necessity of having a common purpose 
and policy in the defense of their legitimate business interests. 

Nowhere is the necessity for a good understanding between all branches of 
the drug trade greater than in the field of legislation. 

Honesty and good intentions are no longer sufficient to protect us from 
collision with the laws, or with the multifarious and frequently conflicting regula- 
tions prescribed by the boards and bureaus into whose hands the interpretation 
and administration of the laws are given. 

To the thoughtful individual, a statute is merely the formal expression of the 
well-settled convictions of the majority, intended to compel the obedience of that 
minority of the community which is unwilling to obey the unassisted force of moral 
and civic obligation. To the radical reformer, the statute law is a convenient 
instrument for compelling the many to accept his peculiar views of civic duties, 
and instead of appealing to the slow and tedious process of education, he endeavors 
by furious assaults upon the law-making body to impose his will upon the majority. 

It is only in theory that many of the new laws annually placed upon the 
statute books represent the settled convictions of a majority of the citizens of the 
state. Not infrequently they represent the will of a small but compactly organized 
minority who have pressed their special measures upon the law-making bodies with 
such vehemence that they have seemed to represent the voice of the many. 

The drug trade is not opposed to reform as such. It realizes that old institu- 
tions and old methods must constantly be remodelled to meet new conditions. It 
recognizes and has had its full share in developing the modern idea of social justice. 
It accepts as fundamental the doctrine that no man has the right to pursue his 
calling in such a manner as to cause either moral or physical injury to his fellow 
citizens, or to profit by a traffic in their frailties or passions. 

If I understand the spirit of the American drug trade, it aims at the middle 
ground of moderation represented by legislation that will protect the weak and 


Pan) 
*Address as delegate from the American Pharmaceutical Association to the National 


Wholesale Druggists’ Association, Baltimore, Md.., October 2, 1916. 
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incapable from reckless exploitation, but will avoid that excessive paternalism 
which would deprive the average normal citizen of reasonable freedom of action, 
and tend to loosen his sense of legal and moral responsibility to society and the 
state. 

The Burdens Imposed by Reformatory Legislation —One disagreeable feature 
of modern reformatory legislation is that it invariably brings in its train a fresh 
set of evils in the shape of increased burdens upon moral and law-abiding citizens 
whose habits and methods of business are not a menace to the peace and good 
order of the community, and who are in no sense responsible for the abuses that 
are sought to be corrected. 

Some of these burdens are, of course, inevitable. They constitute a part of the 
overhead cost of modern civilization, and must be accepted with resignation 

There is perhaps no such thing possible as a one-sided reform, or a reform 
which does not bring with it some qualifying disadvantage. There is always a 
balance to be struck between the good results hoped for from new legislation 
and the injury sure to follow from the imposition of fresh burdens upon society 
at large ; and in every case the vital question we have to settle is, How far are we 
justified in interfering with the comfort and well-being of the whole body of citi- 
zens in order to protect the comparatively small number of delinquents against 
injury to themselves through weak or vicious yielding to their own evil 
propensities ? 

These delinquents are the debtors of society, not its creditors; and yet there is a 
disposition on the part of certain doctrinaire reformers to treat them as if the 
state owed them some peculiar and exalted duty of protection above that which 
it owes to the whole body of normal, moral and well-behaved citizens. 

In the older reformatory legislation the individual who actually committed the 
offense was made the principal object of the penal clause, and was the party 
who was sought out and punished—not the man who made or sold the instru- 
ments with which the crime was committed, unless the latter had such guilty 
knowledge of the purpose for which they were to be used as to make him a partner 
in the crime. Gradually and unconsciously a new element has crept into the 
method and theory of reformatory legislation, and this is to excuse or minimize 
the offense of the individual who commits the actual fault, and to place the burden 
of guilt and the penalties chiefly upon those who supply the instrument with which 
the fault is committed. 

When such instruments are intentionally designed or sold for a wrongful 
purpose, the penalty is not misplaced; but when they are articles which serve a 
large and important usefulness in life and have a legitimate application in the 
business of the world, and their occasional wrongful use is due to a perversion 
of the purpose for which they were designed, then any excessive or unnecessary 
restrictions placed upon their manufacture and sale impose an unjust burden upon 
society as a whole. 

The Alcohol Question as It Affects Pharmacy and Medicine.—The evils result- 
ing from the intemperate use of alcoholic beverages have aroused a tremendous 
volume of sentiment in favor of restrictions upon their sale and use, ranging from 
propositions for strict regulation to the total prohibition of their manufacture and 
sale for any purpose. 

Unfortunately for the peace of the drug trade, alcohol has a peculiar and 
highly important use in the manufacture and preservation of medicines entirely 
separate from its qualities as a beverage. For generations efforts have been 
made to find an efficient substitute for it in the extraction of drugs, but without 
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success. Its use in the manufacture of medicinal preparations is not a matter of 
choice, but of necessity, and of hard necessity too, since tax-paid alcohol is a 
most expensive solvent. 

lor example, there are a number of undoubtedly legitimate preparations, such 
as the common flavoring extracts and essences, the so-called perfumery extracts, 
certain of the official elixirs, spirits, tinctures, etc., in which the use of alcohol is 
indispensable to hold the active constituents in solution, and no other known 
solvent will take its place. The Pharmacopeeia prescribes the proportion of alcohol 
which must be used in these compounds, and the food and drug laws make it a 
criminal offense to either omit that solvent or to diminish the prescribed quantity. 

These preparations used for the purposes for which they are intended will 
never create a taste for alcoholic beverages, and if alcohol had never been used 
in any other form, there would be no modern temperance problem; yet, some so- 
called temperance laws go so far as to include these useful and perfectly proper 
preparations in the same category with brandy and whiskey, and subject their 
sale to the same restrictions, and some temperance advocates go so far as to 
maintain that even the strongly poisonous alcoholic tinctures and fluidextracts 
should be put under the ban because it is possible, with a little ingenuity, to distil 
off the alcohol. 

Why should the proper use of preparations of the above classes by tens of 
thousands of moral, law-abiding citizens be interfered with because of their pos- 
sible occasional beverage use by a few, and these few only among those who 
have already abused the privilege of citizenship? Why should the thousands of 
respectable druggists be subject to this restraint upon their business because a 
few have conducted saloons disguised as drug stores ? 

Legislation of the kind I have described has a tendency to go beyond all reason 
in its restrictions. It is to-day a crime in one or more states for a druggist to 
keep beef, iron and wine, or similar articles, in stock for any purpose whatever. 
In at least one other state it is illegal for a druggist to obtain pure alcohol even 
for manufacturing purposes. At nearly every session of the state legislatures, 
bills are introduced tending to prohibit the sale of alcohol-containing medicines, 
whether adapted for beverage use or not. 

The Habit-forming Drug Problem.—A similar situation, with a new set of 
burdens for the drug trade and a new set of inconveniences for the public, has 
grown out of legislation intended to correct the abuses resulting from the unregu- 
lated sale of habit-forming narcotic drugs. While these abuses never amounted to 
more than a small fraction of that indicated by sensational press reports, there 
was abuse, nevertheless, and the drug trade has taken the lead in preparing and 
procuring the enactment of laws designed for its correction, and has cheerfully 
assumed the added expense and increased business detail imposed by such 
legislation. 

The federal, or so-called Harrison Law,’ covers only coca leaves and opium 
and their respective preparations, alkaloids and derivatives, because these are 

*The Harrison Law was not intended, as popularly supposed, to regulate the use of 
habit-forming drugs by individuals, but to enable the state laws to be effectively enforced 
by furnishing the means whereby the supply of these drugs through illicit dealers could be 
traced. The provision declaring it unlawful for certain individuals to have the drugs in 
their possession was inserted as a concession to certain doctrinaire reformers who could 
not be otherwise appeased, and the invalidation of this provision, by a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, does not in the least impair the law’s efficiency for the primary 
purpose for which it was intended. 
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practically the only drugs which have been misused to any great extent within the 
United States. This law, like the anti-narcotic laws of the States, exempts from 
its provisions certain well-known preparations which have a domestic use, as 
remedies for summer diarrhea, cough remedies, anodyne liniments, etc., which 
contain small proportions of opiates in combination with other drugs, the use of 
which, in the manner directed, is not at all likely to create a drug habit, and which, 
because of the small amount of narcotics they contain, are never used by regular 
habitues, except when in dire distress due to their inability to procure the more 
potent, unmixed and undiluted drugs. 

Practically all cases of drug habituation have been created through the taking 
of the unmixed opiate for a considerable period of time, for the relief of a more 
or less chronic ailment. If any habitués have been created through the use of the 
exempted preparations, they are so few as to be negligible. Most of such alleged 
cases, when carefully investigated, will be found to be based on manufactured 
or insufficient evidence. 

As was to be expected, when drug fiends found themselves unable to obtain 
their usual supplies of opium and morphine, they began a desperate hunt for real 
or alleged substitutes. Though no exact substitutes were to be had they were 
able to obtain some measure of relief by the use of other drugs not included in 
the law, or by the consumption of large quantities of diarrhea mixtures, etc. 

Certain doctrinaires and theorists opposed the enactment of the Harrison Law, 
because, as they alleged, it did not go far enough, and before the ink was dry 
upon the statute book, they began a propaganda for its mutilation and amendment 
to fit their particular ideas. Instead of giving the new law a fair try-out under 
intelligent and impartial enforcement, they propose to increase the restrictions 
by adding many new items to the list of prohibited drugs and by striking out 
the present list of exempted preparations. 

If these changes are made in the Harrison Law, they will multiply enormously 
the details which must be attended to by physician and pharmacist, add immensely 
to the trouble and expense of doing business, and will deprive the general public 
of the opportunity of obtaining inexpensive remedies for simple ailments without 
greatly increased trouble and expense. 

The beneficial effects of the Harrison Law have already been great. There is 
reason to believe that few, if any, new victims of a drug habit are being created, 
while it is known that very many of the former victims have either been cured 
or are taking treatment for the habit. If the present rate of progress continues, 
and if the federal law is properly supplemented by wisely enforced state laws, it 
will not be long until the abuse of habit-forming drugs will be practically non- 
existent within the United States. Why not let well enough alone? Why not 
give the existing law a fair trial before further experimental tinkering with it? 

An incident that occurred in an Illinois town during the past winter illustrates 
how the emotional reformers reach the conclusion that section six of the Har- 
rison Law should be repealed, and that all sorts of other drugs should be brought 
within the prohibitions of that law. In the Illinois case a woman who was a con- 
firmed morphine habitué, being unable to procure the accustomed drug, undertook 
to satisfy her craving by the use of the supposed substitutes for morphine, such 
as syrup of white pine and similar preparations. Failing to obtain the desired 
relief from any of these, the poor victim finally committed suicide by cutting her 
throat. Practical people would be likely to conclude from this occurrence that the 
law in its present form exercises a pretty effectual restraint upon the improper 
sale of habit-forming narcotic drugs. Not so the coroner, however, who gravely 
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decided that the woman had become insane through the taking of a syrup of white 
pine, and recommended that the sale of this preparation, and of the other sub- 
stitutes which she had vainly taken, should be entirely prohibited by law. 

An Erroneous Theory of Reform.—Naturally it will be claimed that as long 
as certain preparations containing alcohol and narcotics are exempted from the 
provisions of the anti-liquor and anti-narcotic laws, some unscrupulous doctors 
a, druggists will make use of such exemptions as a means of evading the law. 

Such evasions I believe can be cured by other methods than the total prohibi- 
tion of the sale of the articles concerned. But even if they could not be cured, why 
should thousands of conscientious physicians and pharmacists be unjustly ham- 
pered in their perfectly proper professional and business transactions because a lim- 
ited number in each class are guilty of misconduct? Or, putting the professional 
and business interests of physicians and pharmacists entirely aside, why should 
tens of thousands of sober and temperate citizens be deprived of the oportunity 
of obtaining simple and harmless remedial agents, or be able to obtain them only 
under humiliating conditions and at greatly increased expense, because the few 
abuse them? Why should the many innocent be made to suffer for the faults of 
the few? 

Is there not something absurdly wrong with a theory of reformation that values 
the derelicts of society at so high a rate that it insists upon saving them at the 
expense of the normally constituted and law-abiding portion of the community ? 
Is it a broad and philosophical spirit of humanity which dictates such a policy, 
or is it a mere sloppy sentimentalism, the result of the peculiar spiritual exaltation 
of the emotional reformer that blinds him to a true appreciation of moral values ? 

That the law-abiding citizen must surrender some of his liberties and assume 
some additional burdens in order to curb the criminal and defective classes is 
granted, but there is a limit beyond which the law should not go, and that 
limit 1s exceeded whenever it is proposed to place a premium upon the weak- 
lings and unfit at the expense of the welfare of the normally constituted and 
deserving members of society. 

I maintain that the state owes its first duty to the great mass of its citizens who 
so order their lives and occupations that no compulsion is needed for their cor- 
rection, and that it disgracefully violates this obligation when it sacrifices the just 
rights and liberties of these to the passions and faults of the criminal and 
defective classes. 

A Reasonable Solution —What is the best disposition of these certain classes 
of preparations which, though primarily intended for legitimate purposes, and 
mainly employed for such purposes, nevertheless can be used by the confirmed 
alcohol or opium habitué in partial assuagement of a clamoring appetite? 

They are not satisfactory substitutes from the standpoint of the habitue, 
because of their expensiveness and low content of the narcotic drug, and because 
of the generally disagreeable tastes and effects of the associated drugs. 

As a rule, the preparations of this class constitute no menace whatever to the 
non-habitué, since they are adapted only for the emergency treatment of sudden 
ailments, usually do not possess attractive flavors, and are not at all likely to be 
taken for a sufficient length of time to create a drug habit. 

There ought to be, and I believe there is, a possible middle ground between the 
total prohibition of the sale of these articles and their unrestricted sale—a middle 
ground which will permit reasonable liberty in the use of these preparations with- 
out providing the means for gross evasion of the law. 
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This reasonable regulation is to make the purpose of the sale determine the 
legality or illegality of the transaction, that is, to make the transaction a legal one 
if the article is sold in good faith for medicinal purposes, and an illegal one if sold 
with the intent to evade the law, or if sold under circumstances which should 
raise the suspicion of bad faith on the part of the seller, the burden of proving the 
perfect good faith of the transaction being placed on the dealer or dispenser. 

The difference in the largest quantities of the several articles which could prop- 
erly be consumed for medicinal purposes and the least quantities which would be 
sufficient to satisfy a drug habit is so great that there could be no mistaking them. 
For example, if a customer should require no more than a pint of spirit of camphor, 
or no more than four ounces of cholera mixture in a period of three months, it 
would be absurd to conclude that he purchased the articles for the sake of the alco- 
hol or opium they contained, whereas if he offered to purchase the same quantities 
every day, which would be the least a regular habitué would require, it would be 
unreasonable to assume that he purchased them for legitimate personal use. 

Of course it will be objected that by making these rounds of all the drug 
stores in a city, an alcohol or drug habitué might be able to secure sufficient quanti- 
ties of these preparations to satisfy his cravings without purchasing an unusual 
amount at any one store. But if any reasonably efficient system of inspection is 
carried out—and there must be efficient inspection to make any law effective— 
notice of such cases can be given to all druggists in the city and the sale to such 
persons be discontinued. 

It will also be objected that the necessity of showing evil intent on the part of 
the seller will make it more difficult to secure convictions, but I am not yet ready 
to admit that the rights and liberties of thousands of legitimate consumers are of 
less importance than the convenience of prosecuting officers, or even that the 
worst that could happen—which would be the occasional escape of a guilty dealer 
here and there—would be comparable to the injury to the careful physician and 
pharmacist and the public at large which would result from making the sale of such 
articles absolutely illegal. 

Asa corollary to making the legality or illegality of the sales of these classes of 
preparations depend upon the purposes for which they are sold, the anti-liquor and 
anti-narcotic laws should be reformed so as to provide suitable penalties for those 
who obtain them, either surreptitiously or otherwise, to use for other than proper 
and legitimate purposes. The penalties will then be fitted to the criminal as well as 
to the crime. 

Those who seek to close up every possible loop-hole in the law, so that there 
cannot be any conceivable opportunity for evasion, labor under the delusion that 
absolute perfection can be attained in legislation and law enforcement, a delusion 
that is contradicted by the experience of all recorded history. I¢xtraordinarily 
drastic legislation has always defeated its own object and always will, kings, parlia- 
ments, legislatures and courts to the contrary notwithstanding. 

No law can be made to be 100 percent efficient. There will always be some 
violations and evasions, no matter how rigorous the administration or how com- 
plete and specific the prohibitions may be. 

As a matter of fact, unreasonably severe restrictions will have a greater ten- 
dency to limit legitimate commerce and consumption than to limit the illegitimate 
kinds. If the regulations are made too strict, the law-abiding pharmacist and 
physician will refuse to handle the drugs at all rather than take the risk of being 
caught up for some technical violation ; and the legitimate consumer will go without 
a necessary medicine rather than go to the trouble and expense necessary to obtain 
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it. On the other hand, the confirmed drug fiend or the hopeless alcohol habitué, 
crazed for want of his accustomed narcotic, will go to any length to satisfy his 
craving, and the unscrupulous dealer, tempted by the increased profits, will take a 
chance in evading the law. The legitimate and proper use of the drugs will have 
been restrained ; their illegitimate use will simply be made more expensive. 

I have spoken particularly of legislation against the sale of legitimate and useful 
preparations containing alcohol and opiates, because general attention is at present 
focussed upon them, but similar legislation has been proposed, or is being proposed, 
concerning practically everything in the drug line. For years the drug trade has 
served as a sort of experimental guinea-pig for the doctrinaire reformer to try his 
fads upon, and, unless we learn to oppose effective resistance to such efforts, the 
day is not far distant when the drug store will become merely a museum of the 
things which we were once permitted to sell. 

Those who propose new restrictive legislation should be made to prove its 
necessity by stronger evidence than the untrustworthy declarations of emotional 
reformers, and they should also be made to prove beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the benefits of the proposed reform will not be outweighed by the damage to legiti- 
mate interests and to the welfare and convenience of the well-behaved portions of 
the community. 

We must resist the exaggerated idea of the danger of drugs that obsesses the 
public mind, and insist that they be dealt with legislatively in the proportion to the 
damage they do and the useful purposes they serve, just as if they were articles 
of hardware, and that they shall not be discriminated against simply because they 
are kept in drug stores and have dog-Latin names. 

Drugs and chemicals do not produce a tithe of the damage that is caused by 
edged tools, and yet there is an almost universal tendency to treat them with 
greater severity. When a crime is committed with a hatchet, we do not pass 
laws restricting the manufacture and sale of hatchets, but against their use for 
criminal purposes. 

We are asking only what is just when we demand that drugs and chemicals be 
dealt with in the same way, and that the law should hold to account those who 
would make a wrongful use of them, or who knowingly supply them for wrongful 
use, and not those who supply them for the normal purposes of life and commerce. 

The tendencies in legislation I have described are not imaginary. They repre 
sent a condition that constitutes a serious menace to the welfare of every business 
unit of the drug trade, whether manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, but which 
bears with especial force upon the retailers. Your association can do much to help 
the retailer obtain just consideration before federal and state law-making bodies, 
and on behalf of the American Pharmaceutical Association I bespeak your hearty 
cooperation to this end, and extend to you the cordial greetings of that association 
and the wish that you may have a successful and enjoyable meeting 
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A SYSTEM FOR AUTOMATIC REPERCOLATION AND 
DRUG EXHAUSTION. 


BY JOHN W. FORBING. 


There are various well-known methods by which drugs may be extracted with 
use of minimum amount of menstruum—the Soxhlet, for example, and its modi- 
fications. These methods involve the use of heat, volatilization of drug solvent 
and condensation. Means, other than these, working automatically, are unknown. 

In percolating a drug with combustible volatile liquids by the familiar methods, 
there is always a possibility of breakage and the contingent loss and danger. 

In analytical work, the Soxhlet modifications are often prohibited, due to 
destruction of certain constituents by prolonged heating. Digestion is resorted to, 
in such cases, at ordinary temperatures with frequent agitation for long periods of 
time. In certain work, weeks are not infrequently required. 

To obviate these inconveniences and difficulties, the author has devised a sys- 
tem, the operation of which is made clear by the accompanying drawing. Tube A 
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is adjusted to such a height in the menstruum in the Wolfe bottle that, when 
emptied by suction, it will transfer a convenient amount of the liquid to the drug in 
the percolator. The arrows point the direction of flow. When A is emptied, there 
is a difference of pressure in the system equal approximately to the weight of the 
liquid transferred to the percolator. This liquid then percolates through drug to 
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Wolfe bottle and will rise to level of A and be retransferred to percolator. This 
operation will be repeated indefinitely, automatically and without attention. Drug, 
or other material, should be, of course, moistened and loosely packed before energy 
is supplied to the system by flow of water through aspirator. The separatory 
funnel serves to introduce menstruum to make up for that which may be lost by 
evaporation, and, too, if opened at the close of operation, before shutting off the 
flow of water through aspirator, will prevent back-flow of water into the filter 
ask. The filter flask is designed to act as a safety catch for any fluid which might 
be drawn from the adjustor through mal-adjustment of tube A. When the opera- 
tion is finished, or the drug completely exhausted, the adjustor and tubes A and 
B are removed and fresh menstruum is added to percolator to displace the fluid 
containing soluble constituents. Llongation of the tube from percolator to bot- 
tom of Wolfe bottle adds, also, when filled, weight in fluid to increase flow by 
gravity. 

In analytical work, where ethereal and fatty oils, etc., are to be extracted with 
petroleum spirit, an inverted condenser may be placed advantageously between 
the adjustor and filter flask to minimize evaporation. The condenser can also be 
used when resins and their allies are extracted with ether. For extraction of sub- 
stances, such as resins, tannins, bitter principles, alkaloids, glucoses, etc., with abso- 
lute alcohol, a tube of calcium chloride may be placed intermediate with filter flask 
and adjustor. [xtraction of mucilage, acids, glucoses, saccharoses, etc., with 
water is remarkably easy to perform, obviating the necessity of frequent agitation 
during long periods—filtering and washing are also more easily accomplished. 
The system is obviously advantageous for removal of meta-arabic acid, phlobo- 
phenes, etc., with dilute sodium hydroxide solution; and para-arabin, oxalate of 
calcium, etc., with dilute hydrochloric acid. 


THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY LABORATORIES, Omaha, Nebraska. 


DETECTION OF SACCHARIN IN FOOD. 


The sample is extracted with a mixture of ether and petroleum spirit, the 
extract evaporated, the residue boiled for a few minutes with 10 percent hydro- 
chloride acid, and the solution evaporated to dryness. If the presence of vanillin 
in the residue is indicated by the odor, it is removed by extraction with a mixture 
of ether and chloroform. A portion of the residue is treated with Nessler’s reagent ; 
if no reaction is obtained, saccharin is absent. If a positive result is obtained, the 
remainder of the residue is dissolved in phenol and the solution dropped on to 
phosphorus pentoxide in a porcelain crucible. If saccharin is present a red color- 
ing matter is formed; this dissolves in the water to a yellow solution, which becomes 
blue on addition of alkali —M. Klostermann and K. Scholta, Z. Unters. Nahr. 
Gennusm. Z. angew. Chem. Abstract from Journal of the Soc. of Chem. Ind. 
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A CONSTANT TEMPERATURE BATH FOR MAINTAINING TEMPERA- 
TURES LOWER THAN THAT OF THE ROOM.* 


BY PAUL S. PITTENGER, PHAR.D. 

There are many forms of thermo-regulators on the market by which the suppl) 
of gas or electricity may be automatically controlled in such a way as to maintain 
constant temperatures in water-baths, hot-air ovens, incubators, etc. All of these, 
however, are adapted for maintaining temperatures above that of the ordinary 
laboratory or room. 





























Fic. 1.—Arrangement of apparatus employed for maintaining temperatures lower than tl 


Continuing my experiments with the use of gold fish’ as a means of standar- 
dizing the drugs belonging to the Digitalis group, I found the best temperature at 
which to carry out these tests to be from 21° to 22° C. As the temperature of 
our laboratory in the summer months is always above 22° C., and often as high as 
27 to 31° C., I found it necessary, in order to continue my experiments, to devise 

* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916. 

** Preliminary Note on a New Pharmacodynamic Assay Method, Carassius auratus 
(Gold Fish) as T'est Animals for the Digitalis Series.” J. A. Ph. A., April, 1915. 
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some method or apparatus by which it would be possible to keep a water-bath at a 
temperature of 20 to 22° C. (below the normal room temperature at this season). 
For this purpose I devised the apparatus described below, which has been in our 
laboratory for some time and has proven entirely satisfactory. 

Briefly summed up, this apparatus consists of a metal tank (see Fig. 2) used 
as a water-bath which is provided with a perforated shelf on which beakers or 
other containers holding the material to be kept at a definite temperature may be 
placed. Near the center of the tank and dipping into the water there is a stirring 
apparatus driven by a small water motor. At one end of the tank there is a 
foluol-mercury regulator (see Fig. 3) which dips into the water, and at the oppo- 
site end there is an alcohol-mercury gas regulator also arranged to dip into the 


water. 






































The toluol-mercury regulator is connected electrically to a water cooler, and, 
by means of a solenoid water valve in the electric circuit, the cold water supply 


from the cooler may be either released or withheld. 

When an experiment is to be conducted the toluol-mercury regulator is adjusted 
to the temperature which we desire to maintain as described under Fig. 3 and as 
soon as the temperature of the water in the water-bath rises above this the toluol 
expands sufficiently to make an electrical contact which releases ice-water from the 
cooler by means of a solenoid valve and thus the temperature of the water in the 
tank is lowered. 

As the contents of the water-bath become cooler the toluol in the regulator 
contracts and the electrical circuit is broken, thereby automatically shutting off the 
ice-water supply until the temperature once more rises above that which we desire 


to maintain. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS. 


The following illustrations and explanation cover the arrangement of this 
apparatus in detail. Fig. 2 shows the entire apparatus as it is connected when 
ready to begin an experiment. 

A represents a metal tank used as a water-bath; B indicates place for water; 
C, a perforated shelf to support the beakers containing gold fish (or any other 
material which is to be kept at a constant low temperature) ; D, stirring apparatus; 
FE, small water motor for driving stirring apparatus (D); F, toluol-mercury 























regulator (1, toluol, 2, mercury) ; G, dry batteries ; H, electrically operated solenoid 
water valve of the plunger type. When the electric current is passed through the 
coil it forms a magnet which raises the plunger and opens the valve. When the 
current is shut off, the plunger falls by gravity and closes the valve. I, relay; 
J, condensers, which are used to prevent sparking when the relay makes and 
breaks the electric current and thus prevents the contacts from burning off. Kk, 
plug; L, water cooler; M, stopcock; N, alcohol-mercury gas regulator (3, alcohol, 
4, mercury) ; O, small bunsen gas burner; P, socket; connected with either 110 or 
220-volt electric current; 5 and 6, battery wires; 7 and 8, electric wires either 
110 or 220 volts; R, switch to disconnect thermostat when not in use in order to 


save batteries ; S, overflow pipe. 
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Fig. 3 shows the construction of the toluol-mercury regulator. That portion 
of the glass tube which is lightly shaded represents (1) toluol. The black portion 
(2) represents mercury. It will be noted that the platinum end of battery wire 
(5) is constantly in contact with the mercury. This wire (5) is connected directly 
with the zinc pole of the dry batteries. The platinum point of battery wire (6) 
of the relay is so arranged that it may 
’ of the 


’ 


which is connected to one “ battery pole’ 
be raised or lowered through stopper (9). The other “ battery pole’ 
relay is connected with the carbon pole of the batteries, thus completing the circuit 
when the relay is closed. The relay must be of the type which makes a contact 
when the battery circuit is closed by the thermostat and breaks the contact when 
the battery circuit is broken. 

In order to adjust the regulator so that it will throw the relay at a given tem- 
perature, say for example 22° C., it is only necessary to place bulb (1) in a large 
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beaker of water, bringing the temperature of the water to exactly 22° C., and then 
adjust battery wire (6) so that it just touches the surface of the mercury. The 
regulator is then placed in the bath which is to be kept at 22° C., and if the tem- 
perature rises above 22° C. a contact is formed as described later an. 

Fig. 4 shows method of connecting thermostat (F), relay (1), condensers (J), 
batteries (G), and solenoid valve (H) with the electric plug (P). 

In order to maintain a constant temperature lower than that of the room, it is 
necessary, therefore, to first arrange the apparatus as described under Figure 2, 
then regulate the thermostat, as already outlined under Figure 3, so that it 
will make a contact at the desired temperature, say for example, 22° C. Fill 
cooler (L) with ice and water; start stirrer (D); put cake of ice in water (B) 
until temperature falls to about 20 or 21° C.; remove ice from (B) and insert plug 
(K) in socket (P). The apparatus will then automatically keep the water (B) ata 
uniform temperature of 21.5 to 22° C. as follows: 

The comparatively warm air of the room produces a gradual increase in the 
temperature of the water (B) which causes the toluol in (F) to expand and the 
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mercury in F2 to rise. When the temperature of the water reaches exactly 22° C. 
the mercury touches the platinum point of wire (6) which completes the battery 
circuit and allows the current from the battery to run through the coil of the relay, 
thus forming an electromagnet which lifts the armature of the relay and in turn 
makes the contact which closes the electric circuit from socket (P) and allows the 
strong electric current to pass through the coil (H) which opens the water valve, 
as previously described, and allows ice-water from (L) to run into (2B). The 
stirrer (ID) distributes the ice water throughout the tank. 

With the gradual lowering of the temperature of the water the toluol contracts 
and causes the mercury to fall away from the platinum wire (6), thus breaking 
the battery current which is passing through the relay. This break allows the 
armature of the relay to fall away from the contact and thus breaks the strong 
current from socket (P) which is passing through and holding open the solenoid 
valve. This allows the plunger to fall and shut off the flow of ice-water. The 
warm air of the room then gradually increases the temperature of the water until 
at 22° C. the mercury in the thermostat again makes a contact and the whole 
operation repeats itself. 

The alcohol-mercury gas regulator (N) is familiar to all laboratory workers 
and it is therefore unnecessary to describe it here. This regulator is for use in 
cold weather when the temperature of the room is below that desired in the 
water-bath. 

PHARMACODYNAMIC LaAporatory, H. K. Mu_rorp Company. 


IMMUNO-CHEMISTRY OF PLANTS. 


A great fund of knowledge has been gathered in recent years concerning the 
processes involved in the immunity of animals to specific diseases, but compara- 
tively little is known about analogous processes in plants. Mr. R. W. Thatcher 
has reported some investigations of the latter subject, comprising a compara- 
tive biochemical study of healthy and diseased plants, and a biochemical and micro- 
chemical study of the reactions produced in the host plant by a growing parasite. 
He states that sufficient progress has been made to justify the recognition of two 
types of resistance, or immunity, viz.: (1) an antagonism of the tissue substances 
of the infected plant to the action of the enzymes or other agents excreted by the 
growing hyphe of the parasite, and (2) a hypersensitiveness of the host, whereby 
its tissues at the point of entrance of the parasite are killed and no longer 
supply nutrient material for the latter, thereby causing its death by starvation.— 
Scientific American. 














PHARMACEUTICAL FORMULAS 
PROPOSED FOR A. PH. A. RECIPE BOOK 


Thus far a collection of 114 Pharmaceutical Formulas has been compiled and published 
in THE JouRNAL, Vol. I, pp. 169, 366, 505, 637, 760 and 1307 (Feb. to Nov. 1912). Beginning 
with the March 1916 number these Formulas will be continued in monthly instalments by 
the Committee, and all members of the American Pharmaceutical Association are earnestly 
requested to render assistance by sending suitable formulas and criticisms to the Chairman, 





DELETED U.S. P. 


Otto RAUBENHEIMER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AND N.F. FORMULAS TO BE INCLUDED IN A. PH. A. 


RECIPE BOOK. 


The Committee in its Annual Report at the Atlantic City Convention recommended the 


inclusion of these 


(a) Pharmaceutically unsatisfactory 


VIII. 


(b) Therapeutically unsatisfactory Formulas, f. i. 


1880, N. F. IIT App. 


formulas in the Recipe Book 


formulas, f. i. 


| xceptions are the following: 
Emplastrum Adhzsivum, U.S. P. 


lrochisci Sodii Santoninatis, U.S. P., 


(c) Preparations of Coca, which are habit-forming and which deteriorate very rapidly. 


(d) Extracts and Fluidextracts, as these are generally not manufactured by the average 


pharmacist. 


It was not deemed advisable to take up valuable space in the JOURNAL A. 
publication of these formulas which can be readily found in U. S. P 
copies of which standards are still in the hands of every pharmacist. 


Pu. A, by the 
VIII and N. F. III, 


However, as a matter 


of record, the titles of the preparations are herewith published. 


FOR INCLUSION IN 


Deleted U. S. P. VIII Formulas. 

Carbo Animalis Purificatus 

Elixir Ferri, Quinine et Strychnine Phos- 
phatum. 

Emplastrum Hydrargyri. 

Emplastrum Opii. 

Emulsum Chloroformi. 

Extractum Scopole. 

Fel Bovis Purificatum. 

Glyceritum 
Phosphatum. 


Ferri, Quinine et Strychnine 
Magnesii Sulphas Effervescens. 

Mucilago Ulmi. 
Pilulae Opii. 

Pilulze Podophylli, 
Spiritus Ammonie. 


Jelladonnz et Capsici. 


Spiritus Gaultheriz. 

Syrupus Amygdale. 

Syrupus Calcis. 

Trochisci Glycyrrhize et Opii. 
Trochisci Krameriz. 

Vinum Ergote. 

Vinum Opii. 


PH. A. RECIPE BOOK, 


Deleted N. F. III 


Acetum Lobeliz. 


Formulas. 
\cetum Sanguinariz. 
\cidum Citricum Saccharatum. 
\cidum Hypophosphorosum. 
\cidum Tartaricum Saccharatum. 
\ntimonii Sulphidum Purificatum. 
Balsamum Traumaticum. 
Boroglycerinum. 

Caffeinze Sodio-Benzoas. 

Ceratum Camphorze Compositum. 
Ceratum Cetacei. 

Ceratum Sabine. 

Decoctum Aloes Compositum. 
Decoctum Cetrariz. 

Elixir Ammonii Valerianatis et Quinine. 
Elixir Caffeinz. 

Elixir Cinchonz, Pepsinz et Strychninz. 
Elixir Digestivum Compositum. 

Elixir Eucalypti. 

Elixir Euonymi. 

Elixir Frangule. 

Elixir Glycyrrhizz. 
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Elixir Grindeliz. 

Elixir Malti et Ferri. 

Elixir Paraldehydi. 

Elixir Picis Compositum. 

Elixir Pilocarpi. 

Elixir Quinine et Phosphatum Compositum. 

Elixir Rhei. 

Elixir Rhei et Magnesii Acetatis. 

Elixir Stillingia Compositum. 

Elixir Turnere. 

Emplastrum Ammoniaci. 

Emplastrum Ammoniaci cum Hydrargyro. 

Emplastrum Arnice. 

Emplastrum Aromaticum. 

Emplastrum Asafcetide. 

Emplastrum Ferri. 

Emplastrum Galbani. 

Emplastrum Picis Burgundice. 

Emplastrum Picis Canadensis. 

Emplastrum Picis Cantharidatum. 

Emplastrum Picis Liquide Compositum. 

Emulsum Ammoniaci. 

Emulsum Olei Morrhuze cum Calcii et Sodii 
Phosphatibus. 

Emulsum Olei Terebinthinz Fortior. 

Emulsum Phosphaticum. 

Ferri Hypophosphis. 

Ferri Iodidum Saccharatum. 

Hydrargyri Subsulphas Flavus. 

Lac Humanisatum. 

Linimentum Cantharidis. 

Linimentum Todi. 

Linimentum Plumbi Subacetatis. 

Liquor Ammonii Acetatis Concentratus. 

Liquor Ammonii Citratis Fortior. 

Liquor Antigerminarus. 

Liquor Electropceicus. 

Liquor Extracti Glycyrrhize. 

Liquor Ferri Iodidi. 

Liquor Iodi Causticus. 

Liquor Magnesii Bromidi. 

Liquor Morphine Citratis. 

Liquor Morphine Hypodermicus. 

Liquor Saccharini. 

Liquor Seriparus. 

Liquor Sodii Carbolatus. 

Liquor Sodii Oleatis. 

Liquor Zingiberis. 

Lotio Adstringens. 

Mistura Acacie. 

Mistura Contra Diarrhceam, Loomis. 

Mistura Contra 

Mistura Contra Diarrhcoeam, Velpeau. 


Diarrhceam, Thielman. 


Mistura Splenetica. 
Mistura Sulphurica Acida. 


Mucilago Cydonii. 
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Mucilago Dextrini. 

Mucilago Salep. 

Oleatum Zinci. 

Pasta Ichthyoli, Unna. 

Pepsinum Aromaticum. 

Pilule Antineuralgice. 

Pilula Ferri Composite. 

Pilule Galbani Composite. 

Pulvis Acaciz Compositus. 

Pulvis Amygdalze Compositus. 

Pulvis Quinine Citratis 
vescens. 

Pulvis Ferri Phosphatis Effervescens. 

Pulvis Iodoformi Compositus. 


Effer- 


Ferri et 


Pulvis Pepsini Compositus. 
Pulvis Pro Lacte Humanisato. 
Sodii Bicarbonas Saccharatus. 
Spiritus Aurantii. 

Spiritus Cardamomi Compositus. 
Spiritus Curassao. 

Spiritus Limonis. 

Spiritus Myristice. 

Spiritus Ophthalmicus. 
Spiritus Phosphori. 

Spiritus Saponatus. 

Spongia Compressa. 

Spongia Decolorata. 

Stilus Cocainz Dilubilis. 
Syrupus Chondri Compositus. 
Syrupus Coffez. 

Syrupus Ferri Arsenatis. 
Syrupus Ferri Bromidi. 
Syrupus Ferri Citro-Iodidi. 
Syrupus Hypophositum. 
Syrupus Morphinze Compositus. 
Syrupus Morphine Sulphatis. 
Syrupus Rubi Aromaticus. 
Tinctura Aconiti, Fleming. 
Tinctura Antacrida. 

Tinctura Arnice Radicis. 
Tinctura Chirate. 

Tinctura Cinchone Detannata. 
Tinctura Conii. 

Tinctura Cresoli Saponata. 
Tinctura Matico. 

Tinctura Papaveris. 

Tinctura Stramonii Seminis. 
Tinctura Tolutana 7Etherea. 
Tinctura Tolutana Solubilis. 
Tinctura Vanillini Composita. 
Trochisci Catechu. 

Trochisci Cretz. 

Trochisci Ferri. 

Trochisci Ipecacuanhe. 

Trochisci Magnesiz. 

Trochisci Morphine et Ipecacuanhe. 
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Trochisci Zingiberis. 

Unguentum Acidi Gallici. 
Unguentum Mezerei. 

Unguentum Plumbi Carbonatis. 
Vinum Album Fortius. 

Vinum Aloes. 

Vinum Aurantii. 

Vinum Carnis, Ferri et Cinchone. 
Vinum Rhei. 

Zinci Oleostearas. 


Contributed by Th. D. Wetterstroem, 
Cincinnati: 


No. 341. 
BUCKEYE HAIR TONIC. 


Tincture Cantharides <....0<scs0ss J mils 
Tincture Capsictim ...0i<ciccescoe 25 tails 
Resorcinol ........ Te | 
Infusion Sage, 5 per cent.......... 500 mils 


PEE sncoudwsdisdnceyciedpayckeens eee 
Pechiane Extract ..ccccssceescsve. LS 
To the cooled, strained infusion of sage 
add the other ingredients. 
Six ounces for 50 cents. 
No. 342. 
BUCKEYE HERB TEA. 
Senna, broken pieces ..........--. 40 Gm. 
Peet FIOWEE oodcdiccscscudeese CO GE 
Fennel, bruised ........ isenwewnn Caer ame 
Anise Seed, bruised ....6...ssc0. 125 Gm. 
Potassium Bitartrate .......2.... 10 Gm. 
Moisten the senna leaves with small 


quantity of water. Sprinkle the potassium 
bitartrate as uniformly as possible over the 


senna. When dry, mix in the other 
ingredients. 

One and a half ounces for 10 cents. 

No. 343. 
BUCKEYE BLOOD AND LIVER PILLS. 

Each pill contains: 
Resin of Podophyllum ......... 0.013 Gm, 
Resin of Jalap, 
AGG, GE BRO: hove vse sinececces 0.0065 Gm. 


Oleoresin of Capsicum, 
Extract of Nux Vomica, 
Extract of Hyoscyamus, of each 0.0033 Gm. 


Dose: One to two pills. 


Twenty-five pills to a bottle for 15 cents. 
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Contributed by William H. Glover, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts : 


No. 344. 


ELIXIR BROMOFORMI COMPOSITUM., 
Compound Elixir of Bromoform. 
er ee eee 34. Gm. 
RIG: -Kawsvsknccicues eicoie eee 500 mils 
Ammonium Bromide ...... seeee 665 Gm: 
Distilled Water ................. 250 mils 

Syrup Ipecac, 
Tr. Cardamom Comp., of each... 125 mils 
Glycerin, a sufficient quantity, 

7) CD. destccisciciumnaee See 

No. 345. 
ASTHMA POWDER, 

Stramonium, coarse powder........ 3 parts 
Potassium Nitrate, powdered....... 1 part 


Mix well. 
A very simple formula, but very effective. 


Contributed by William Gray, Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago: 
No. 346. 
LIQUOR GUTT# PERCH.E COMPOSITUS. 
Chrysarobin Traumaticin 
Chrysarobin 


Lig. Gutte Perche (N. F.IV) ...... 95 Gm. 


Note: Excellent for psoriasis. 
No. 347. 
NAFTALANI 


UNGUENTUM COM POSITUM, 


PEND: scr rennduethemiven avers 50 Gm. 
8 Soe cae had adee ew eTeka 25 Gm, 
BE IN 5.3 are 50d eared eee eae 25 Gm. 

Note: Very efficacious in eczema, der- 
matitis, etc. Naftalan must not be confused 


with naphthalene. It is a blackish-green 
ointment base, soluble in ether and chloro- 
form and miscible with fats. It is prepared 
from the distillation f 


petroleum to which about 4 percent of an- 


residue of Caucasian 


hydrous soap is added. 


Contributed by John K. Thum, German Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia: 
No. 348. 
TINCTURA APOCYNI, (TINCT. APOCYN.) 


Tincture of Canadian Hemp 


Apocynum, in No. 30 powder...... 100 Gm. 

NE Co rcitinanchcmateb camer 50 mils 

Alcohol, 

Water, of each, a sufficient quantity, 
Ce errr rrr 1000 mils 
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Macerate the apocynum for twenty-four 
hours with one hundred mils of a mixture 
of fifty mils of glycerin, six hundred mils 
of alcohol, and four hundred mils of water. 
Then pack firmly in a cylindrical percolator 
and percolate with the remainder of the 
menstruum; finish the percolation with the 
proportion of alcohol and water mentioned 
above until thousand mils have 
obtained. 

There is no official standard tincture and 
yet we have frequent demands for one at the 
German Hospital, Philadelphia. As 
classes this drug among the digitalis series, 
we deemed it best to make the tincture of 
pharmacopeeial 


one been 


( Ysler 


the same strength as the 
tincture of digitalis leaves. 

be adhering to the standard adopted in the 
International Protocol of the Brussels Con 


ference as to the desirability of uniformity in 


This would also 


the preparation of the potent tinctures. 
Average dose: 2.5 mils. 


No. 349. 


ELIXIR RHAMNI PURSHIANZ AROMATIC! 
Aromatic Elixir of Cascara 
Cascara SOerads. ..cccccccccesss 150 Gm. 
Se ee ere eee 75 Gm. 
NR eee 75 Gm 
Licorice Root ....+.. salea wtiata Goad 75 Gm. 
sweet Orange Peel ........<ssceces 25 Gm. 

Alcohol, one vol., 

Water, two vol., percolate to .... 600 mils 
Se II oo vcknisew sane en es 0.4 mil 
se rer 0.4 mil 
re 0.4 mil 
Of Ra ae eT ae 0.4 mil 
Nr ro rie ancainie irel 200 Gm. 

No. 350. 
ELIXIR HYDRASTIS. 

Fluidextract Hydrastis .......... 10.0 mils 
Ds all Ss | | il ar 90.0 mils 
No. 351. 

ELIXIR HEROIN COMPOSITUM. 

Heroin Hydrochloride ......... . 05 Gm. 


Ammonium Hypophosphite 20 Gm. 


WOMCtGPe: TIYOSCVAMUS: 62.00.6005 50 =mils 
waren TOM 635. iimsceaeeameea . 200 mils 
ee re eee 200 ~=mils 


Aromatic Elixir, a sufficient quantity, 


To make 1000 =mils 


Coe eee e eee eee eeeneee 
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No. 352. 





ELIXIR TERPINI HYDRATIS COMPOSITUM. 
DOPDIO TIVGERE iscsicccssacsoees 98 Ga 
NN og coves sack i'y cise as rates aiaos 2 mils 
Codeine Saiphate ... osc scsieces.s 0.6 Gm, 
SPD WEE CROEY. oocssisecdewes 200 mils 
Aromatic Elixir, a sufficient quan- 

tity, 

A IND oiac via oised ee a 500 mils 

No. 353. 
ELIXIR FOUR CHLORIDES. 
Mercuric Chloride ............. 0.025 Gm. 
Solution Arsenous Acid 2.00 mils 
Tincture Ferric Chloride 8.50 mils 
Diluted Hydrochloric Acid..... 8.50 mils 
MI chute ha ete tan eocawiouis edie 25.00 mils 
Aromatic Elixir 30.00 mils 
Water, a sufficient quantity, 
BSN ko ccvios ace ole Sicc es 100 mils 
No. 354 
MISTURA NUX ET SOD.®. 
Tincture Nux Vomica ............ 5 mils 
Sodium Bicarbonate ........... 10 Gm. 
DISHIMCE WEEE 6. i nuccccccscsssecn 150 mils 
Mix and filter. 
No. 355. 


MISTURA NUX ET SODZ CUM CASCARA, 


Aromatic Elixir Rhamnus Purshi- 
ana (No. 349) 


Nux and Soda Mixture............ 


50 mils 


100 mils 


Contributed by Prof. W. L. Scoville, Detroit, 


Michigan: 


No. 356. 
OLEUM CINEREUM, 
Gray Oil. 


PID i sstscnibaie seen daw oaeae 19.5 Gm. 
Mercurial Ointment (U.S. P.).. 1.0 Gm. 
Sterile White Petrolatum........ 9.5 Gm, 
Sterile Liquid Petrolatum...... 20.0 Gm. 


Triturate the mercury, mercurial ointment 
and 2.5 Gm. of white petrolatum in a sterile 
mortar until the mercury is extinguished, 
then add the rest of the ingredients. 











PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“ All papers presented to the Association and its branches shall become the property of 
the Association, with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other 
publication than those of the Association, except by consent of the Committee on Publica- 


tion.”—By-Laws, Chapter X, Art. III. 


Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches should be mailed to the Editor on the 


day following the meeting, if possible. 
with wide spaces between the lines. 


Minutes should be plainly written, or typewritten, 
Care should be taken to give proper names correctly, 


and manuscript should be signed by the reporter. 


CINCINNATI. 

The Cincinnati Branch, A. Ph. A., opened 
its 1916-17 Session in an auspicious manner 
by honoring our esteemed friend and mem- 
ber, John Uri Lloyd, with a_ testimonial 
banquet at Hotel Gibson. No greater tribute 
of love was paid to any man, than that 
which was accorded Prof. John Uri Lloyd 
members and their this 
It was, as some of the speakers 


by the friends on 
occasion. 
stated, “a huge family gathering,” in which 
the “family” themselves, apparently aged, 
were referred to by Professor Lloyd as my 
“young friends and children.” 

Professors, scientists, druggists and med- 
ical men, all close friends of Professor 
Lloyd and acknowledged authorities in their 
professions, were present, joining hands as 
one in paying a glorious tribute to a man 
of national and international fame. 

Following the banquet, Hon. Frank H. 
Freericks, acting as toastmaster, introduced 
the speakers, each of whom praised the guest 
of honor in various branches of work 
and research. 

Prof. C. T. P. Fennel presented a masterly 
eulogy upon the works, the thoroughness of 
thought, the great achievements in chemical, 
as well as pharmacological, research accom- 
plished by Professor Lloyd. In speaking on 
“Professor Lloyd’s Service to Pharmacy,” 
Professor Fennel said: Time should be pict- 
ured as an administering angel, instead of a 
skeleton and crossbones, stating that it was 
only thirty-five years ago that he became 
acquainted with Mr. Lloyd. He briefly out- 
lined the progress accomplished by the “Man 
of the Old School,” who through his own 
efforts and working has become one of the 
greatest scientists of the age. President 
Chas. W. Dabney of the University of Cin- 


cinnati spoke of Dr. Lloyd’s services to sci- 
ence and literature, referring to him as a 
man of foresight, wisdom and generosity, 
an untiring and unselfish investigator. 

In speaking of the “Degree of Doctor’ of 
Sciences,” lately conferred upon Professor 
Lloyd by the University of Cincinnati, he 
depreciates the idea that the university has 
honored Dr. Lloyd, but rather that he has 
honored the university by his works. 

Dr. Martin Fischer told of Professor 
Lloyd's service to the medical world, saying: 
“He stands alone in thought as one of the 
best exponents of the old school.” He points 
out the between the old 
apothecary and the so-called modern one, 
as well as the medical man, deploring the 
vain worship of the so-called modern classes 
to the products of the tar barrel instead of 


difference school 


the remedial products of nature. 

Professor Lloyd’s service to civic interests 
was touched upon by Mr. A. J. Conroy, and 
Frank H. Shaffer closed the tributes when 
he spoke of “Professor Lloyd as a Friend.” 

As the final touch to the evening of pleasure, 
the honored guest himself acknowledged with 
tears the tributes accorded him. He broke, 
as he called it, the “praise circle,” and said 
that a man “sees not himself as others see 
him.” He told of his rise from a “green boy 
on the pike” in Kentucky, how he was im- 
posed upon by those who knew more about 
the world than himself and of the great 
struggle to attain the peak upon which he 
now stands. 

“Few of you know what it means to fail 
and fail again, and go through what I have 
gone through to succeed. The greatest gift 
of man is the great gift, that of giving to 
others, the one thing which I have always 
He paid a loving tribute to 
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kept in mind.” 
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his family, saying: “The fruits of my work 
belong to my wife, my family, my home.” 

As he finished speaking, the 
played the National Hymn, the “whole happy 


orchestra 


family” rising and joining, and all drank to 
Professor Lloyd’s health and happiness. 
Cuas. A. ApMEYER, Secretary. 


DENVER. 


September Denver 


The 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical As- 


meeting of the 


sociation was held at the Metropole Hotel, 
Tuesday, September 19th. 

After a very enjoyable dinner, President 
Hover called the meeting to order and the 
minutes of the May Meeting were read and 
approved. 

Mr. Clayton, who acted as delegate of the 
A. Ph. A. Convention at At- 
lantic City, was called upon for a report on 


Branch at the 
the meeting. He discussed the criticism of 
the Association affairs brought out by Presi- 
dent Alpers in his address, centering on the 
Council, financial condition, the sale price of 
the National Formulary, and the work of the 
membership committee. He expressed a be- 
lief that aside from the justice or injustice of 
the criticism the address of President Alpers 
would do a great deal of good in stirring up 
the members. Mr. Hensel, Council member 
of the Branch, stated that he did not feel 
that the criticism of the Council was justified, 
as the Council was not the autocratic body 
that one would be led to believe it was, from 
the criticism offered. 

Dr. Engle, Dean of the 
Pharmacy in the University of Denver, and 


Department of 


Professor Cutler were present as guests of 
the Branch for the purpose of conveying some 
information about the Department of Phar- 
macy established this month at the University 
of Denver, and to elaborate the report of the 
committee appointed after the May meeting, 
whose duty it was to co-operate with the 
University in the effort to establish such a 
department. President Hover, who acted as 
chairman of the latter committee, reported 
that the work done by this committee con- 
sisted of several meetings at which repre- 
sentatives of the University of Colorado and 
representatives of the University of Denver 
were invited to be present, first separately and 
later jointly, for the purpose of thoroughly 
harmonizing their respective fields of opera- 
tion, and clarifying the attitude of the Branch, 


which in a way had been instrumental with 
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establishing the Department of Pharmacy at 
the State University, in lending support to 
the newly established school in Denver. It 
was the desire of the Branch to have it 
understood that if the interests of pharmacy 
of the State demanded the establishment of 
a second school that its cordial interest and 
relation to the school at Boulder would in no 
way be impaired by the interest that might 
be taken by the Branch in the proposed school. 
President Farrant of the University of Col- 
orado and Dean Washburn of the Depart- 
ment of Pharmacy expressed themselves as 
entirely in accord with this idea and offered 
they could render in 


such assistance as 


establishing the department of Denver Uni- 
versity, feeling that there was ample room 
for both schools and that they in no way 
could be considered rivals in the field. 

Having brought about a thorough under- 
standing and created a cordial relationship 
between all parties interested, the committee 
left it to the University of Denver to work 
out the details of the plan of establishing 
the school, but assuring them, if such a new 
department would be established, same could 
rely on the active and moral support of the 
Branch in its endeavor to make this de- 
partment a success. 

President Hover then called on Dr. Engle 
to tell the Branch of the development of the 
department. Dr. Engle stated that they were 
endeavoring to establish a school, fully meet- 
ing the standard and requirements of the 
better Eastern schools, whose graduates would 
be accepted in all states, and that its en- 
trance requirements would be on a par with 
those of the best 
namely, high school 


tended to offer the degree of the Ph. G. on the 


schools in the country, 


education. They in- 
completion of two years’ work, the degree of 
Ph. 'C. 


work, and the degree of Bachelor of Science 


on the completion of three years’ 


in Pharmacy on the completion of four years’ 
work. The University of Colorado would 
only offer the first year’s course this year, 
establishing the other courses year by year 
as they went along. 

Dr. Engle stated that he beiieved he had 
organized an efficient and satisfactory faculty 
for the new department in securing the ser- 
vices of Professor Cutler as professor of 
botany, Dr. Drinkwater as professor of ma- 
teria medica, Dr. Mugrage as professor of 
bacteriology. He was unable to state, how- 
ever, who would hold the chair as Professor 
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of Pharmacy, as he had not received a definite 
answer who had been asked 
to serve in this capacity, but was certain that 


from the man 


if his services could be secured, the Branch 
would fully approve of the man in question 
and would be well satisfied with the selection. 

He spoke of the desirability of creating 
an advisory board of members of the Branch 
for the purpose of keeping the school in close 
touch with the practical side of the drug trade 
in educational work. 

President Hover then called on Dr. Cutler 
for a few remarks, to which he responded 
by outlining a little of the botanical work 
that would be done at the school. A general 
discussion on this ensued and various ideas 
in the direction of making the work in this 
department of permanent value to the State 
in the form of experimental and research 
work, in which most members present took 
Mr. Van Zant suggested that in the 
creation of the advisory board, it might be 


part. 


desirable to invite the City and State As- 
sociations to participate by asking that they 
each appoint a member to serve on the board. 

Two new members whose applications for 


associate membership in the Branch were 
accepted, were Geo. G. Gregory and W. 
W. Trent. Dr. Engle and Prof. Cutler 


also applied for membership in both the na- 
tional body and local branch, in which they 
were heartily welcomed and their applica- 
tion received with instructions that the sec- 
retary forward same to the proper authorities. 

The following were present at this meet- 
Kostitch, Clayton, 
Hover, Lord, Hensel, Gregory, Engle, Nice, 
Best, Nitardy, Clark, 
Zant and Cutler. 


ing: Messrs. Jeanon, 


Beukma, Dow, Van 


DETROIT. 
After a pleasant dinner in honor of our 


Wilbur L. 


Scoville, enjoyed by sixteen of our members 


guests, Dr. A. B. Stevens and 
at the Fellowcraft Club, the first meeting of 
the 1916-17 season was called at 8.30 o'clock 
by Dr. McMillan, President of the Wayne 
County Medical Society. 

The Detroit Branch of the A. Ph. A. 
the Detroit Retail 


and 
Druggists’ Association 
were the guests of the doctors, the evening's 
program having been arranged by the Branch. 
Owing to the wide nature of the topics to 
be discussed, it had been decided to hold this 
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joint meeting. There were about one hun- 
dred people present. 

Dr. Stevens, upon being introduced, gave a 
most interesting and instructive talk on the 
history, scope, and important changes in the 
Ninth Revision of the United States Phar- 
macopoeia. Dr. Stevens, having served many 
years on the Committee of Revision, was 
particularly well qualified to present this im- 
portant subject to us. 

Mr. Scoville, who had just completed his 
chairman of the revision 
National 
then took up this book, showing its supple- 
mentary relation to the U. S. P. He stated 
that this volume is more a collection of for- 


acting 
committee of the 


work as 
Formulary IV, 


mulas of proven therapeutic and pharmaceut- 
ical merit, and in common use among physi- 
cians. Mr. Scoville emphasized the demo- 
cratic character of the N. F. as opposed to 
the aristocratic or exclusive character of the 
embracing the 


Pharmacopeeia, the former 


important formulas no longer desired in 
the latter. 

Dr. W. J. Wilson, Jr., then led in the dis- 
cussion, followed by Dr. Zz; M. 
William A. Hall. 

After the speakers of the 


elucidated various points brought out in the 


Francis and 


evening had 


discussion, the meeting was adjourned 
at 10.45. 


F. F. IncrAm, Jr., President. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 

The October meeting of the Indianapolis 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
Com- 
16th. 


sociation was held at the Chamber of 


merce Building, Monday, October 
Frank H. Carter, President, presided. 

Fr. &. 
Changes in the New U. S. Pharmacopceia and 
National This 
interest 
Gidley, F. H. Carter 


Federer presented a paper on “Some 


Formulary.” paper was re- 


ceived with considerable and was 
discussed by Prof. E. F. 
and F. A. Miller. 

Prof. C. B. Jordan of Lafayette talked 
about the “Needs of Pharmacy in Indiana.” 
He emphasized the necessity of higher re- 
quirements for registered pharmacists and 
particularly the necessity of college training. 
Prof. Jordan also called attention to the ad- 
vantage of enlisting the large percentage of 
work of the 
This 


and 


the retail druggists in the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 
paper was discussed by F. H. Carter 


H. S. Noel. 











F. E. Bibbins made a report of the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 

The next meeting of the 
held the first Monday in December. 


granch will be 


Francis E. Brepins, Secretary. 
NASHVILLE. 
The regular monthly meeting of the Nash- 


ville Branch American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation was held Thursday, October 19, 
1916, in the Life and Casualty Building in 
joint session with the Nashville Drug Club. 
Dr. J. O. Burge presided. After reading and 
approving the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing legislative matters were freely discussed. 
The need of enacting a new pharmacy law 
for the State, to replace the present one 
which has been so frequently amended that 
it is out of harmony with modern require- 
ments, After a 
of views and a short history of the enact- 
ment of the law by Dr. J. O. Burge, one of 
its framers, it was decided to call a meeting 


was shown. free exchange 


at an early date of the legislative committees 
of the Branch, the Nashville Drug Club, the 
State Pharmaceutical and the 
Attorney of the Board of Pharmacy to thor- 
oughly consider the subject and report what 
line of action should be pursued. 

Cognizance was taken of the fact that a 


Association, 


number of ex-saloon keepers have recently 
opened up drug stores in Nashville with the 
evident intention of evading the prohibition 
laws. 
M. E. Hutton, and J. B. Sand was appointed 
to investigate the situation and report at the 
next meeting. 

Dr. E. A. Ruddiman, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, reported the following list 


A committee composed of S. C. Davis, 


of subjects for discussion at future meet- 
ings: Salesmanship. How much should be 
charged, in addition to the regular price of 
prescriptions, on account of the extra labor 
caused by the Harrison Act? What are the 
effects of giving clerks commission on goods 
sold? A study of the reasons and reactions 
in the new U. S. P. and N. F. Pricing pre- 
scriptions. Workings of the Harrison Law. 
A study of Board questions with a view to 
determining what kind of questions are prac- 
tical and those that are not. How can the 
Board work? 
tion of preparations. 


do more efficient Deteriora- 


What side-lines have 
been found to give the highest percentage 
of profit ? 


Merging the National Associa- 
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tion of Retail Druggists and the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, arguments for 
and against. Advertising and modern mer- 
chandising methods. 

E. J. Schott called the 
members to a recent attempt to enforce the 


attention of the 


law which prohibits the employment of mi- 
under 14 makes it 
unlawful to employ, or permit any minor to 


nors years of age and 
work as messenger, after 6 P.M., who is un- 
der 16 years of age, and one who is less than 
18 years old to work in such capacity before 
and after 10 p.m. 
cussion as to whether druggists should de- 


5 A.M. This created a dis- 
liver gor ds or not. 


Wititram R. Wuite, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The first 1916-17 monthly meeting of the 
Philadelphia Branch of the American Phar- 
Association held Tuesday 
10th, at the Philadelphia 


College of Pharmacy. 


maceutical was 


evening, October 

President Sturmer called the meeting to 
order at 8.30 P.M. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. 

\ communication from the Secretary of 
State, in answer to the resolution adopted 
at the last and 
mented upon. 

Under 
from the 


meeting was read com- 


reports, Dr. Fischelis, 


Professional 


committee 
Committee on Rela- 
tions, suggested that we have a joint meet- 
ing with the Philadelphia County Medical 
Philadelphia Chamber of 
a. oe 


Society and the 
Commerce on the 
Patent Laws. 

Dr. Apple, from the Committee on 
tertainment, reported that all their 
were successfully carried out, and that every- 
body reported an excellent time. 

The program of the evening 
taken up, and E. G. Eberle read a 
of the Convention of the American 
maceutical Association. 

The Convention of the National 
tion of Wholesale Druggists was reported 
by Dr. Adolph W. Miller. 

Mr. Samuel C. Henry gave the report of 


subject of the 


En- 
plans 


then 
report 
Phar- 


was 


\ssocia- 


the Convention of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists. 

The Convention of the Pennsylvania Phar- 
Association and the Exposition 
of the American Chemical Society were re- 


maceutical 


ported by Dr. Robert P. Fischelis. 
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Dr. F. E. Stewart read a paper dealing 
with the events of the American Medical 
Association of interest to the pharmacist. 

The papers were discussed by Mr. Joseph 
W. England, Dr. Franklin M. Apple, Prof. 
yr. 2. Prof. Henry Kraemer, Dr. 
Robert P. Fischelis, and Dr. F. E. Stewart. 
During the discussion the following ques- 


Stroup, 


tions were raised: 

What can we do towards the furthering 
of a State Narcotic Law modelled on the 
plan of the Harrison Act? 

What can be done to stimulate attendance 
for Local Branch Meetings? 

If a prescription is returned for refilling, 
should preparations of U. S. P. VIII or IX 
be used? 

Would it 
Pharmaceutical 
The Year Book? 

Prof. Stroup suggested that these topics 
material for 


for the American 


Association to 


be advisable 
discontinue 


would furnish sufficient dis- 


cussion at several subsequent meetings. 
J. Ep. Brewer, Secretary. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


The San Francisco Branch of the Amer- 


ican Pharmaceutical Association has re- 
sumed its regular monthly meetings. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Geo. C. H. 


Franklin the members meet in room 312, 
Union Square Building, 350 Post Street. On 
the evening of October 12th, the chapter on 
Sterilization given in the fourth edition of 
the National Formulary was the subject of 
an informal discussion. The committee on 
Drug Market outlined the chaotic condition 
under which all users of drugs must buy. 
Two applications for membership were 
received. 


CLARISSA M. Roenr, Secretary. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON. 
The opening meeting of the City of Wash- 
ington Branch of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical held at the National 


Association was 
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College of Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 25, 1916. 
The papers of the evening were as follows: 
The Annual Meeting of the American 


Medical Association, Mr. M. I. Wilbert. 


Pharmacy, 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Chemical Society and Exhibit, Dr. L. F. 
Kebler. 

The Annual Meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, Mr. S. L. 
Hilton. 


Dr. Kebler was 
account of being called to attend Court pro- 
ceedings for the Government, and his paper 


unable to be present on 


was presented in part by Dr. Emory, of the 
3ureau of Chemistry. 

Many interesting points were brought out 
by the speakers and much information was 
that valuable to the 


pharmacists. 


should 
Mr. Wilbert exhibited the sec- 


gained prove 


ond edition of New and Useful Remedies, 
just off the press, and it would seem that 
the pharmacist should take advantage of this 
publication and work with the physiian 


along the lines therein indicated. He further 
spoke of the Social Insurance feature that 
has been in use in England and other Euro- 
pean countries and predicted that more than 
likely the same would come into existence 
in this country. 

Dr. Emory brought out the main features 
of the meeting and spoke particularly of the 
exhibit which was most interesting and 
showed the great development along chem- 
ical lines in the chemical industry. 

S. L. Hilton spoke of the Atlantic City 
meeting; he reported on the President's ad- 
work of the sections and the 
Mr. Hilton 


that the meeting was a most successful one, 


dress, the 


entertainments. commented 


especially in view of the threatened rail- 
road strike that was only settled a few 
days previous. 

S. L. Hirton, Secretary. 











COUNCIL BUSINESS 


FIFTH SESSION, 1915-1916. 


The fifth session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 1915-1916 
was held at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, on Wednesday, September 6, 1916, at 8 P.M., 
Chairman E. G. Eberle presiding. 
Present: Messrs. Apple, Beringer, Claus, Day, Eberle, Eldred, England, Hilton, Hopp, 
Koch, Scoville, Snow, Weinstein, Whelpley and Wilbert. 
The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was, on motion, dispensed with. 
The following applications for membership were received and favorably acted upon: 
No. 439. Eugene H. Cox, 65 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., rec. by C. H. LaWall and W. 
L. Cliffe. 

No. 440. Albert Nesy, 2245 E. 105th St., Cleveland, Ohio, rec. by Lewis C. Hopp and 
W. F. Hankey. 

No. 441. Homer S. Pace, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y., rec. by Harry W. Crooks and 
Edward A. Sayre. 

No. 442. Robert W. Sirkosky, 710 N. Durland Ave., Oklahoma City, Okla., rec. by Charles 
A. Stockey and Adolph Ziefle. 

Motion No. 16 of Council Letter No. 8 (October 30, 1915) provided that the by-laws of 
the Council be amended at the annual meeting for an Executive Committee of the Council 
and Motion No. 19 (C. L. No. 9) provided for the publication of Motion No. 16 in the 
JoURNAL with membership-discussion and final action at the Atlantic City meeting. 

Moved by C. M. Snow, seconded by Otto F. Claus, that Motion No. 19 be adopted. 

Extended discussion ensued and the motion was not carried. 

H. M. Whelpley reported for the Chairman of the Commission on Proprietary Medi- 
cines, that the Section on Education and Legislation (to which the Council had referred the 
recommendations of the Commission) had approved the recommendations made by 
the Commission. 

Wilbur L. Scoville, Vice-chairman of the Committee on National Formulary, presented 
the following report: 

Members of the Council: 
GENTLEMEN : 

With the publication of the Fourth Edition of the National Formulary in July, 1916, 
your Committee has practically completed the work for which it was appointed, eight years 
ago. During six of the eight years your committee has kept closely in touch with the revision 
of the United States Pharmacopceia, and the publication of the National Formulary was with- 
held until the Ninth Revision of the Pharmacopceia was also in press. The two books 
were, therefore, published simultaneously, and are in harmony as to contents and standards. 

The new Formulary consists of three parts, the first comprising the formulas and corre- 
sponding to the previous editions. Part II includes the drugs and chemicals which are employed 
in Part I and are not recognized in the U. S. P. IX. Articles in Part II have thus been 
chosen, not for therapeutic considerations but to establish standards for the ingredients of 
Part I, which is the essential Formulary. Part III consists of some special tests, taken from 
the U. S. P. [IX by permission of the Board of Trustees of the U. S. Pharmacopceial Convention 
of 1910, these tests being employed in establishing the standards of some of the articles in 
the Formulary, thus making the work more complete in itself. 

In the present revision 201 formulas have been added, and 183 have been dropped, making 
an increase of 18 formulas over the third edition. The total number of titles in Part I is 601, 
of which 12 are descriptive or general, making a total of 589 formulas. Part II contains 188 
articles, all of which are new to the Formulary. 


The largest class of preparations is the Fluidextracts, there being 90 now in the list, of 
which 50 were added. Thirty of these were taken from the U. S. P. VIII. The second 
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largest class is the Elixirs, now numbering 79, 23 having been dropped and 10 added. Solu- 
tions come next with 54 titles, then Tinctures with 50. 

The Fluidglycerates are a new class of preparations, also the Sprays, and Petroxolins are 
largely increased. These appear to be replacing the liniments as new preparations. 

Especial care has been taken to make the Formulary definite in statement and uniform in 
style, as befits its new status. 

Since the first books were published a few typographical errors have been found, which 
will be corrected before the next printing. 

The interest of your committee in the work does not cease with its publication, but we 
now look forward to further improvements and to future revisions, and therefore desire to 
make the following recommendations. 

1. We recommend that future National Formulary revision committees be appointed for 
ten-year periods, and that the next committee be appointed at the annual meeting of the 
Association in 1919. 

2. We recommend that provision be made for stationery, postage, and other expenses 
incident to the work of revision. 

3. We recommend that the Council provide for periodical meetings of the committee 
during the work of revision, not to exceed two of such meetings in one year. 

4. We recommend that with the appointment of the committee general principles be 
outlined for the guidance of the revision, and that thereafter the final decision on all 
questions pertaining to the revision be left to the committee. 

5. We recommend that this committee shall start the compilation of a supplement to the 
National Formulary IV, consisting mainly of additions and corrections to be submitted to the 
\ssociation for publication at the annual meeting in 1919. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Witsur L. Scovityie, lice-chairman, 
: FE. FuLterton Cook, Secretary. 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., September 6, 1916. 

Recommendation No, 1, that future National Formulary revision committees be elected 
for ten year periods and that the next committee be elected at the annual meeting of the 
Association in 1919, was approved. 

Recommendation No. 2, that provision be made for stationery, postage and other expenses 
incident to the work of revision, was considered, but no action was taken. 

Recommendation No. 3 was modified to read that, in the opinion of the Committee on 
National Formulary, it would be advantageous for the Council to provide for periodical 
meetings of the committee as may be required. The Council concurred in this opinion. 

Recommendation No. 4, that, with the election of the Committee on National Formulary 
in 1919, general principles of revision be outlined for the guidance of the revisers, and that 
thereafter the final decision on all questions pertaining to the revision be left to the Committee, 
was adopted. 

Recommendation No. 5, that the Committee on National Formulary prepare a “ Supple- 
ment to the National Formulary, Fourth Edition,” consisting mainly of additions and correc- 
tions, to be submitted to the Association for publication at the annual meeting in 1919, 
was adopted. 

On motion of W. B. Day, seconded by F. M. Apple, the present Committee on National 
Formulary was continued until the election of the committee for the fifth edition in 1919. 

Moved by Dr. H. M. Whelpley, seconded by Otto F. Claus, that the Chairman of the 
Committee on National Formulary be requested to present a bill to date covering the 
expenses of the members of the Committee which had not been paid. No action was taken. 

George M. Beringer of the Committee on National Formulary asked to be relieved from 
further service on the Committee by reason of the pressure of other work. 

The warmest expressions of appreciation of Mr. Beringer’s work as a member of the 
Committee were made and the hope entertained that he might reconsider his decision and 


see his way clear to continue service on the committee, if only in an advisory capacity. 
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On motion of Dr. H. M. Whelpley, seconded by W. B. Day, action on Mr. Beringer’s 


request was deferred. 
The Report of the Committee on Unofficial standards was represented as follows: 


Members of the Council: 
GENTLEMEN : 

During this Association year, the work of the Committee on Unofficial Standards has 
been devoted, necessarily, to completing the standards for the National Formulary and 
the editorial work associated with that publication. The monographs constituting Part II 
of the Revised National Formulary represent largely the studies and the accomplished work 
of this Committee for several years. 

When the Committee was created and its duties outlined, it was decided that the 
Committee should study drugs and chemical products which were more or less used as 
medicines or entered into the commerce of the drug trade and for which standards were 
not, at that time, included in the Pharmacopcia and should prepare proper standards for 
these. Naturally, our selection of topics for investigation included the more popularly 
used unofficial drugs. In the U. S. P. IX, many of these drugs and chemicals which your 
Committee had studied and prepared monographs on were included in the official list, and 
so much of the work that we had done really became pro-pharmacopceial. 

When the Council decided that the Committee on Unofficial Standards should take up 
the preparation of standards for articles directed in the formulas of the National Formulary 
for which there were no standards in the U. S. P., the original work of the Committee was 
diverted to a defined list of topics. Here again, many of the subjects which had received 
prior consideration by this Committee became applicable to the revision of the National 
Formulary. It was fortunate that there was a close association between these works, and 
that several of the members of the Committee on Unofficial Standards were likewise members 
of one or both of the revision committees of these two legal standards, and so were in a 
position to cooperate to advantage. 

The following list of titles covers topics which have been considered by this Committee 
and which have not been included in either the Pharmacopceia or the National Formulary: 


Acid, Metaphosphoric Kola, Fresh 

Aconite Leaves Manganese Peptonate 
Albumin, Blood, Dried Magnesium Sulphate, Dried 
Albumen, Egg, Dried Menispermum 

Ammoniac, Gum Resin Peptone 

Ammonium Ichthyosulphonate Pitch, Burgundy 

Anthemis Potassium Formate 
Antimony Sulphide, Purified Potassium Glycerophosphate 
Areca Quince Seed 

Arnica Root Sage 

Barium Peroxide Salep 

Catechu Sodium Formate 

Calcium Dioxide Sodium Nitrate 

Cetraria Strontium Arsenite 
Dextrin, Yellow Tea 

Eucalyptus Gum Tonka 

Foenugreek Wine, Port 

Iron and Manganese Peptonates Zine Peroxide 


Iron Pept yates 


It is to be noted that a number of these are of commercial importance and some are 
extensively used as medicines. 

Now that the revisions of the two legal standards have been completed, it becomes 
a question for the Council to decide whether the Committee on Unofficial Standards shall 
be continued, and if so, the scope of its work in the future. Is it advisable that this 


Committee shall continue to work with the Committee on National Formulary and study 
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the drugs and chemicals which are proposed to be included in the revisions of that book? 
Or can the efforts of the Committee be better devoted to the study of drugs and chemical 
products for which official standards have not been provided, irrespective of the prospect 
of their being admitted into the revisions of the Pharmacopceia or the National Formulary ? 
Now that the U. S. P. and N. F. have been revised, it is possible to again prepare a 
comprehensive list of unofficial drugs and chemical substances. 

It is not improbable that further study on the monographs of the National Formulary 
is desirable; that the statements made should be further verified and the monographs 
revised for the future revisions. There are likewise some drugs about which there are 
unsettled questions as to the source or as to the best tests of identity and purity. Even 
some of the pharmacopeeial drugs are not above this criticism, and if it is desirable that 
the Committee should engage in this scope of the work, it should be included with their 
assigned duties. 

The monographs for the drugs and chemicals that have been deleted from the 
U.S. P. VIII, but not included in the N. F. IV, could be reviewed and elaborated so as 
to bring the standards for these articles up to date. 

It has been suggested that the standard prepared by this Committee should be submitted 
to the Committee on Standards of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
and State Dairy and Food Commissioners and of the several associations representing the 
wholesale drug trade and manufacturers of pharmaceuticals and chemicals, so as to insure 
their acceptability and correctness as far as possible. 

The Association should likewise decide whether it is the purpose to prepare and publish, 
in permanent form, the work of the Committee on Unofficial Standards, or how it can be 
best preserved and made available. 

The terms of the following members of the Committee on Unofficial Standards termi- 
nate this year: Henry Kraemer, Eustace H. Gane, B. L. Murray and W. A. Puckner. 

It becomes the duty of the Council to name four members to complete the complement 
of the Committee, and likewise to name the chairman for the ensuing year. 

GEORGE M. BERINGER, 

Otto RAUBENHEIMER, 

M. I. WI-Bert, 

J. A. Kocu, 

FRANK R. ELpren, 

H. H. Russpy, 

J. M. Francis, 

E. H. GAne. 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., Sept. 5, 1916. 


The report was received and the recommendations considered seriatim. 


On motion of M. I. Wilbert, seconded by Dr. H. M. Whelpley, it was directed that the 
Committee on Unofficial Standards be continued, and that its scope be primarily that set 
forth in the original recommendation for the creation of the committee, but that it shall 
also continue its work for the National Formulary. 

I. M. Apple moved, seconded by M. I. Wilbert, that the title of the Committee on Unoffi- 
cial Standards be changed to that of the Committee on Standards of Drugs and Chemical 
Products. Carried. 

M. I. Wilbert moved, seconded by F. M. Apple, that the Committee on Standards be 
made directly and solely responsible for the standards of the drugs and chemicals « 
Part II of the National Formulary. 


f 


Considerable discussion ensued on this question, the consensus of opinion being that 
while the Committee on National Formulary was solely responsible for the National 
Formulary, cooperation between the Committee on National Formulary and the Committee 
on Standards, along the lines indicated, could be had without impairing in any way the 
responsibility of the Committee on National Formulary for *he book. 

On motion of W. L. Scoville, seconded by W. B. Day, the Committee on Standards was 
requested to make further studies on the monographs for Part II of the National Formulary, 
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and also, for the drugs and chemicals that have been deleted from the U. S. P. VIII and 
have not been recognized in the N. F. LV. 

On motion of F. M. Apple, seconded by W. L. Scoville, the advisability of submitting 
the tentative standards proposed by the Committee on Standards to other organizations, to 
ensure acceptability and correctness, was approved. 

F. M. Apple moved, seconded by W. B. Day, that the prepared monographs of the 
Committee on Standards be published as reports in the JouRNAL of the Association and 
preserved, so that when sufficient material has accumulated the monographs may be pub- 
lished as a book of standards under the control and authority of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. The motion was carried. 

The appointment of successors to four members of the Committee whose terms expire, 
and the resignation of the Chairman, was referred to the incoming Council for consideration. 

The Report of the Committee on Recipe Book was presented as follows: 


Members of the Council: 
GENTLEMEN : 

Your Committee has done considerable work during the year. In the March, 1916, 
number of the JoURNAL we published two pages of * Pharmaceutical Formulas” and since 
that four pages each month. Up to August 15, 1916, 285 formulas have been published and 
those for the September as well as the October number of the JouRNAL are already in type. 

The Chairman has mailed eight Bulletins to the members and has also supplied each 
one with a monthly reprint of the Formulas from the JourNAL. Both the bulletins on 
perforated paper and the reprints are filed by the members in a binder supplied for that 
purpose. 

Editor Eberle was also kind enough to mail these reprints to the different pharmaceutical 
journals, most of which published either all or part of these formulas, giving credit to the 
Committee and our JOURNAL. 

Prof. Hynson of the Committee was kind enough to supply the Chairman with a copy 
of Unofficial Formulas of Maryland College of Pharmacy 1873, the formulas of which 
will also be published in the Recipe Book. No doubt some of the members of the A. Ph. A. 
have similar formularies which might be helpful to the Committee. 

Our thanks are due to the following gentlemen, who, although not members of the 
Committee, have contributed formulas: Prof. Charles H. LaWall and J. Atlee Dean of 
Philadelphia; Rudolph Landgreen, Youngstown, Ohio; James Carlton Wolf, Baltimore; 
and Lorentz Cantor, Brooklyn. 

It is of course understood that those formulas in U. S. P. VIII and N. F. III which 
have not been adopted by the new editions of these standards will find a place in the Recipe 
Book. Exceptions will be made with 

(a) Pteparations of Coca, which are habit forming and which deteriorate very rapidly. 

(b) Extracts and Fluidextracts, as these are generally not manufactured by the average 
pharmacist. 

Your Committee also intends to publish formulas for Insecticides, Sprays, Veterinary 
Remedies, Perfumery, Cosmetics, Household Remedies, Toilet Articles, Photo Developers 
and Solutions, Soda Water Syrups, etc. 

Suggestions as to the scope of the book will be thankfully received. 

The Committee presents the following recommendations : 

1. The title of the committee should be changed to Committee on A. Ph. A. Formulas 
and Recipes. 

The name A. Ph. A. Recipe Book has been unfavorably criticised as pertaining to a 
“ Cook Book” and for that reason the change of name is recommended. 

2. The publication of a separate “ Collective Index of the Formulas” published in the 
JourNAL beginning with Vol. I (1912) up to and including Vol. V (December, 1916). 
This Index is needed badly and should be continued from year to year until such time as 
the formulas themselves are printed in separate book form. The chairman will of course 
prepare this “Index Pharmaceuticus,” providing the Council will authorize its publication 


in the December (1916) number of the JouRNAL. 
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3. An appropriation of $50 should be provided for in the budget for stationery and 
postage. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Otto RAUBENHEIMER, Chairman, 
P. Henry UTECH, 
H. P. Hynson, 
IRwIN A. BECKER, 
M. I. WILzert, 
Curt P. WIMMER, 
W. L. CLirFe, 
Wm. H. GLover, 
WILBurR L. SCovILLe, 
E. FULLERTON Cook. 

AtLantic City, N. J., Sept. 5, 1916. 

The report was received and the recommendations taken up seriatim, as follows: 

Recommendation No. 1 that the title of the Committee on A. Ph. A. Recipe Book be 
Changed to Committee on A. Ph. A. Formulas and Recipes. Action was postponed until 
the work of the committee has further progressed. 

Recommendation No. 2, that a Collective Index of Formulas (printed in the JouRNAL 
from 1912 to 1916, inclusive) be published, was approved, the suggestion being made to have 
the “Index” printed, also, as a separate part of the Index of the December (1916) issue 
of the JOURNAL, 

Recommendation No. 3 that an appropriation of $50 for the expenses of the Committee 
be included in the 1917 Budget was approved. 

A request from the Syllabus Committee for the usual annual appropriation of $25 was 
presented to the Council by W. B. Day, and on his motion, seconded by G. M. Beringer, was 
approved and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

On motion of W. B. Day, seconded by J. A. Koch, an appropriation of $5000 was 
directed to be made for the payment of bills for printing the National Formulary, Fourth 
Edition. The appropriation had the approval of the Committee on Finance. 

The motion carried. 

The following communication was presented: 


Members of the Council: 
GENTLEMEN : 

It is customary to elect at the annual meeting of the Council one or more honorary 
members, men who have distinguished themselves in pharmacy and allied sciences. 

One of such is Professor Dr. Heinrich Zoernig. He is a practical pharmacist or 
“ Apotheker ” and has been Kustos (curator) of the Botanic-physiological Institute of the 
University of Munich. He is the author of a number of pharmaceutic-botanical works, of 
which his “ Arznei-Drogen” is the most important; in fact a standard work on “ medic- 
inal drugs.” 

Zoernig is an honorary member of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. He has 
lately been honored with the chair of Pharmacy at the old University of Basel, Switzerland. 

I recommend that he be elected an honorary member at Atlantic City. With men like 
Tschirch in Bern and Zoernig in Basel, the A. Ph. A. will become better known, not only 
in Switzerland, but throughout the scientific world. 

Respectfully, submitted, 
Otto RAUBENHEIMER. 
ATLANTIC City, September 4, 1916. 

On motion of G. M. Beringer, seconded by Dr. H. M. Whelpley, Prof. Dr. Heinrich 
Zoernig, of Basel, Switzerland,-was elected an honorary member of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

Adjourned to meet on Thursday, September 7, 1916, at 4 p.m. 

J. W. ENGLAND, 


Secretary. 
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ADJOURNED FIFTH SESSION, 1915-1916. 


An adjourned meeting of the fifth session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was held at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, on Thursday, September 7, 
1916, at 4 p.m., Chairman E. G. Eberle presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Apple, Arny, Beringer, Claus, Day, Eberle, Eldred, England, Godding, 
Hilton, Holzhauer, Koch, Mayo, Stewart, Whelpley and Wilbert. 

The change of Rule 14 in the General Rules of the Association as proposed by the 
Committee on Publication at the fourth session of the Council (action on which was 
deferred) was considered. 

On motion of F. R. Eldred, seconded by Dr. F. E. Stewart, the rule as proposed was 
adopted as a substitute for Rule 14 of the General Rules. 

G. M. Beringez moved, seconded by F. M. Apple, that, in order to determine the net 
income from the National Formulary, the Treasurer be instructed to charge to the cost of 
the N. F. IV all the expenditures incurred by the Committee on National Formulary in 
revising the fourth edition since the appointment of the Committee in 1908. The motion 
carried. 

M. I. Wilbert wished to be recorded as voting in the negative. 

On motion of Dr. H. M. Whelpley, seconded by F. M. Apple, a rule was adopted that 
the Committee on Invested and Trust Funds shall annually recommend to the Council the 
banks and safe deposit vaults in which the funds and securities, respectively, of the Associa- 
tion shall be kept for the ensuing year. 

G. M. Beringer moved, seconded by F. E. Stewart, that the Treasurer be directed to 
dispose of the jewellery of the Ebert Legacy to the best advantage of the Association, subject 
to the approval of the Committee on Finance, and that the receipts be credited to the 
Ebert Legacy ‘Fund. Motion carried. 

The subject of honoraria for the members of the Committee on National Formulary 
was discussed. No action was taken. 

On motion of H. V. Arny, seconded by Dr. F. E. Stewart, the Chairman of the Council 
was directed to appoint a committee of five to study the present methods of revising the 
National Formulary and to provide for a system of financial control for the next revision 
of the National Formulary, the committee to report at the next annual meeting. 

The deferred Report of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines was considered. 

On motion of G. M. Beringer, seconded by S. L. Hilton, the report was adopted. 

Applications for membership were received as follows: 

No. 443. Roy B. Schlosser, Ph.G., 659 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md., rec. by James A. 
Black and Pinkney M. White. 

No. 444. Jamella Fox, 801 S. Broad St. (Howard Hospital), Phila., Pa.. rec. by M. R. 
LaWall and Charles H. LaWall. 

No. 445. Mabel Charlotte Starr, Hospital of University of Penna., 3400 Spruce St., Phila., 
Pa., rec. by M. R. LaWall and Charles H. LaWall. 

No. 446. John Coldsmith Cravens, Jr., 1127 E. Susquehanna Ave., Phila., Pa., rec. by E. 
Fullerton Cook and Charles H. LaWall. 

No. 447. Frederick M. Geimer, 51 Salem St., Newark, N. J., rec. by Adolph F. Marquerre 
and Edward A. Sayre. 

The following resolution from the Section of Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing was 
presented: 

“The Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing endorses the recommendation of 
Ex-president Beringer (made at the Detroit (1914) annual meeting) on the subject of a 
propaganda for the National Formulary preparations, and asks that the Association grant 
to the Council the power to carry out this line of work in accordance with the afore- 
mentioned recommendation. 

On motion of F. M. Apple, seconded by W. B. Day, the resolution was approved and 
favorably recommended to the Association. 


G. M. Beringer moved, seconded by F. E. Stewart, that the selection of the depository of 
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the N. F. Revision and Research Fund be made by the Treasurer and the Committee on 
Finance. Motion carried. 
Adjourned to meet Thursday, September 7, 1916, at 7.30 P.M. 
J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary. 
SIXTH SESSION, 1915-1916. 


A meeting of the sixth session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion for 1915-16 was held at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, on Thursday evening, 
September 7, 1916, at 7.45 p.m., Chairman E, G. Eberle presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Apple, Arny, Beringer, Claus, Day, Eberle, England, Godding, Hilton, 
Koch, Stewart, Whelpley and Wilbert. 

The minutes of the fifth session of the Council were read and approved. 

The Council on motion took a recess at 8 p.m. for several hours, reconvening at 10.45 p.m. 

W. B. Day moved, seconded by F. M. Apple, that M. I. Wilbert be elected to succeed 
himself as a member of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines. Motion carried. 

F. M. Apple moved, seconded by W. B. Day, that James H. Beal be elected as Chairman 
of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines. Motion carried. 

Adjourned sine die. 

J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary. 
FIRST SESSION, 1916-1917. 

A meeting of the first session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion for 1916-17, or reorganization meeting, was held at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, 
on Thursday evening, September 7, 1916, at 11 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Apple, Arny, Beringer, Day, Eberle, England, Hilton, Koch, Snow, 
Whelpley, Wilbert and Beal. 

F. M. Apple was made Temporary Chairman. 

On motion of W. B. Day, seconded by H. V. Arny, Lewis C. Hopp was elected Chairman 
of the Council. 

E. G. Eberle moved, seconded by M. I. Wilbert, that Samuel L. Hilton be elected Vice- 
chairman of the Council. Motion carried. 

On nomination of Dr. H. M. Whelpley, seconded by H. V. Arny, J. W. England was 
elected Secretary of the Council. 

The election of standing committees was held: 

W. B. Day nominated, seconded by E. G. Eberle, J. A. Koch as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Elected. 

On motion of W. B. Day, seconded by M. I. Wilbert, E. H. LaPierre and Otto Claus 
were elected as associate members of. the Committee on Finance. 

E. G. Eberle moved, seconded by H. V. Arny, that J. W. England be elected Chairman 
of the Committee on Publication. Motion carried. 

On nomination of H. V. Arny, seconded by W. B. Day, the following associate members 
of the Committee on Publication were elected: G. M. Beringer, H. B. Mason, J. H. Beal 
and C. A. Mayo. 

On motion of H. V. Arny, seconded by M. I. Wilbert, the following Committee on 
Centennial Fund was elected: F. J. Wulling, Chairman, J. A. Koch and W. B. Day. 

On nomination of M. I. Wilbert, seconded by H. V. Arny, the following members of 
the Committee on Standards of Drugs and Chemical Products (whose terms have expired) 
were re-elected: Henry Kraemer, Eustace H. Gane, B. L. Murray and W. A. Puckner. 

On nomination of H. V. Arny, seconded by W. B. Day, George M. Beringer was elected 
Chairman of the Committee on Standards of Drugs and Chemical Products. 

H. V. Arny nominated, seconded by F. M. Apple, the following Committee on In- 
vested, Savings and Trust Funds: W. B. Day, Chairman, Charles Holzhauer, E. G. Eberle 
and H. M. Whelpley, ex-officio. Motion carried. 

On nomination of F. M. Apple, seconded by W. B. Day, the following Auditing Com- 
mittee was elected: Otto F. Claus, Chairman, Charles Gietner and J. W. Mackelden. 
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On motion of J. H. Beal, seconded by H. V. Arny, a committee of three was directed 
to be appointed by the Chairman of the Council to revise the By-laws of the Council, to 
report at the next annual meeting. 

On motion of W. B. Day, seconded by F. M. Apple, Rule 7 of the General Rules was 
changed to read as follows: 

Rule 7. Annual Report of Treasurer, General Secretary and Editor: The Treasurer, 
General Secretary and Editor shall balance their books on January 1 of each year and shall 
make out, previous to the fifteenth day of February following, their annual reports for the 
financial year just closed. 

On motion of W. B. Day, seconded by F. M. Apple, Rule 8 of the General Rules was 
changed to read: 

Rule 8. Auditing of Accounts of Treasurer, General Secretary and Editor. The Treas- 
urer, General Secretary and Editor having thus balanced their books and made out their 
reports shall place all such books, accounts, vouchers, etc., with the reports, at the disposal 
of the Chairman of the Auditing Committee at such time and place in February of each 
year as the said Chairman may direct. 

On motion of W. B. Day, seconded by F. M. Apple, Rule 9 of the General Rules was 
changed to read: 

Rule 9. Return of Books to Treasurer, General. Secretary and Editor. Said books, 
accounts, vouchers, saving bank books and accounts of the same shall be returned to the 
Treasurer, General Secretary and Editor, respectively, within two weeks of the date of their 
reception by the Chairman of the Auditing Committee. 

The Treasurer submitted to the Council the list of delinquent members of the Associa- 
tion, as required by the rules. 

Vice-chairman Hilton then assumed the chair, thanking the Council for his election to 
the office of Vice-chairman. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year (1916-17) was held, as follows: 

H. M. Whelpley nominated, seconded by M. I. Wilbert, John O. Burge, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, as Honorary President. 

E. G. Eberle nominated, seconded by J. W. England, Oliver F. Fuller, of Chicago, as 
Honorary President. 

Mr. Burge was elected. 

J. A. Koch nominated, seconded by E. G. Eberle, H. V. Arny as Reporter on the 
Progress of Pharmacy. Elected. 

W. B. Day nominated, seconded by G. M. Beringer, Dr. H. M. Whelpley as Treasurer. 
Elected. 

G. M. Beringer nominated, seconded by H. V. Arny, William B. Day as General Secre- 
tary. Elected. 

J. W. England nominated, seconded by G. M. Beringer, Eugene G. Eberle as Editor. 
Elected. 

G. M. Beringer asked to be excused from serving as Chairman of the Committee on 
Unofficial Standards of Drugs and Chemical Products for 1916-17, by reason of pressure of 
other work, and on motion of J. H. Beal, seconded by H. M. Whelpley, his election was 
reconsidered, and the motion to elect was amended by substituting the name of J. A. Koch 
for that of G. M. Beringer. The substituted motion was adopted and J. A. Koch was 
declared elected. 

H. V. Arny moved, seconded by H. M. Whelpley, that a rising vote of thanks be tendered 
to Eugene G. Eberle for his able service as Chairman of the Council for the past five years. 

Adjourned to meet Friday, September 8, 1916 at 9.30 a.m. 

J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary. 
SECOND SESSION, 1916-1917. 


The second session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 
1916-1917 was held at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, on Friday, September 8, 1916, 
at 10.30 a.m. 
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Present: Messrs. Arny, Claus, Day, Eldred, England, Hilton, Koch, Whelpley and 
Stewart. 

The minutes of the previous session were read and approved. 

W. B. Day moved, seconded by J. A. Koch, that the Committee on Transportation for 
1915-1916 be re-elected for 1916-1917. Motion carried. 

The Committee on Transportation consists, therefore, of: Thos. F. Main, Chairman, 
New York, N. Y., Wm. B. Day, Chicago, Ill., Lewis C. Hopp, Cleveland, Ohio, H. M. 
Whelpley, St. Louis, Mo., Charles G. Merrell, Cincinnati, Ohio, Charles Caspari, Baltimore, 
Md., Fred I. Lackenbach, San Francisco, Cal., E. Floyd Allen, Minneapolis, Minn., F. C. 
Godbold, New Orleans, La., W. S. Elkins, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., C. Herbert Packard, East 
Boston, Mass., F. W. Nitardy, Denver, Col., with the General Secretary and Local Secretary, 
ex-officio members. 

F. E. Stewart moved, seconded by H. V. Arny, that W. L. Scoville, W. H. Glover 
and Curt P. Wimmer of the Committee on Recipe Book (whose terms expire in 1916), 
be re-elected for five-year terms. Motion carried. 

W. B. Day moved, seconded by Dr. F. E. Stewart, that Otto F. 
elected as Chairman of the Committee on Recipe Book. 

Adjourned until 2.30 p.m. 


Raubenheimer be re- 


J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary. 
ADJOURNED SECOND SESSION, 1916-1917. 


The adjourned second session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion for 1916-1917 was held at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, on Friday, September 
8, at 2.30 p.m., S. L. Hilton presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Hilton, England, Arny, Whelpley, Day, LaPierre, Utech, Eldred, 
Eberle, Wilbert, Hopp and Mayo. 

Resolutions passed by the House of Delegates and referred to the Council were con- 
sidered as follows: 

No. 1—Resolved, that the House of Delegates recommends the adoption of the following 
amendment to the By-laws of the Association: “ That there be and hereby is created a 
House of Delegates to have and exercise such functions as may be hereafter specified by 
the Association. 

Approved by the Council. 

No. 2—Resolved by the House of Delegates, that if the House of Delegates is continued 
that Chapter II, Article 1, of the By-laws of the House of Delegates be amended to read 
as follows: 

Chapter II, Article 1—Representation. The membership of the House of Delegates shall 
consist of three regularly appointed delegates from each state pharmaceutical association, 
from the District of Columbia Association and from similar associations in Porto Rico, 
the Philippines and any other foreign American states. 

Delegates from all other bodies or organizations shall have the privileges of the floor 
but shall not have the right to vote. 

Approved by the Council. 

No. 3—Resolved that the American Pharmaceutical Association approves the idea of 
the Metric Conference to be held in New York during December, 1916, and authorizes 
its Committee on Weights and Measures to participate in such a conference. 

Resolved that the Association expresses the hope that the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association will also take steps to appoint a committee to take part in the proposed conference, 
and that the General Secretary be directed to communicate with the N. W. D. A. 

Approved by the Council. 

No. 4—IVhereas the revised regulations of the U. S. Public Health Service, approved 
by the President, March 4, 1913, prescribed a new scale of pay for the pharmacists; said 
pay being a small increase in their compensation and to become effective January 1, 1914; and 

IVhereas on the same date the revised regulations were approved by the President (March 
4, 1913) Congress passed an Act making appropriations for the Legislative, Executive 
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and Judicial expenses for the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, Section 
7 of which reads in part as follows: 

Sec. 7. That no part of any money contained herein or hereafter appropriated 
in lump sum shall be available for the payment of personal services at a rate of compensation 
in excess of that paid for the same or similar services during the preceding fiscal year; and 
the Heads of Departments shall cause this provision to be enforced; and 

Whereas Sec. 7 as quoted above prevented the new scale of pay for the pharmacists 
from becoming effective, for the reason that it was a slight increase over what they received 
the preceding fiscal year; and 

Whereas on August 14, 1912, Congress passed an Act authorizing the U. S. Public 
Health Service to study and investigate the diseases of man and conditions influencing the 
propagation and spread thereof, including sanitation and sewage and the pollution either 
directly or indirectly of navigable streams and lakes of the United States; and 

Whereas when subsequent appropriations were made and became available for the new 
duties imposed upon the Public Health Service by the Act of August 14, 1912, it was found 
that the volume and character of the work of the pharmacists were greatly increased by 
reason thereof; and 

Whereas this same Act of August 14, 1912, increased the volume and changed the 
character of the work of the professors in the Hygienic Laboratory, and their case sub- 
mitted to the Comptroller of the Treasury, and the Comptroller having rendered an opinion, 
dated April 18, 1914, in which he held that the increased volume of work and change of 
character of work, due to the Act of August 14, 1912, were sufficient to take their case out 
of the statute (Sec. 7 quoted above); and 

Whereas this same Act of August 14, 1912, increased the volume and changed 
the character of the work of the pharmacists in the same manner as the professors, and 
probably to a much greater degree, and 

Whereas the pharmacists of the Public Health Service have had no increase in pay for 
about 14 years; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the American Pharmaceutical Association, now in session at Atlantic 
City, N. J., earnestly requests Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, U. S. Public Health Service, 
and the Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, to use their best efforts in 
submitting the case of the pharmacists to the Comptroller of the Treasury, as was done in 
the case of the professors in the Hygienic Laboratory, in an effort to get their case removed 
from the statute (Sec. 7 quoted above); in order that the new scale of pay for the 
pharmacists as prescribed in the revised regulations approved by the President March 4, 
1913, may be made effective at the earliest possible opportune time; and be it further 

Resolved that copies of this resolution be forwarded by the Secretary of this Association 
to the Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, and Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Approved by the Council. 

No. 5—Resolved, that the American Pharmaceutical Association accept the invitation 
of the Joint Committee on Nomenclature of the American Association of Nurserymen and 
the Ornamental Growers Association to appoint a Committee to codperate with them in 
bringing about uniformity in certain plant names, and that the incoming President be in- 
structed to appoint a Committee of three for this purpose. 

Approved by the Council. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair. 

J. W. ENGLAND, 


Secretary. 
THIRD SESSION, 1916-1917. 


The third session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 1916-17 


was held at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, on Friday, September 8, 1916, at 6 p.m., L. C. 


Hopp presiding. 
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Present: Messrs. Hopp, Hilton, Wilbert, Beal, Seltzer, Apple, Whelpley, Eberle, Day, 
Alpers, Claus, Eldred and England. 

M. I. Wilbert brought to the attention of the Council the exceedingly valuable services 
that George M. Beringer had rendered the Association in the preparation of text for the 
National Formulary, Fourth Edition, and in the framing of standards for Part II of that 
book, and urged that suitable resolutions of appreciation be passed, and also, that an honora- 
rium be given to Mr. Beringer. 

Extended discussion ensued, the consensus of opinion being that Mr. Beringer had ren- 
dered invaluable services to the Association, which should have proper recognition. 

On motion of F. M. Apple, seconded by J. H. Beal, it was moved that suitable resolu- 
tions of appreciation of George M. Beringer’s services as Chairman of the Committee on Un- 
official Standards and in the preparation of the text of the National Formulary, Fourth 
Edition, be prepared and presented to Mr. Beringer. 

J. H. Beal moved, seconded by E. G. Eberle, that the Council recommend to the Associa- 
tion the appropriation of the sum of one thousand dollars to pay an honorarium to George M. 
Beringer, and as a partial expression of appreciation of the Association for his invaluable ser- 
vices in the revision of the National Formulary, Fourth Edition, and in the preparation of 
standards for the drugs and chemicals therein contained, the honorarium to be paid out of 
the National Formulary Revision and Research Fund. The motion carried. 

Adjourned. 

J. W. ENGLAnp, 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE PHARMACEUTICAL SYLLABUS. 


BuLLeTIN VII. 


There will be a meeting of the Committee at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, N. J., 
on Thursday, September 7, 1916, at 5 p.m. 


PROGRAM. 
1. Roll call. 
2. Report of Secretary-treasurer. 
3. Discussion of proposed addition to the Syllabus to cover one year of graduate work, 


leading to the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist. 

4. Discussion of general plans for the next revision of the Syllabus. 

5. Miscellaneous business. 

6. Election of Officers. 
7. Adjournment. 

(Bulletin VIII was printed in October number of the JouRNAL, p. 1146.) 
Wiis G. Grecory, 
Boston, Mass, August 25, 1916. = caine 
THEODORE J. BRADLEY, 
Secretary-treasurer. 


BULLETIN IX, 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE PHARMACEUTICAL SYLLABUS, 


AuGustT 1, 1915 to aucust 31, 1916. 


Receipts. 
Penne Fei ee EE IG roach oases wae Won aKa spunea dnecascoeene $18.87 
Proceeds of note, Gated Sembewber DE TOEG wn so.xc 6 csccdacacncrccawpaccasaceadacen 97.95 
ee OG Fer OU I ho 5 6.ok dnb ev eedeer sone inbeskavecteueccencaekeus 85.27 


American Pharmacewmtical ASsOCitiOW .... osc icicccccecucovcescwasvcsccece rere 25.00 
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American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties $25.00 
Pimksoas FAseGCmtIOn GE TOOTGS Of PRATMECY coc. ccs cid ces vicccccscevessevcesecs 25.00 
46.33 


Cash advanced by Secretary-treasurer .. SPR A aR ON ery CEN UE 


Expenditures. 


Paul Revere Trust Company, note due Sept. 20, 1915................. cee cece eee $200.00 
Paul Revere Trust Company, note due Jan. 20, 1916.............. eee os steace SOO 
RES oe a lk ee Meee et Ete aie wraiear mia hie as ip ig Pecunacwepece a one mead 11.72 
ESRI BG GUPTICHEIOT OL EVGMCTING o.oo. io cicsicccvwwiecnscucwescccvccvcemscesoen 6.00 
Ete tie, he Sm int sev io a ne SIR RcVIalnde wow wiv eacbim 2.50 
Premium, insurance on plates for printing Syllabus ..............00. cece ees 2.00 
a a ea ape oe nro aie dis Wg NC wep eh AO WING iw ER. PUAS Oe Faw 1.20 


$323.42 
In September, 1914, just after the second edition of the Syllabus was issued and the 
advance orders delivered and paid for, the Committee was nearly four hundred dollars in 
debt. In September, 1915, this debt was reduced to about two hundred dollars, and at the 
present time the debt amounts to but $46.33, which will undoubtedly be fully paid during 
the next two months. 
There are 218 copies of the Syllabus on hand, which will probably supply the decreasing 
demand until the third edition appears. 
[Signed] THeropore J. BRADLEY, 
Secretary-treasurer. 
Examined and found correct, September 15, 1916. 
Geo. C. DIEKMAN, 
Committee on Audit. 
3ULLETIN X. 


Minutes of the meeting of the National Committee on the Pharmaceutical Syllabus held 
at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, N. J., September 7, 11916. 

Present: W. C. Anderson, G. C. Diekman, C. B. Lowe, and T. J. Bradley. 

C. B. Lowe was elected as chairman, pro tem. 

The Secretary-treasurer submitted the financial report for the thirteen months ended 
on August 31, 1916. (This report has been distributed as Bulletin IX.) 

G. C. Diekman was appointed as a Committee to audit the accounts and vouchers of 
the Secretary-treasurer. 

The proposed addition to the Syllabus to cover one year of graduate work, leading to the 
degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist, was discussed and it was voted to postpone action on 
this matter. 

General plans for the next revision of the Syllabus were discussed, but no action 
was taken. 

Willis G. Gregory, of Buffalo, N. Y., and Theodore J. Bradley, of Boston, Mass., were 
re-elected as Chairman and Secretary-treasurer, respectively. 

Meeting adjourned. 

THEODORE J. BRADLEY, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION : 

The membership campaign has proceeded along the same general lines as last year, though 
with somewhat better results. 

A large committee consisting of over two hundred was appointed by President Alpers 


early in the year. This was divided into eight geographical districts, each including from five 
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to twelve states, excepting the eighth which comprised British North America. Besides these 
sub-committees, there were six special sub-committees containing thirty members, making a 
total of nearly two hundred and fifty members engaged in membership work. 

Each district chairman, state chairman, and committee member received several letters 
from the Chairman during the year; a special effort was made to recruit members at state 
association meetings and the plan of having a “ Rally Day” was tried. 

The results have been rather uneven, excellent in some states, poor in others; New York 
added over a hundred new members, a showing made possible by the vigorous campaign 
carried on by the New York Branch and for which Mr. Frank L. McCartney and Dr. Jacob 
Diner deserve a great deal of credit. Illinois secured thirty-one, for which Mr. Wm. Gray, 
State Chairman, deserves a large share of credit. Ohio, where the campaign was directed by 
President Alpers and Mr. E, R. Selzer, brought in twenty-nine candidates. Pennsylvania, 
largely through the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh Branches and State Chairman Utech, ob- 
tained thirty-six. The newly organized Indianapolis Branch is chiefly responsible for the 
twenty-three new members from Indiana. Mr. Holzhauer and Professor LaWall and their 
colleagues added twenty-three from New Jersey. Mr. R. H. Walker, actively assisted by 
Editor Eberle, secured eighteen from Texas. Chairman Weicker secured fourteen from 
Connecticut. The new Cuban Branch brought in thirteen members. Twenty or more of the 
hospital stewards of the U. S. Navy joined as a result of the efforts of Mr. J. F. Rupert. 
Mr. J. G. Beard, of North Carolina, brought in ten new members. Kansas added ten; 
California, Massachusetts and Iowa each added nine; Michigan, eight, and twenty-seven other 
states each six or less. 

In all, four hundred and forty-seven members have been added since the San Francisco 
meeting. A tabulation follows: 


New MEMBERS ELECTED DURING THE PERIOD BETWEEN Auc. 15, 1915 AND Sept. 9, 1916. 
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IN ALCOHOLOMETRICAL 
BS. 2. om. 


ERRATA 

TABLES OF U. 
De. A. BB. Lyons sends in the following 
corrections that should be made in Table for 
Temperature Corrections on pages 636 and 
637 in the earlier printings of the ninth re- 
vision of the U. S. Pharmacopceia: on page 
636, column headed 6 percent, line 9, for 1.10 
1.20; 10 percent column, line 16, for 
16, 28 percent 


read 
2.85 read 2.95; line 
for 5.70 read 5.80; column headed 30 percent, 
line 6, for 2.28 read 2.18. On 
column headed 67 percent, line 11, for 3.33 
read 3.58, and 86 percent column, line 13, for 


column, 


page 0637, 


3.51 read 3.57. 


CORRECTIONS TO BE MADE IN AR- 
TICLE ON “ CHANGED ALKALOIDAL 
STANDARDS IN U. S. P. IX.” 


The following corrections should be made 
in article, Changed Alkaloidal Standards in 
United States Pharmacopeeia IX, pp. 1118 to 
1120, October issue of the JOURN AL. 

On page 1119, in paragraph marked (A) 
and second line, “Column II” should read 
“Column I of the table. Example,—to ad- 
just,” etc. 

In last paragraph, p. 1119, first line, “ tinct- 
ure” should read “ fluidextract of belladonna 
root.” 

“Column II” in third line of p. 1120, should 
be “Column I.” 

EX-PRESIDENT: W. C. ALPERS 
IMPROVING. 


Members of the American Pharmaceutical 
to learn that Ex- 
recently had to 
Information 


regret 
Alpers 


Association will 

President W. C. 
undergo a surgical operation. 
has come to the office of the JouRNAL that the 
patient is improving and is now at his home. 


It may require several weeks before com- 
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plete recovery and Dr. and Mrs. Alpers have 

the sympathy of members and friends, who 

join in best wishes for Dr. Alpers’ speedy 
restoration to perfect health. 

POISONS BY PARCEL POST. 

It is that 

Burleson is working on an amendment of the 


reported Postmaster-General 
postal laws which will permit the shipment 


of poisonous drugs, including narcotics, 
through the mails as parcel post. 

This question has been before the depart- 
ment a long time and physicians, druggists 
and dentists have urged the advantage in 
permitting them to obtain direct from manu- 
facturers drugs of this class. Such provi- 
sion has been advocated by various associa- 
tions and more particularly by the National 
Manufacturers of Medicinal 


Products, who prepared and had introduced 


Association of 


in Congress a bill permitting the mailing of 
poisons under reasonable restrictions. 

It is desired by the Postoffice Department 
in framing this 
law to so guard it that such drugs will not 
fall into the hands of unprofessional people 
or those who will use them in any way that 
would be a violation of the law, so that the ut- 


amendment to the postal 


most care will be exercised in this respect. 
AMENDMENTS TO THE HARRISON 
LAW ARE CONTEMPLATED. 
It is reported that in the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 


forthcoming 


ury will be further recommendation for leg- 
islation amending the Harrison Narcotic Act 
to meet objections raised by the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Just what form this recommendation will 
take has not yet been determined, but there 
have been several conferences between offi- 
cials of the Treasury Department and of the 
Department of Justice in order to determine 
what should be done. 
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DRUGS FOR VENEREAL 
PROHIBITED IN AUS- 


SALE OF 
DISEASES 
TRALIA. 


Clause 5, of a bill relating to the sale of 


drugs for venereal diseases in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Victoria, reads: 

‘““No person other than a medical practi- 
tioner or a person acting under the direct 
instructions of a medical practitioner, shall 
attend upon or prescribe for or supply any 
drug to any person suffering from any vene- 
real disease for the purpose of curing, allevi- 
ating or treating such disease.” Penalty, up to 
£50, or to imprisonment with or without hard 
labor for a term of not more than six 
months. 

A sub-clause stated that the section should 
not apply “to a registered pharmaceutical 
chemist who dispenses to the patient of a 
medical practitioner the prescription of such 
practitioner.” 

In Western 
somewhat similar legislation is in force, but 


Australia and Queensland 
provides for the right of the pharmacist to 
sell any drug or proprietary medicine, if he 
does not tender any advice. 

Such legislation may be contemplated in 
this and this is the 
calling attention to the Australian legislation, 
so that the subject may be studied. 


country, reason for 


ASK 
WARE- 


BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY TO 
INVESTIGATION OF DRUG 
HOUSES AND FACTORIES. 
With the assigned purpose of assuring the 

quality of American crude and manufactured 
drugs that are exported, the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
planning to ask Congress for authority to 
enter and examine drug factories and stor- 
age houses for drugs. 

It is stated that charges have been made 
in some quarters, that drugs manufactured 
in this country and exported have been adul- 
terated, and that such practices might seri- 
ously injure American export drug trade. 
It is admitted that adulteration abroad would 
not be prevented, but assurance could be 
given, if the request of the Bureau is granted 
and the means supplied for such inspection, 
that the drugs are up to standard when ex- 
ported this Under 
working conditions such inspection is impossi- 
ble, and the only means of investigation is 


from country. present 


by purchase in the open market, whereby the 
quality of drugs for exportation is not al- 
ways indicated. 
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PREVENTION 
The National 
Druggists’ Association are deeply concerned, 


OF ADULTERATION, 


members of the Wholesale 


for their protection as well as their 
guarding against 
and 


own 
purchase of 
The 
following resolutions were adopted by that 
organization at the Baltimore meeting: 
Resolved, That the instruct 
the chairman of the incoming Committee on 
the Prevention of Adulteration to take such 


patrons’, in 


adulterated sub-standard drugs. 


Association 


action as may seem to him desirable to urge 
upon the United States Department of Agri- 
culture that they give prompt publicity to 
such standards and tests as they may estab- 
lish and with an 
description of the methods employed, so that 
this 
guarded against the purchase of drugs that 
may be 


discover, together exact 


the members of Association may be 


below standard or adulterated in 
preference to the present custom of keeping 
those standards and tests for the use of the 
department only. 

Section 11 of the 


Act is in 


Food and 
opposition to the 


Inasmuch as 
Drugs direct 
constitutional rights of the citizens of the 
United States, since by its 


official of the United States Government has 


provisions an 


the absolute power of deciding a case in- 
volving considerable sums of money without 
an appeal to the courts: 

be It Resolved, That the incoming Chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislation be in- 
structed to take such action as he may deem 
desirable to have the law amended so that an 
appeal to the courts shall be allowed. 

Inasmuch as the present methods of in- 
spection and action at the various ports of 
entry are leading to serious inequalities in the 
administration of the Food and Drugs Act: 

Be It Resolved, That the incoming Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Prevention of 
Adulteration be instructed to take such ac- 
tion as may seem to him desirable, perhaps 
in conjunction with the National Drug Trade 
Conference, in order that there may be greater 
uniformity in action at the various ports of 
entry, and so that he urge upon the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
that the action taken in any case may be- 


may 


come a matter of public record, and be used 
by both officials and importers as a guide to 
govern them in future transactions, as it is 
now the case in the appraiser's department. 

And that a copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for his consideration. 
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NEW SOURCES OF POTASH. 


Experts of the Bureau of Mines demon- 
strated some months ago that potash in pay- 
ing quantities can be extracted by electrical 
devices from the fumes of Portland cement 
plants, and according to the Scientific Amer- 
ican numerous cement establishments in all 
parts of the country are installing the neces- 
sary machinery to save this hitherto wasted 
by-product. There was some question as to 
whether the cement industry would furnish 
enough potash for home consumption even 
if all plants installed the fume-precipitating 
devices; but recently the Bureau of Mines 
has found that in another of our dominant 
industries—steel and iron making—tons of 
priceless potash are being sent skyward in 
Experiments in 
this potash are 


fumes from blast furnaces. 
the electrical recovery of 
being made by one pioneer steel concern and 
are being watched with interest by the Gov- 
ernment metallurgists. If this newest 
sible source for the ‘fertilizer ingredients so 
sorely needed by American agriculture proves 
as valuable as early experiments indicate 


pos- 


that it may, it is probable that more than 


enough by-product potash for home con- 
sumption can be produced in this country 
from the two great metallurgical industries, 
lowering at the same time the cost of iron, 


steel and cement. 


IMMERSION FOR MICROSCOPIC 
OBJECT-GLASSES. 


Edward M. Nelson, writing in the English 
Mechanic, states that microscopists should 
know that it is now almost impossible to 
procure proper immersion oil for microscope 
object-glasses. Continuing, Mr. Nelson says 
“that the proper fluid was invented by Prof. 
Abbe, and has been sold only by the firms 
of Winkel and Zeiss. The 
commonly sold, and also the immersion fluid 


‘cedar oil’ as 
of Leitz, have not the requisite optical prop- 
erties, with 
them do not yield their best results. Prof. 
Abbe experimented with a large number of 
substances, and 
fluids. The following is the formula of the 
one he adopted. He has dead 
some years, and I do not know if any altera- 


therefore objectives immersed 


devised several immersion 


now been 


tion has since been made in this fluid except 
in its price, for the amount one now gets 
for ls. is about one-third of what could be 
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Abbe’s for- 
three, viz.: 1. 
2. Oil 
Castor 
29 grammes of 


purchased formerly. This is 
mula: The ingredients are 


White oily 


of cedar (Juniperus virginiana). 3. 


tacamaque of Guibourt. 
oil. The proportions are: 
tacamaque dissolved in 22 cubic centimeters 
of cedar oil, to which is added 14 cubic centi- 
meters of castor oil.” 


A NEW VEGETABLE DYE. 
According to Commerce Reports Vijao is 
the local name of a plant that natives of 
It is 
claimed that an ink of exceptional fastness 
is made from the seeds of this plant, which 


Porto Rico use as a source of dye. 


has been identified botanically as Renealmia 
exaltata, of the Zingtberacea. 

Vijao is as yet but little known in most 
parts of the West Indies. In general appear- 
ance and manner of growth the plant is not 
unlike that of cultivated ginger, the chief 
difference lying in the arrangement of the 
flowers. In the case of vijao these are ar- 
ranged in a panicle, while those of the ginger 
plant. are more or less in the form of a 
cone-shaped spike. 

It appears from various well-authenticated 
reports that this plant and some very closely 
distributed over a very 
Vijao grows on a num- 


related forms are 
extensive territory. 
ber of the West Indian Islands and is found 
and in Brazil. The 


*‘ papatinga,” which 


also in the Guianas 


Brazilians call this plant ‘ 
has relation to its tinctorial properties. In 
some parts of Brazil it is popularly known 
as pacova, and the seeds, which are called 
“ fructos de pacova,” are said to be collected 
for the purpose of making a bright red dye 
of common local 

While the principal value of this plant is 


use, 


for its seeds in making dye, it is worthy of 
notice also because of its use as an article of 
food and as a drug. Vijao is an herb with a 
creeping rhizome or underground rootstock 
similar to that of the ginger plant, and in 
some parts of the West Indies these rhizomes 
are collected from the wild plants and used 
for the same purposes as the true ginger. 
Both the seeds and rhizomes are employed 
The seeds 
serve The 
are used locally as a cure for a number of 


medicinally as an aromatic tonic. 


also as an anthelmintic. leaves 


ordinary ailments. 
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OBITUARY 


EDWIN P. BURLEIGH. 

Edwin P. Burleigh, member of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, died at his 
home in Boston, Mass., October 19th. Mr. 
Burleigh was born at East Wakefield, N. H., 
sixty-two years ago; he came to Boston be- 
fore he reached his majority and graduated 
from the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
in 1877. 

On coming to Boston, he was employed 
by the firm of which he became a partner, 
namely, Melvin and Badger, one of the lead- 
ing dispensing pharmacies of Boston. For a 
time Mr. Burleigh was quite active, both in 
the American Pharmaceutical Association and 
Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, but in later years he seldom attended 


the Massachusetts 


the meetings. After the Association met in 


Boston, Mr. Burleigh again affliated and 
continued his membership. 
CHARLES BOWEN ALLEN. 


Charles Bowen Allen, a former President 
of the 
Britain, 


Great 
Weston- 
Major in 


Pharmaceutical Society of 
September 30th, at 


After 


died 


super- Mare. passing his 


1876, Mr. Allen purchased the pharmacy at 
20 High Kilburn, had been 
established in 1846. He active in the 
work of various pharmacy associations, and 
for a number of Chairman of the 
Journal and Publications Committee (Eng- 
land). The Journal that after 
his retirement from the Council, when he 
have rested on his laurels, he 
continued active service for pharmacy as a 
member of the Council of the Proprietary 


Road, which 


was 
years 


Says even 


might well 


Articles Trade Association and a director of 
the Chemists’ Defence Association, in both 
of which connections his ripe business ex- 
perience and pre-eminently practical sagacity 
proved a new source of support and strength 
in the deliberations and work of these bodies. 

In concluding its tribute to Mr. Allen, the 
Journal “ His imper- 
ishable part of the history of the (British 


Says: record is an 
Pharmaceutical) Society, and as long as mem- 
ory holds its seat there will remain enshrined 
in many a heart tender and reverent post- 
humous 

faithfully 
has, in the fulness of time, fallen on sleep 


homage for him who, having so 


served his day and generation, 


and rests from his labours.” 


SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES 


REPORT ON THE MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION.* 

By F. E. Srewart, Pu.G., M.D., Puar.D. 


The Section on Pharmacology and Thera- 
peutics of the American Medical Association 
held its sessions in the roof garden of the 
Tuller Hotel, at the sixty-seventh annual ses- 
sion of the Association at Detroit, June 12-16, 
1916. The Section were: 
Chairman, R. A. M.D., of New 
York; vice-chairman, J. R. Arniell, of Den- 
ver; Secretary, M. I. Wilbert, of the Bureau 


officers of the 
Hatcher, 


of Hygiene, Washington, D. C.; executive 
committee, Torald Sollmann, of Cleveland; 
Ray L. Wilbur, M.D., of San 
John F. Anderson, M.D., late Director of the 


Bureau of Hygiene, Washington, D. C. 


Francisco; 


*Read at the October meeting of Philadel- 


phia Branch American Pharmaceutical As- 


sociation. 


Professor Joseph P. Remington was Chair- 


man of the delegation from the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 
The the Section were of un- 


usual interest to pharmacists, especially those 


sessions of 


papers and reports relating to the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

Prof. Sollmann described the work of the 
Therapeutic Committee of the 
Council. He stated that its object is to in- 
troduce light into the darker places of medi- 


Research 


cine. For that purpose the Committee was 
founded by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry, funds 


disposal by the trustees of the Association. 


and were placed at its 
The endeavor of the Committee is to focus 
the attention of the experimental and clinical 
investigators on some of the urgent but 
neglected problems of practical therapeutics, 
and help to bridge the chasm between science 


and its application. The author briefly re- 
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viewed the work of the Committee since its 
organization in 1912, and said that the re- 
sults of the work done under its auspices 
during the four years of its existence ap- 
pears to demonstrate that the hope expressed 
at the time of its organization was not 
, unfounded. 

Professor W. A. Puckner, Secretary of the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, re- 
ported on the work of the Chemical Labora- 
tory of the American Medical Association. 
He stated that the Laboratory was established 
nearly ten years ago, to aid the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry in investigating 
the composition of drugs advertised to phy- 
sicians, also to aid the various departments 
of the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, analyzing “patent medicines” for 
the Journal Propaganda for Reform Depart- 
ment, answering the queries of readers of the 
Journal, preparing reviews of pharmaceutical 
and chemical literature and examining edi- 
torials and original contributions to check 
chemical data. He also stated that the Chemi- 
cal Laboratory of the Association was attempt- 
ing to establish standards for little-used 
drugs. While, of course, the Laboratory can- 
not undertake to prove the composition of 
every pharmaceutical substance, he said that it 
tries to check all doubtful claims for sub- 
stances of general interest to physicians. One 
of the results of the work of the Laboratory 
was shown by the fact that fewer proprietary 
medicines‘ are marketed under false claims 
to-day than there were ten years ago. No 
product accepted by the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry has later been shown to be 
untrue to its claimed composition. These 
two facts in the estimation of Professor 
Puckner indicate that the Laboratory has suc- 
ceeded in the task it was created to perform. 

Martin I. Wilbert presented an important 
paper, entitled “Useful Drugs: Their Origin 
and Development of the Book.” “Useful 
Drugs” is the title of a book published by 
the American Medical Association for the 
use of the medical profession. 

M. W. Glover and F. B. Morgan, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., donated a paper entitled “Some 
Advantages of an Authoritative Publication 
on the Use of Drugs,” in which they gave a 
history of the Food and Prugs Act of 
June 30, 1906, as applied to medicines. They 
pointed out the importance of the Sherley 


Amendment as a means of checking the 


publication of misleading advertisements in 
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regard to alleged new remedies, and called 
attention to the fact that the Supreme Court 
had interpreted this Amendment in such a 
manner as to please those who were opposed 
to creating a factitious demand by mislead- 
ing advertisements. The authors also pointed 
out the desirability of reform in the manner 
relative to therapeutic 
more 


data 
and 


of presenting 


uses of drugs, advocated a 
scientific method. 

Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Chief 
the Bureau of Agriculture, donated a very 


‘Saponins,” their 


Chemist of 
interesting paper on the ‘ 
occurrence, chemical and physical properties, 
effect on the tension of 
hemolytic and cytolytic properties in relation 
feeding 


surface solutions, 
to cholesterin metabolism, effect of 
small amounts over long periods and their 
therapeutic value. 

The remainder of the 
more particular interest to the medical pro- 
fession than to the pharmacist, although a 
number of them information of 
value to the pharmaceutical profession. 

Professor Victor C. Vaughan of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan contributed a most in- 


papers were of 


contained 


teresting paper to the Section on Pathology 
Physiology, entitled “Additional Facts 
You are 


and 
Concerning the Protein Poison.” 

aware that Vaughan has 
his own method that all of the 


doutless demon- 
strated by 
proteins are capable of being split up into 
two portions, one of them poisonous and 
the other non-poisonous, the latter possess- 
ing the peculiar property of stimulating the 
body cells to produce a specific proteolytic 
enzyme or digestive ferment when injected 
into the animal body. The protein molecule, 
according to Vaughan’s theory, is made up 
of two chemical groups, namely, a central 
group, keystone or archon, and a secondary 
group or groups of atoms. The archon is 
the poisonous group. The secondary group 
is the part which stimulates the formation 
of the specific enzyme. 

When a 


disease, the 


person is suffering with an in- 


fectious toxemia 


are due to the poisonous group of the bac- 


symptoms of 


terial protein, and the recovery of the patient, 
when recovery occurs, is largely due to the 
specific proteolytic ferment resulting from the 
stimulation of the secondary group. This 
specific ferment digests and destroys the in- 
vading bacteria. It is well known that im- 
munity of more or less duration follows the 
attack of certain infectious diseases, such as 
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typhoid fever. This immunity, according 
to Vaughan, is due to the fact that the body 
cells, having acquired the power of producing 
this specific proteolytic ferment, are capable 
of defending themselves the next time they are 
attacked by promptly producing such ferment. 

Vaughan reported that since his last publi- 
cation on the subject, he had ascertained the 
following facts: 

1. Casein yields a large percent of the pro- 
tein poison. 

2. The protein poison after the removal of 
all traces of mineral acid is strongly acid in 
and of itself. 

3. The protein poison does not give the 
ninhydrin test, but does do so after being 
split up with acid. 

4. The poison 
all persons. 


gives a skin reaction in 


5. The poison is not without harm when 
administered by mouth. 

6. Animals may be acutely or chronically 
poisoned by oral administration. 

7. In chronic poisoning by feeding exten- 
sively, fatty degeneration results. 

8. The protein poisons from diverse pro- 
teins are not identical. 

9. The protein poison from casein combines 
In this com- 
bination the acidity of the poison is neutral- 


with certain unbroken proteins. 


ized and its physiological action diminished. 

10. From the tissues of animals killed with 
the protein poison it may be extracted with 
acidified alcohol and its presence demonstrated 
and amount roughly estimated by intravenous 
injections of guinea-pigs. 

Much attention was given to the question 
of chronic mouth infections and their man- 
agement by the Section on Stomatology. Dr. 
Frederick Morehead of Chicago classified 
the mouth infections into two classes, namely, 
(a) pyorrhea and (b) alveolar abscess. He 
said that pyorrhea is probably due to mechan- 
ical and chemical irritants and that the amebas 
play no very important role in pyorrhea, 
except possibly in symbiosis. The latter state- 
ment harmonizes with that of Bass of Tulane 
University, New Orleans, who, in discussing 
the subject at the Meeting of the American 
Therapeutic Society, in San Francisco, in 
1915, stated that the Ameba buccalis which 
is found in a large proportion of cases of 
pyorrhea aiveolaris, while not the direct cause 
of the 
burrowing into the tissues and carrying with 


affection, contributes indirectly by 


it bacteria, upon which it feeds, and the 
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bacteria thus obtain a foothold and grow as 
parasites in the mouth tissues. 

Dr. Frank Billings of Chicago read an 
paper on “The Principles In- 
volved in Focal Infections as Related to 
Systemic Disease.’ Dr. Ernest E. Irons of 


interesting 


the same city contributed a paper along the 
calling attention to the close 
foci of infection in the alveolar 
processes, etc., to diseases 
of the joints, eyes and other organs of the 


same lines, 
relation of 
tonsils, sinuses, 
body, and insisted on the necessity of co- 
operation between the dentist and physician 
in combating such conditions. 

The subject of mouth infection, especially 
in relation to the part played by the amebas 
in this connection, is particularly interesting 
to pharmacists on account of the large de- 
mand for emetine hydrochloride as an amebi- 
cide in the treatment of pyorrhea alveolaris. 
Emetine is doubtless of value as an ingredient 
in tooth washes to destroy amebas in the 
mouth and prevent them from burrowing into 
the tissues. 
Johns of Tulane University and Barrett and 
Smith of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Their writings have created an enormous de- 
mand for ipecac and its alkaloids. This de- 
mand is probably out of proportion to the 


Its use is advocated by Bass and 


value of ipecac as a remedy for pyorrhea. 
Yet, at the same time, the evidence in favor 
of it is 
ipecac in 
amebic infection. 


using 
preventive of 


sufficient to justify us in 


dentifrices as a 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
The Ad- 

vancement of Science and about forty na- 

tional affiliated with it 
will meet in New York City from December 

26 to 30, 1916, under the auspices of Colum- 

bia University, New York University, the 

College of the City of New York, The Amer- 

ican Museum of Natural History and the 

other and 


American Association for the 


scientific societies 


scientific educational institutions 


of the city. Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, will 
preside. The address of the retiring presi- 
dent will be given by Dr. William Wallace 
Campbell, director of the Lick Observatory. 
The executive committee consists of Henry 
Stevenson, M. I. 
Pupin, Charles Baskerville, N. L. Britton, 
Simon Flexner, E. B. Wilson and J. McKeen 


Cattell, secretary. 


F. Osborn, chairman; J. J. 
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POSSIBILITY OF REORGANIZING THE 
NEW ORLEANS BRANCH, A. PH. A. 
A movement is on foot to re-establish a 

New Orleans Branch of the American Phar- 

maceutical Association. Quite a number of 

pharmacists in New Orleans and elsewhere 
in Louisiana have signified their intention 
of joining the American Pharmaceutical 

Assuciation. 

Among the Louisiana members are the 
following: Henry Welsh, J. A. Legendre, 
F. C. Godbold, Honorary President, Max 
Samson, Dr. P. Asher, Dr. A. L. Metz, Chris- 
tian Schertz, Lucien Lyons, A. O. Kaczoroski, 
Dr. A. D. Mouledous, Peter Rupp, Henry 
Gahn, J. P. Walker, Edward H. Walsdorf, Dr. 
J. O. Weilbacher, Adam Wirth, Edward Wun- 
derlich, Sister Mary Bernard Welch, H. 
R. Xiques, Jos. T. Baltar, Robert F. Grace, 
J. E. Guess, Kentwood, La.; F. G. Rieger, 
Donaldsonville; J. G. Wafer, Homer; L. E. 
Carruth, Kentwood; J. W. Callens, Monroe; 
J. R. Taylor, New Iberia; W. G. Hudson and 
J. W. Peyton of Shreveport. 


MINNESOTA PHARMACISTS FOR 
PREREQUISITE. 


A referendum vote, taken in Minnesota 
among druggists of the state, shows that 77 
percent of the nearly 1100 votes returned 
are favorable to a prerequisite law. There 
are 1540 registered pharmacists in Minne- 
sota, so the vote taken indicates a prefer- 
ence, and also exhibits an interest, for it is 
indeed a very difficult matter to secure 
such a percentage of replies to any subject, 
no matter how deeply the recipients of com- 
munications may be interested. The State 
University has maintained a neutral attitude, 
preferring that the result of the vote be ex- 
pressive of the druggists’ wishes with regard 
to this important proposed legislation. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. 

Dr. William C. Anderson, Dean of the 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, has reached 
the quarter century mark as teacher of phar- 
macy. In recognition of his services and as 
an expression of the esteem in which he is 
held a testimonial dinner will be tendered 
him Tuesday, November 2lst, at the Elks 
Club, Brooklyn. 

Dr. Anderson’s activities in the American 


Pharmaceutical Association and in the in- 
terest of pharmacists and pharmacy are 
well known. He is chairman of the New 
York Pharmaceutical Conference, has filled 
the office of president of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists, the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association and has 
had much to do with legislative matters in 
Albany and Washington. He has long 
served on the legislative committees of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, the 
New York State Pharmaceutical Association 
and the Kings County Pharmaceutical Society. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF PHARMACY. 


The senior class of the College of Phar 
macy, Fordham University, held its open- 
ing session on September 18th, the meeting 
being attended by practically all of the stu- 
dents enrolled for the ensuing year. 

An opening address, delivered in the name 
of the president of Fordham University, by 
the Rev. Father Tivnan, Regent of the Med- 
ical School, was enthusiastically received. 
Delving deeply, among other things, into 
the honesty of the pharmacist to both the 
public and himself; the speaker gave each 
and every student an insight of what was 
expected of him. The second speaker, Dr. 
Jacob Diner, Dean of the School of Phar- 
macy, was equally well received. The well 
chosen words of welcome and advice will 
remain indelibly impressed upon our minds 
throughout our school year. Our dean is a 
man of sterling qualities and one who has 
endeared himself to the hearts of every man 
in the class. We wish him success. 

October 4th was the day on which a meet- 
ing was called for the purpose of electing 
officers. Dr. Gustave Horstman, a friend 
to every man who has entered this school, 
occupied the chair as temporary chairman and 
aided in the settlement of questions arising 
regarding parliamentary law. As a result 
of the elections, T. C. Kaminski was elected 
president, E. S. Hurowitz, vice-president; 
J. Rudy, secretary; I. Goldberg, treasurer; 
A. Koch, sergeant-at-arms, and G. E. Fitz- 
simonds, class reporter. The president-elect 
was called upon for a speech which was 
ably given. Dr. Horstman, Professor of 
Chemistry, spoke, touching on matters which 
would aid the men in their school work as 


well as socially and the advice given was well 
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received. During the meeting Professor 
Klingman and Mr. Breivogel were proposed 
for membership and unanimously accepted, 
they becoming honorary members of the class 
of “Ts. 

The senior class now has about fifty mem- 
bers. A number of students from other 
colleges are to be found among us, which 
speaks well for Fordham. 

Geo, E. FitzsimMonps, 
Reporter. 


COLLEGE OF JERSEY CITY. 


A lecture on the changes in the United 
States Pharmacopeeia was delivered by Dr. 
Otto Raubenheimer, Professor of Pharmacy 
in the Department of Pharmacy, College of 
Jersey City, on Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 1, 1916, before the Alumni Association. 
The meeting was well attended by the alumni 
and their friends, including the prominent 
pharmacists of Jersey City and vicinity. 

In his lecture, Prof. Raubenheimer made a 
comparison between the pharmaceutical prep- 
arations of the former and the present Phar- 
macopceia, citing the changes that have been 
made which are of great importance to phy- 
sicians, pharmacists, as well as the public. 
The conclusion reached by the speaker was 
that the present, the ninth revision, Phar- 
macopceia was far superior to the former 
editions, and that in order to keep this work 
up-to-date the hearty coOperation of the medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical professions is needed. 


PHARMACY DEPARTMENT, UNI- 
VERSITY OF MAINE. 


The Department of Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of Maine has entered upon its twenty- 
first academic year. The following changes 
in the faculty have been made: William 
A. Jarrett, heretofore associate professor, is 
now Professor of Pharmacy; John Douglas 
Glancy is Instructor in Pharmacy; Charles 
W. Easley, formerly associate professor, is 
now Professor of Chemistry with John Kim- 
ball, assistant, and Marshall Miller and Les- 
ter F. Weeks, Instructors in Chemistry. 

Two, three and four year courses are 
offered, leading respectively to the degrees 
of Graduate in Pharmacy, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist and Bachelor of Science in Phar 
macy. Three years of high school are re- 
quired for entrance and in 1919 completion 
of high school course or equivalent will 


be demanded. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


Morris A. Pozen, Phar.D., chemist for 
the District of Columbia, has been appointed 
to the chair of Chemistry and Physics in the 
National College of Pharmacy, and V. Alois 
Burgher, Phar.D., is now assistant to the 
Professor of Analytical Chemistry. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


Upon the recommendation of the Dean and 
the Committee on Instruction, it has been 
decided that hereafter the Honor Roll of the 
graduating class be composed of all students 
who secure a general average of 85 percent 
or over at the final examinations and that 
a special gold seal, bearing the inscription 
“with honor,” be affixed to the diplomas 
of those earning this distinction, in addi- 
tion to the regular seal of the college. 

The following gentlemen have recently 
been elected to membership in the College: 
Julius Belfort, Martin Goulko, Joseph Maisel, 
George Niemann, George Oberdorfer, Wil- 
liam F. Parker, Vito A. Pittaro, Joseph C. 
Prote, Harrison E. Purdy, Otto Regnault, 
William Schaaf, H. A. Stebbins, Eugene J. 
Ward. To life membership: M. J. Aver- 
beck, Rudolph Wirth. 

At the October meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, the following students were de 
clared to be Graduates in Pharmacy of this 
College: Miss Jennie Baum, Messrs. J. B. 
Amedeo, Anthony Bankert, Humbert De 
Santis, George H. Dowsey, Isidore Egerman, 
Valentine C. Geist, Simon Hanellin, Isidore 
Lattman, Irving J. Levinson, William M. 
Levitt, Isidore Levy, Irwin M. Maer, John 
S. Marsho, Robert Maselli, Edward A. May, 
Edward A. Pape, Joseph L. Pinck, Paul B. 
Rhodes, Joseph Smith, Philip Sobel, Carmine 
A. Sposta, Clement Tarallo, Rudolph Weiss. 

At the October meeting of the College, held 
on Tuesday evening, the 17th, reports of the 
chairmen of the delegates to the various 
pharmaceutical conventions were presented. 

The Auditing Committee, through its chair- 
man, Mr. Adolph Henning, presented its re- 
port for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1916. 

While the portrait of John Oehler was 
thrown upon the screen, Dr. George C. Diek- 
man read a very beautiful and impressive tes- 
timonial to his memory, at the close of which 
the meeting rose out of respect and in loving 
memory of him who had passed away. 
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PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. 


Short addresses were made at the opening 
Philadelphia 


exercises of the College of 
Pharmacy by Ex-Governor Edwin S. Stuart 
of Pennsylvania; Provost Egar F. Smith of 
the University of Pennsylvania; President 
Howard B. French, of the College; and W. 
QO. Easton, Executive Secretary of the Cen- 
vat ¥. M...C..A. 
Ex-Governor Stuart took for his address 
“Integrity” and “Character,” as two essen- 
tials necessary for a young man to succeed 
in life. President French and Dr. Smith 
dwelt at length on the recent merger of the 
two schools of pharmacy which was effected 
through the University of Pennsylvania, and 
used the slogan “In unity there is strength,” 
for their main thought. Dean Joseph P. 
Remington introduced the new faculty, and 
from Prof. J. W. 
Sturmer, now associate dean of the College. 
The Alumni Associations of the two col- 


leges have formulated plans for a complete 


a response was heard 


merger of the two associations at an early 


date. For this committees have 


been appointed. 


purpose 
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OF THE 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY, DEPART- 
MENT OF PHARMACY. 

On October 2nd, Dr. W. W. Stockberger 

of the Plant Industry, 

ment of Agriculture, addressed the 


Bureau of Depart- 
pharmacy 
students at Valparaiso. 

The lecture was illustrated with a number 
of excellent slides showing the various phases 
of drug plant culture. Views were shown of 
impractical as well as practical drug farming; 
also pictures of drug culture as carried on by 
large pharmaceutical houses, together with 
others of a variety of college drug gardens 
The 


most 


illustrations were accompanied by a 


interesting lecture regarding the dif- 
ferent phases of this timely subject. 
The members of the Valparaiso Pharma- 


ceutical Association were particularly in- 


terested in this practical lecture, as it can 
be directly applied in increasing the efficiency 
of our own drug garden, which they were 
instrumental in helping establish, in connec- 
tion with the Pharmacy Department. The 
advice, suggestions, and instructions given 
by Dr. Stockberger were heartily appreciated, 
} 


and next year’s gardening here will show 


that the seed was not sown on barren soil 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


All changes of address of members should be sent to the General Secretary promptly. 
The Association will not be responsible for non-delivery of the Annual Volume or 
Year Book, or of the JouRNAL unless notice of change of address is received before ship- 


ment or mailing. 


Both the old and the new address should be given thus: 


Henry MILTon, 


From 2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


To 278 Dartmouth St., 
Titles or degrees to be used in publications or in the official records should 


3oston, Mass. 


be given, 


and names should be plainly written, or typewritten. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS SINCE SEPTEMBER 18, 1916. 


WInn, H. A., 
From 416 W. 11th St., Grand Island, Neb. 
To 97 St. Stephens St., Suite 40, Boston, 

Mass. 

LIEBMANN, E., 

From Residence unknown. 
To 258 Avenue A. Cor. 
York, N.Y. 

JENSEN, C. A., 

From Residence unknown. 

Porphyry Sts., 


16th St., New 


and Butte, 


To Montana 
Mont. 


Meyer, T. F., 
From Cor. 
Louis, Mo. 
To 4930 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Krigc, A. A., 
From 1217 Quarrier St., Charleston, W. 
Va. 
To 919 Quarrier St., Charleston, W. Va. 
BoEDDIKER, OTTO, 
From 954 — 6th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
To 262 High St., Passaic, N. J. 
Powe LL, B. O., 
From Bell Hosp., Rosedale, 
To Columbus, Kansas. 


Fourth and Clark Ave., St. 


Kansas. 





ROGOFF, J M., 


From Residence unknown. 
To North Western Medical College, Cleve- 
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BARTELLS, GEo. C., 
Camp Point, III. 
RESIGNED SINCE SEPTEMBER 18, 1916. 


land, Ohio. 
CAREY, H. B.. 
From Residence unknown. 
To 1294 — 9th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
DECEASED SINCE SEPTEMBER 18, 1916. 
Orto, THEO. G. E., 
Columbus, Ind. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC 


Changes of Duties and Stations of Commissioned and Other Officers of the United 


«Tt 


States Public Health Service, 


Pharmacist D. J. Gleason. Relieved at 
Hospital, Stapleton, N. Y.  Pro- 
ceed to Marine Hospital, Ind. 
(ct. 18, 1916. 


\larine 
Evansville, 


Pharmacist T. C. Armstrong. Relieved 
Marine Hospital, Boston, Mass.  Pro- 
eed to Marine Hospital, Stapleton, N. Y. 


Oct. 18, 1916. 

\ssistant Epidemiologist F. E. 
ton, Acting Assistant Epidemiologist C. C. 
\pplewhite, Field Investigators W. K. Sharp, 

I). Applewhite. October 11, 1916. 

Pharmacist Carl Stier. Relieved at 
Proceed to Marine 
Md. October 4, 1916. 
sierman. Directed to 
appear Medical Officers 
convened at Marine Hospital, Portland, Me., 
October 


Harring- 


30S- 
ton Quarantine Station. 
Hospital, Baltimore. 
Pharmacist C. H. 
before Board of 
for examination for 
6, 1916. 


Pharmacist 


promotion. 


J. M. Bell. 
Medical Officers convened 


Directed to appear 
before Board of 
at Marine Hospital, Savannah, Ga., for ex- 
amination for promotion. October 6, 1916. 

Pharmacist G. K. Hepler. Relieved at 
Marine Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Proceed 
to Washington, D. C., for duty at the 
Bureau. October 4, 1916. 

Pharmacist R. D. Kinsey. Relieved at 


Foster, I. A., 
Chicago, III. 

Wirtey, A. L. (Mrs.), 
Hartville, Ohio. 

FANSLER, B. W. 
Marion, 


(Miss), 
Ind. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


for the seven days ended October 18, 1916. 


Bureau, Washington, D. C. Proceed to New 
York for 


myelitis. 


duty in investigation of polio- 
October 4, 1916. 


Pharmacist J. H. Hayes. Relieved at New 


York. Proceed to Boston, Mass., Quaran- 
tine Station for duty. October 4, 1916. 
Sanitary Chemist A. F. Stevenson. At- 


Association 
of Dairy and Milk Inspectors at Springfield, 
Mass., October 17-19, 1916. October 7, 1916. 


tend meeting of International 


BOARDS CONVENED. 


Board of medical officers convened for 
the examination of pharmacists for promo- 
tion as follows: 
Marine Hospital, Portland, Me., Detail for 
the board: 
Senior Surg. P. C. Kalloch, chairman. 
Surg. H. S. Mathewson, 
tober 6, 1916. 


Marine Hospital, Savannah, Ga., Detail for 


recorder. Oc- 


the board: 
\cting Asst. Surg. A. B. Cleborne, chair- 
man. 
4 


Acting Asst. Surg. L. W 
October 6, 1916. 


(Official) 


Shaw, recorder. 


RUPERT BLUE, 


Su geon-Ge neral 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


List of changes of station during October, 1916, in the cases of Sergeants First Class, 


and Sergeants, Medical Department. 


SERGEANTS FIRST CLASS. 


Quentin J. Barker, from Ft. Constitution, 


to the Southern Department. 


Isaac J. Hopkins, from Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, to the Southern Department. 
George C. Douglass, from Ft. Barry, to Ft. 


Niagara. 
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Earle F. Greene, from Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, to Ft. D. A. Russell. 

Paul Compton, from the Southern Depart- 
ment, to Plattsburg Barracks. 


SERGEANTS. 

Murat A. McGehee, from Ft. Monroe, to 
the Southern Department. 

Ellis L. Jackson, from West Point, to the 
Southern Department. 

Samuel K. Leming, from the Letterman 
General Hospital, to the Aviation School, 
San Diego, Cal. 

James E. Reagan, from Ft. Michie, to Ft. 
Moultrie. 


BOOK NOTICES 

Manual of Chemistry. A Guide to Lec- 
tures and Laboratory Work for Beginners 
in Chemistry. A Text-book specially adapted 
for students of medicine, pharmacy and 
dentistry. By W. Simon, Ph.D., M.D., and 
Daniel Base, Ph.D. Eleventh Edition. Thor- 
oughly revised, with 55 illustrations and 7 
colored plates. Published by Lea & Febiger, 
Philadelphia and New York, 1916. Cloth 
bound, 648 pages. Price, $3.50. 

Any text-book in the field of chemistry, 
where text-books are found by the hundreds, 
which reaches the eleventh edition, needs 
no reviewer to make its value known to 
teachers or students of pharmacy, medicine 
and chemistry. In the edition just issued, 
the revision has not been merely nominal 
and prefunctory, as is so often the case with 
text-books, but it shows evidence of recon- 
struction and change throughout. Much of 
the new matter has been made necessary 
by the changes in the U. S. P., but some other 
radical changes have been made which must 
be considered in the light of improvements 
from the student’s standpoint. 

One of these consists in omitting the chap- 
ters on Light and Electricity, which have 
less relevancy to chemistry than does the 
subject of heat, the chapter on which is 
retained. Some minor changes have been 
made in grouping subjects for purposes 
of study. 

Although the book has been brought into 
harmony with the U. S. P. IX in most re- 
spects, the form “Cc.” is retained instead of 
‘mil,” and in the preface 


‘ 


adopting the term 
it is stated that this is done to avoid con- 


OF THE 


Phillip O. Mastin, from Ft. Greble, to the 
Walter Reed General Hospital. 

Vernon Spickelmire, from the Walter Reed 
General Hospital, to Ft. Greble. 

Thomas Van Denbosch, from Columbus 
Barracks, to Ft. Leavenworth 

Davidson M. Fleming, from Ft. Ethan 
Allen, to Ft. Logan H. Roots 

James M. Graham, from Ft. Ethan Allen 
to Fort Warren. 

Arthur Winter, from Ft. Niagara, to Ft 
Totten. 

George I. Harding, from Ft. Casweil, to 
Ft. Barrancas. 


AND REVIEWS 
fusion, not a very convincing reason, seeing 
that all U. S. Government publications now 
use the latter term. 

It is strange and rather to be regretted 
that in the excellent and concise treatment of 
the fundamental properties of matter, noth 
ing is said about adsorption and some of the 
more recently observed facts in connection 
with the same, although the phenomenon it- 
self is described briefly under the title 
“Surface Attraction.” 

It is disappointing, too, to see little or n 
mention made of colloids, other than the 
bare definition on page 36 and a brief refer- 
ence under colloidal silver on page 307. 

Under Aqua Destillata, no mention what 
ever is made of the modern water stills which 
provide a continuous flow of distilled water 
without rejecting the first and last 10 per 
cent, as was formerly necessary. 

The sections on Solution, Atomic Theory, 
Valence and Electrolytic Dissociation are 
excellent in their lucidity and conciseness. 

The plan of illustrating chemical reactions 
by the use of colored plates showing the 
colors of the more important solutions and 
precipitates of the compounds of the metals, 
is one which is very helpful to the student 
and its continuance in the present edition 
will be appreciated. 

The section on Analytical Chemistry is 
necessarily somewhat brief, as less than 70 
pages are devoted to it, but it is so well 
arranged aid so systematically handled that 
there is much to commend in it even in 
comparison with larger books on the subject. 

The last 200 pages of the book are taken 





| 
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1p with a consideration of the subject of the 
hemistry of the carbon compounds, com- 
monly called organic chemistry. This im- 
portant subject is handled in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner and rounds out the com- 
pleteness of the book admirably. One of the 
commendable features of the brief appendix 
to the book is the article on Optical Phe- 

mena and descriptions of the spectroscope 


and polariscope. 


The book is one which will undoubtedly 
meet with the success which has attended 
ast editions and deserves to be in the li- 
brary of every student of chemistry and 
teacher in colleges of pharmacy, medicine 
and dentistry. 


CuHaArtes H. LAWALL. 


Lessons in Pharmaceutical Latin and Pre- 
‘ription IVriting and Interpretation. sy 
Hugh C. Muldoon, Instructor in Organic and 
\nalytical Chemistry and Latin, Massachu- 
setts College of Pharmacy, Boston, Mass. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. Octavo; 173 pages; price, $1.25. 

The Pharmaceutical Syllabus allots only 
Latin per- 


“ 


twenty-five hours to the study of 
taining to the science and art of pharmacy” 
nd frankly states that: “In a Latin course 
of but twenty-five hours, it is evident that 

ll ordinary methods of treating the sub- 
ject must be set aside.” It follows, there- 
fore, that text-books on the subject of Phar- 

aceutical Latin must to a large extent set 
aside ordinary methods of teaching languages 
nd merely endeavor to impress upon the 
student such essentials as will enable him 
to interpret and understand the construc- 

n of official Latin titles, prescriptions, and 
common terms used in connection with the 
ractice of pharmacy. 

The little volume under discussion seems 
to meet these requirements. The author says 
in his preface that neither drug store ex- 
perience nor previous knowledge of Latin on 
the part of the student is assumed. Ex- 
ceptions to general rules are omitted. But 
four cases of the noun and adjective are 
noted with stress upon the genitive. The 
third declension is simplified as much as 
possible and the discussion of the verb is 
reduced to a minimum. The greater portion 
of the exercise work is devoted to transla- 
tion from Latin to English. Prescription 
writing and interpretation is well covered 


and there are some paragraphs devoted to 
a discussion of the Harrison law as it per- 
tains to prescription writing, and other tech- 
nicalities involved in filling, labeling and 
dispensing prescriptions. 

One criticism that could be made of the 
book is the author’s attitude toward the 
question of pronunciation. He says: “It 
is much more practical for a pharmacist to 
be able to interpret a prescription correctly, 
than it is for him to be able to pronounce 
in faultless manner the Latin contained 
therein.” However true this statement may 
be, it is absolutely essential that the student 
have some guide in pronunciation while he 
is studying Latin words and case endings. 
Certainly a teacher must use either the Eng- 
lish or Roman pronunciation in teaching the 
subject and it cannot be expected that the 
student remember the pronunciation of every 
word as spoken by the teacher. If he is to 
use the text-book at all in studying, it is 
only fair that diacritical marks be employed 
at least in the early exercises to guide him 
in pronouncing as he studies. It does not 
matter so much whether Roman or English 
pronunciation is followed, although the lat- 
ter is by far preferable and is advocated by 
the Syllabus, but it is a mistake not to declare 
in favor of either one and then stick to it. 
The American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties should declare in favor of one or 
the other method of pronunciation and settle 
this question for all time. 

R. P. FiscHe ts. 

A Treatise on Pharmacy. For Students 
and Pharmacists. By Charles Caspari, Jr., 
Ph.G., Professor of Pharmacy in the De- 
partment of Pharmacy of the University of 
Maryland (Maryland College of Pharmacy, 
1884-1904). Fifth edition, enlarged and re- 
vised. Octavo, 929 pages, illustrated with 
337 engravings. Cloth, $4.75 net. Lea & 
Febiger, Publishers, Philadelphia and New 
York, 1916. 

A review of this well-known work on 
pharmacy will appear in the December num- 
ber of the JOURNAL. 

Histology of Medicinal Plants. By Wil- 
liam Mansfield, A.M., Phar.D., Professor of 
Histology and Pharmacognosy of the College 
of Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
Columbia University. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., New York City, pub- 
lishers. 
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